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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  obfervations  on  Italy, 
and  on  Italian  manners,  occurred  in 
the  cQurfe  of  the  fame  Tour  in  which  thofc 
contained  v^  a  book  lately  publilhed,  en- 
titled ^  View  ^  Society  and  Manners  in 
France^  Switzerlandy  and  Germany^  were 
nialie.  AU  wKo  have  read  that  book  will 
jierceive,  at  firft'  fight,  that  the  prefent 
work'is  a  cbntlnuatioa  of  the  former;  but 
to  thofe  who  have  not,  it  wai  thought 
neceflary  to  account  for  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  the  foUowiog  Letters  begins. 

London* 
December  14.4  1780. 
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BEAR  SIR, 


Venice* 


JTfeStJAYING  left  Vienna,  we  proceed- 
y<  '^  ^  ed.tbrough  the;  E^cbies  of  Stir^. 
k;^>J»  Cappthia,  and  Car^oU^  to  Venice.. 
Notwithft^i^ding  the  rt^oMQtatnous  nature 
of  thc^exountrieSi  the  roa;4;§are  remarkahl  jf 
good.  They  ^nere  formed  originaUj  at  a, 
Tift  ejtp^ce  of  labour  to  the  inhabitantSf 
but  ia  fadi  %  durable  maoQer)  that  it  re* 
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quires  no  great  trouble  to  keep  them  ia 
ttipSLiTf  to  which  .all  neceflary  att^utioa. 
feems  to  be  paid.  Sqine  of  the  mountains 
are  cover^  with  wood,  bu^mor^,  generally 
they  are  quite  bare.  Among  llhem  are 
maiiy  fields  and  yalli«^,  fit  for  pafiurage  and 
^c  cultivation  of  grain;  a.  few^of  thefc 
▼allies  are  remarkably,  fertile,  particularly 
in  the  Duchy  of  Carbiola.  The  bowels  of 
the  earth  abound  in  /  lead,  .  copper^  and 
iron.  Stirian  ffeel  is  reckoned  excellent ; 
and  the  little  towa  of  Idra,  in  Ctirmda,  i^ 
famous  for  the  >quickfil¥er  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood. 


*  n 


'  It  has  been  a  matter  of  ^  eontroverfy 
among  the  learned  (for  the  learned  difpute 
about  many  things  which  !!he  ignorant 
thiiik  of  little  importance),  by  Whatroad^ 
the  original  inhabitants  came,  who  firft* 
peopled  Italy  ?  And  it  has  been  decided  by, 
fome,  that  they  muft  have  ehtered  by  thid 
f  ery  •  country  of  Camiola.    Thefe  gCntto-^ 

*      V  -  men 
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meit  lay  it  dowo  $$  ta  axiom,  that  the 
fifA  iofaabitailtt  <^  every  country  in  the 
world,  that  is  not  an  i{km}|  muft  haye 
come  by  land,  and  not  by  iea,  on  account 
6£  the  ignorance  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  die  earth  in  the  art  of  navigation ;  bqc 
Italy  beiiig  a  pwimfok,  the  only  way  to 
enter  it  by  lian^d,  is  at  fome  part  of  the 
ifthf«{»  by  wliich  it  is  joined  to  (he  reft 
of  Europe.  The  Alps  form;  great  part  of 
that  ifthmus,  and,  in  the  early  ages»  would 
exclude  ftrangers  as  efFedlually  as  the  fea. 
The  eafieft,  fhor teft,  and  only  poflSble  way 
of  avoiding  fcas  and  mountainsi  in  enter- 
ing Italy,  IS  by  the  Duchy  of  Carniola 
and  Friufi.  -  ErgOj,  they  came  that  way. 
Q:^E.D. 

£n  contradid:i6n  to  the  preoediog  de- 
monftratton^  others  affert^  tbaC  the  firft  in- 
habitants cafhe  hs  ihips  fr^m  Greece ;  and 
others  have  had  the  boldnefs  to  affirm>  tliat 
It^y  had  as  %6&d  a  ri^t  ad  any  other 
"  B  a  cpuntry 
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eoilntry '  to;  have  inhabitants  df  its  oWn 
etigiftAl  (*odu<aion,  without  being  obliged 
to  any  vagrants  whatever.       ' 


t  • 


I-  thotight  it  riglit  to  ^ve  you  the 
opinion  of  the  r  learned  ob  this  country, 
becaufe  it  is  iiotJn  my  power  to  defcribe  it 
from  my  own  obfervationj  for  we  paiTed 
throngh  ^6fe  Duchies   with  a  ^  rapidity 

which  baffies  all  defcrtpiom^  :  \  .  . 

I.  f  .  '  •   '  .  ,  .      » 

.  The  aans  are  as  bad^  as  the  road^  are 
good  J  for  which>  reafonwe  chofe,  to  £lecp 
on  the  latter,  rather  than  in  the  former;  and 
aGually  travelled  five  da^  and  nights, 
v^ithout  flopping  any  longer  tl^an  was 
neceflary  to  change  horfes. 

.  This  :  method  ofc  travelling,  hp^f^er 
agreeable. toiiiaproving  it^may  bcjin  other 
tefpe^s, .  'j$3>y riw  mearis  ^ftlcu^ted:  to  give 
9ne  t(he..mofl  perfect.  aQdrlafti0g  idea  of 
the  face  of  A  couatry,  or  of  the  manaers 
\  ... ' ..  ,  '       and 


^ — w 
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?m4  9liaraiaerj8  pf  ;tlje  ibhabitsfftts  j  and 
fberffore  I  hope. you  will  not  infift  upon 
fin  CK^6t  acfiooirt  of  cither.    '.:'--  ^         -, 

Aipong  other  curiofitip3,  whiqh  our  ud- 
interrupted  and  expeditious  movement  pre- 
sented tj8  from  dhferving  :\iil(ti  due  attep- 
tiofl,  \ya$  the  iqwn.pf  Orat:^,  the jcapital 
of  Stiria,  through  which  we  uufortunajely 
paifed  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

J  did  not  regret  this  on  account  of  thp 
r€gularity  of  the  ftreets,  the  venerable 
afpe£t  of  the  churches,  the  fublime  fite  of 
the  caftle,  aud  other  things  which  we  Ijad 
heard  ^?ftplled ;'  but  folely  bpc^ufe  we  ha^ 
pot  an  oppofiunlty  of  vifiting  the  (hrine 
of  St.  Allan,  a  pative  of  England,  who 
forjnerly  was  a  Dominican  Monk  of  a 
convent  in  this  town,  and  in  high  favour 
yvith  the  virgin  Mary,  of  which  fhe  gave 
him  fgrne  prqofs  as,  ftron^^  as  they  were 
p^traordinary.      A^oq^  2^^^  xnark^   pf 

B  3  her 
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her  regard,  (he  ufed  to  comfort  him  with 
milk  from  her  breafts.  Iliis,  to  be  fure^  ik  * 
a  mark  of  aflFedion  feldom  bellowed  upo^ 
favourites  above  a  year  old,  and  will,  I 
dare  fay,  furprife  you  a  good  deal.  There 
is  no  great  danger,  however,  that  an  exr 
ample  of  this  kind  fhould  fpread  among 
virgins.  Of  the  fad,  in  theprefent  inftancfe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  it  is  recorded  in 
an  infcription  underneath  a  portrait  of  the 
Saint,  lyhich  is  carefully  preferved  in  the* 
Dominican  convent  of  thi$  city.  We 
continued  our  journey,  in  the  full  fefolutioa 
of  reaching  Venice  before  we  indulged  in 
any  other  bed  than  t^e  poft-chaife;  but 
were  obliged  to  flop  {hort  on  a  fudden,  for 
want  of  horfes,  at  a  fmall  town  calle^ 
Wipach,  bordering  on  the  county  of  Gq- 
ritia,  in  C^rniola. 

Before  fettlng  out  from  Vienna,  we  had 

been  informed,  that  the  Archduke  and  his 

Princefs  were  about  to  return  to  Milan; 

■  for 
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f<u:  trhich  ii^afoQ  we  thought  it  advi&Uc 
fQ  T&ifmn  at  VieQoa  cigl|t  days  aff ec  t^cir 
departilte«  to  avoid  the  iiicoQTenjiencief 
^hiph  might  arife  from  a  deficiency  of  poft^ii 
|)Qrfe9  OQ  fuch  ao  pnfrequented  road* 

Haviqg  taken  oi|r  meafqrej  with  fq  muc|> 
fore%ht,  we  little  expend,  when  we  acr 
tiially  did  (et  oi^it^  to  meet  with  any  de|ay 
|n  our  progrei^* 

The  Archduke  and  hij  Ducheft,  how- 
lever,  had  thought  proper  to  go  out  of  the 
direiS:  road  as  far  as  Triefte,  to  view  the 
l^te  improvemems  of  that  tqwii»  whofe 
iPOicu»erce  is  greatly  encouraged  and  pro- 
tejQ:ed  by  ^be  Emperoi*;  and  remainin|^ 
there  a  few  days,  all  the  poflt-horfe?  which 
bad  been  aflembled  ^o  carry  tl>em  tp 
Trie||e»  were  kept  i^  the  poft^hoyfes  for 
^heir  nk ;  confequently  we  foiind  none  ^l 
^ipadi*  It  be^an  to  grow  dark  wheii  we 
^^rrivedi  the  Ppft-mafter  was  fmokiog  hii| 
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pipe  at  thi^  door.  '  As.foon  as  tlie  chasfe 
flopped^  we  called  to  him  to  get  ready  the 
horfes  without  lofs  of  time;  for,  I  added, 
with  a  tone  of  importance,  that  we  could 
not  poffibly  ftay  a  moment*  To  this  he 
replied  coolly,  that  fince  we  were  in  fo 
very  great  a  hurry,  he  fhould  not:  attempt 
to  detain  us,  but  that  he  had  no  horfes  to 
carry  us  on.  I  a&ed  how  foon  they  could 
be  got.  He  anfwered,  when  they  returned 
from  attending  the  Archduke;  but  whether 
that  wou^d  be  the  next  day,  the  following, 
pr.a  day  or  two  after,  he  could  not'te^U     . 

i 

*  ^  ■  ^ 

It  appeared  a  great  hardfliip  tp  be  flopped 
fliort,  fo  unexpededly,  at  a  little  paltry 
inn,  and  we  agreed  that  nothing  could 
hz\c  happened  more  unfortunately.  After 
a  few  hafty  ejaculations,  which  regarded 
the  polling  eftablifliment,  and  the  Lords  or 
Police  of  this  country,  wp  refolved  to  make 
a  virtue  of  rieceffity,  and  bear  our  misfor- 
tunes with  firmoefs  and  equanimity^ 
■  ■■<'»,i..-i-'' 

As 
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Aa  we.ftepp^  oQt  of  ^thech^ife,  I  ordei:e4 
the  Poftr-mafter,  the^refcMre,  to  get  ready  beds^ 
^  good  fopper,  aod  foquc  of  hi$  bed  wine^ 
}nftead  of  receiving  thefj^  injundions  with 
IQarks  of  f^tisfadipn,  as  I  expe£ted>  hq 
anfwered  without  emotion,  that  he  had  no 
mne  but  for  his  own  drinking;  that  he  never 
gave  fuppers  to  any  but  his  own  family ; 
and  that  he  had  no  bed,  except  that  which 
he  himfetf,  his  wife,  and  his  child  occu«f 
piedy  which  could.  no|  e^Hly  hold  any  more 
than  them  three  at  a  time. 

I  had  not  hitherto  perceived  that  this 
V^ix^^  houfe  wsi^  not  an  inn :  as  foon  as  I 
was  undeceived^  I  begged  he  would  inform 
lis  where  the  inn  was.  He  pointed  with 
his  pipe  to  a  fmall  houfe  on  the  oppolite 
fide  of  the  ftreet* 

There  v^e  were  told,  that  ftll  the  vi<aual,» 
in  the  houfe  were  already  devoured— three 
pr  four  gucfts  were  in  every;  fpare  room— 
^  the 
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thfe  hthilj  goittg  t6  bed— ^aiM)  Aey  t^ld 
not  poffibly  receive  any  more  com^nf. 
We  had  nearly  t?w  fame  account  at  ««»• 
Other  little  inn>  and  an  abTdlute  refbfal  ^| 
pyery  hpufe  where  wf  fue4  for  admittance* 

The  tQwn  of  WipacH  is  fo  near  Gorititi 
that  no  trayeliera,  le^cepC  ^fc  of  tha 
meaneft  kipd^  eTer  thi^k  of  fto^ng  at  the 
foFmer^  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  have 
no  idea  of  making  pr^|[>aratiqn9  for  qthef 
guefts. 

In  this  dilemma  I  rpturiitfd  to  oUr  PoRt 
tnafter,  who  was  flill  fmoking  his  pipe 
before  the  door.  I  informed  him  of  our 
bad  fuccefs^  and,  in  a  more  (bothing  tone  o( 
voice  than  that  in  which  I  had  formerly 
addrefled  him,  begged  to  kndw  how  wc 
were  to  difpofe  of  ourfelves  that  night, 
fie  replied,  with  admirable  eoiifiipofure,  ti^at 
was  more  than  he  could  tell{  but  as  the 
"horfes  were  exped^  in  a  few  days,  if  -I 
*    ^  ihould 
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ihould  fend  him  wcrd  where  we  were  tor 
be  ^SHUid,  he  would  fake  care  to  let  us 
know  the  moment  they  fhould  be  ready  i 
in  the  me^n  time,  as  it  began  to  rain,  jind 
die  eveniog  was  exceedingly  ccdd,  ht 
wifhed  u$  ^  very  good  night.  So  laying, 
he  went  into  the  houfe,  Ihutting  and  bplt--^. 
In^  the  door  very  carefully  after  hinu 

No  philofopher,  ancient  or  modern^  ever 
fupported  the  diftrefles  of  others  with  more 
equanimity  than  this  man. 

r 

We  were  now  fully  convinced,  that  to 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  remaining  all 
night  at  an  inut  when  they  incline  to 
proceed  on  their  journey,  li  not  the  moft 
unfortunate  thing  that  can  befal  travellers, 
and  would  have  now  been  happy  in  that 
fituation  which  we  had  confidered  with 
horror  ^n  hour  or  two  before* 

In  this  forlorn  condition  I  turned  to  an 
Italian  fervant  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's, 

a  (hrewd 
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^  flircwd  fellowj  *  who  fejdpm  wanted  a  r^-» 
^jirpe  iQ  times  of  difficulty.  He  fe^ttjed,; 
boweveri  a  little  nonpiu0td  on  the  prefent 
emergency;  he  (loiod  ihrugging liis  fhouU 
ders^  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
At  length,  flahing  as  if  he  had  that  inftant 
awaked,  he  muttered,  **  Gent  org  di  mani- 
conia  non  pangano  un  quattrino  di  debitol?,'^ 
and  then  walked  away  with  an,  air. not  tD-y. 
tally  devoid  of  hope, 

* 

I  attended  him,'  without- knowing  upoQ 
whsLt  his  expedtations /v^ere  founded*  We 
<:ame  to  a  convent  of  Monks,  and  got  admit- 
tance:  the  Italian  called  for  the  Superiors 
4nd  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  our  con^ 

dition.     The  venerable  old  man  heard  him 

»» 

with  an  air  of  benevolence;  he  exprefled 
forrow  at  the  treatment  we  had  received, 
and,  defiring  me  to  accompany  him,  faid^ 
he  would  endeavour  to  find  us  lodgings. 

*  An  Hundred  hours  ,of  vexatio%will  not  pay  one  far^ 
tbing  of  debt. 

He 
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He  6onduCTed'U8^'ta  a  poor  looking  hoWfc^' 
occupied  hf  ii  Widbw  and  her  chlldr6m^ 
As  foon  as  the' good  Monk  had  mentioned 
our  cafe,  ifhe^iaid  we  fhoold  be  nioft  wel-^ 
acme  to  ^fecb- entertainment  as  (he  cduld 
afibrd.  We  had  an  excellent  fupper, of. 
four  krout,  and  fallaiL  /I  ihall. never  forget 
it*  I  found  her  wine  excellent^  and  her 
beds  delightful  j  the  good  Monk  feemed  to 
enjoy  the  fatisfa^ion  we  exprefled,  and 
pofitiyely  re£^fed  to  accept  of  any  other 
recompence  for  his  trouble, 

^Had  wfe  found  the  moft  elegant  inh; 
and  the  moft^uxuridus  flipper  at  our  arrival^ 
tire  might  poffibly  have  fpent  the  evening; 
ih'jrepiiiihg  atbeing  difappointed  in  poft-* 
horfes;  but  the  dread  of  fo  fmaU  a  ihis- 
fortune  as  paffing  the  night  fupperlefs  ia 
the  flreets,  reconciled  us  at  once  to  the 
widow's  hovel,  and  made  us  happy  with 
hf  r  homely  fare }  fo  neceffary  is  a  certaia 
portion  of  l^dfliij^   or  difficulties    for 

;  giving 
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giyiag  a  zeft  t<i  eajt^ipeat.  \\^oot  t^e«it 
i)aa  jcomfort^  of  Ufe  are  apt  to  becDOSke  ki)-. 
%id$  aadr  yre  &e  that  tbe  pieopl^  whc^ 
iodepeodeot  of  any  eflFortf  of  tfceir  own*) 
Uilve  every  enjoymeat.  at  their  commahd*. 
ace,  perhaps,  of  all  mankhad,-  thofe  wha 
have  the  leaft  enjofment. 

The  widow^  as  we  underffexxl  in  tlie 
morning,  had  fat  up  all  night  with  her 
family,  that  we  might  be  a^ccommodated 

with  beds.     She  had  no  reafon  to  repent 

_  ■  >   <  -  .  - 

her  hofpitality*  The  poor  woman's  grati- 
tttde  made  iier  talk  loudly  of  the  Duke  of 
Ifamilton's  generofity ;  which  comiog;  ta 
the  ears  of  the  Poft-^mafter^  induced  him  to 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  chaifes  dragge4p9 
to  Goritia,  without  waiting  the  returi^  o( 
the  poft-horfes. 

This  was  performed  by  three  <:art-horfcSi 
and  two  oxen,  which  were  relieved  in  the 
inoft  mountainous  part  of  the  road  by 
bufFalos.   Thete  is  a  hireed  of  thefe  ^untib ' 

-    ;    4  »n 
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la  thU  (ipji^Qryi  0ie7  are  flroiigi  hacd^, 
an4  docilf ,  aa4  f^und  preferable  to  either 
horfea  or  oxed»  for  ploughing  in  a  rou^H 
and  hilly  country. 

Wh^  we  S(rri¥e4  at  Goritia»  wje  fpuacl 
the  iob4>itant8  ip^  their  holiday  dr^UbSf  at 
the  wwdpwsp  ^^d  in  the  ftreets,  waiting 
yfifith  tfnpatience  for  a  fight  of  the  Grapd 
Puke  2^d  Pucliefs.  Having  applied  at  thQ 
poft-jitPVffe  ifor  horfi;?,  wq  were  informed 
th?^,  nopp  could,  be  granted,  all  being 
rt^in^  for  tl^e  acconumodation  of  hi4 
I^iglfpef^  I  could^  pot  help  remarking  to 
die  Dukze  of  Hamiltooy  that  Dukes  feemed 
tp^  be  in  a  very  different,  predioatqont  froiti 
Broffbasj  ifitbdr.ovnamntries. 

* 

,  7^ing3  tPH^ed  out  better  than  we  had 
rea^n  to^/expe^ ,  Their  Highneffeg  arrived; 
10  the.-ev^jning ;  and  as  they  did  not  prp^ 
po^  to  leave  Qofitia  till  next  meaning,  th^ 
Archdulne  hftd  the.  pplitep^ fs  to  give  order* 
.  .  that 
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that  the  Duke  of  Hathiltoh  flioald-  Hate 
Whar  horfes  he  x^antdd  frorfi  the  Poft- 
toufcs.  ' 

We  fet  out  immediately,  and  arrived  at 
the  next  ftage  between  one  and  tv#b  in  thd 
irioffaihg.  In  that  part  of  thfe  ^orld,-  rai- 
flng  the  people  at  midnight,  and  harneffing 
the  horfes'  for  two  carriages,  takes  up, -at 
leaft,  as  much  time  as- driving  two  ftages 
in  fome  parts  of  England.  Juft  as  we 
were  going'  out  of  the  poft-houfe  cobrt; 
the  Archduke's  butler  and  cook  arrived; 

they  were  going  forward,  as  ufual,; >ta 
prepare  fupper,  &c.  at  the  inn  inhere 
their  HighnefTes  intended  to  lie.  IThey 
knew  that  the  horfes  were  all  ^retiined 
for  their  matter,  but  had  not  heard  of  the 
particular  order  in  our  favour.^  See-* 
ing  ten  horfes  going  to  fet  out,  thisjif 
*  exclaimed  agaifaft  the  Poft- matter,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
tvhole  houfe  of  Auftria^   through  dl  its 

branchesi 
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fcf  anches,  if  he  fliould  permit  a  fingle  horfe 
to  leave  the  poft-houfe  till  the  Archduke 
and  his  fuit  had  pafTed. 

The  man,  terrified .  with  thefe  thfeats* 
Ordered  the  poftilions  to  difmount,  and 
|)ut  up  the  horres.  This  mandate  was 
fef  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  J  and  the  I^oft-toaftcr*8  fear  of 
Ae  mdignation  of  the  Imperial  family,  wa» 
that  inftant  loft  in  a  dangw'  which  was 
prefented  to^his  face,  and  more  immediately 
threatened  his  perfon'~*-he  ordered  the 
poftilioniB  to  drive  on. 

The  next  poft  was  at  a  fmall  town  ia 
the  Venetian  State,  where  we  found  that 
orders  had  come  from  Venice  to  the  fame 
effe«a  with  thofc  received  at  the  diflFer- 
cnt  ftages  we  had  already  paffed.  The 
Italian  fervant  thought  it  would  fave 
time  to  make  us  pafs  for  part  of  the 
company  to  which  thefe  orders  related— 
Vol.  I.  C  he 
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he  ordered  horfes  in  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  was  in  ft  an  tly  obeyed — but  the 
butler  and  cook  arrivuig  foon  after,  told 
a  different  tale.  Couriers  were  difpatched, 
one  of  whom  overtook  U8»  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  magiftrates,-  ordered  the  pofti- 
lions  to  drive  back,  for  we  were  a  gang 
of  impoftures^  who  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Grand  Duke.  The  fame  argu- 
mentS)  however,  which  had  fo  good  an 
effect  on  the  German  Pofl:-mafter,  pre- 
vailed alfo  on  the  courier  to  be  filent,  and 
the  poftilfons  to  proceed. 

It  was  midnight  before  we  >rrived  ^t 
Meftre,  a  fmall  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Taguiic,  five  miles  from  Venice,  where 
we  remained  all  night.  Next  morning  we 
hired  a  boat,  and  in  two  hours  were  landed 
in  the  middle  of  this  city. 

,   We  have  taken  very  delightful  apart- 
ments at.  an  inn,  on  jhe  fide  of  the  great 

canaU 
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eatial.  They  had  been  juft  quitted  by  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter^ 
tRrho  is  at  prefent  at  Padua,  Thus  at  length 
we  are  arrived  in  Italy-— 

**  Per  varios  cafusj  &  tot  difcrimina  rerum  */* 

*  Through  irariooi  hasards^  and  manx  crofi  erents. 


'      » - 
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Venice* 

A  FEW  days  after  our  arriral  at  Ve- 
nice, we  met  the  Archduke  and 
Duchefs,  at  the  houfe  of  the  Imperial  Am- 
baflador.  They  were  highly  entertained 
with  the  hiftory  of  their  cook  and  butler, 
which  I  gave  them  at  full  length. 

The  company  confided  entirely  of  fo 
reignersy  the  Venetian  nobility  never  vifit* 
ing  in  the  houfes  of  foreign  miniders* 

Among  other  ftrangers  was  the  fon  of 
the  Duke  of  Berwick.  This  young  gentle- 
man has  lately  allied  himfelf  to  the  family 
from  which  he  is  defcended,  by  marrying 
the  fifler  of  the  Cpuntefs  of  Albany.    I 

fuppofd 
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fuj^fe  you  have  heard  that  the  Pretendar« 
now  at  Florettce^  has  afTumed  the  title  of 
CQimt  Albany. 

Next  day  the  Duke  of  Hamihon  accom- 
panied the  Archduke  and  Duchefs  to  th6 
arfenal*  They  were  attended  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Senate. 

Some  Venetian  ladies  of  ,the  firft  dif*- 
tindion,  in  compliment  to  the  Archduchefs^ 
were  of  the  party. 

The  arfenal  at  Venice  i$  a  fortification  of 
between  two  and  three  miles  in  compafs. 
On  the  ramparts  are  many  little  watch- 
towers,  where  centinels  are  ilauoned.  Like 
the  iirfenal  at  Toulon^  it  is  at  once  a  dock- 
yard«  and  repofitory  for  naval  and  military 
ftores.  Here  the  Venetians  build  '  their 
fhips,  cad  their  cannon«  make  their  cables^ 
iails»  anchors^  6cc.  The  arms  are  arranged 
here  as  ia  other  places  of  the  fan^ci  kin4 

C  3  in 
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in  large  rooms  divided  into  narrow  walks 

by  long  walls  of  mu&ets,  pikes,  and  haU 

berts.     Every  thing  having  been  prepared 

before  the  Archduke  and  Duchefs  arrived, 

a  cannon  wa§  caft  in  their  prefence.     After 

this  the  company  were  condu<3:ed  on  board 
the   Bucentaur,    or   veffel  in   which    the 

Poge  is  carried  to  efpouf?  the  Adriatic, 
Here  they  were  regaled  with  wine  and 
fweetmeats,  the  Venetian  nobles  doiog  the 

honours  of  the  entertainmentt 

The  BuceQtaur  is  Icept  under  cover,  and 
never  taken  out  but  for  the  efppufals.  It 
ia  formed  for  containing  ^  very  numerous 
compapy,  is  |5inely  gilt  and  ornamented 
within,  and  loaded  on  th^  outfide  with 
emblematical  figures  iji  fculptur^.  This 
▼eflel  may  poffibly  be  admired  by  landfmen, 
but  will  jiot  much  charm  a  feaman^s  eye, 
being  a  heavy  bfoad-bottomed  machine, 
which  draws  little  water,  and  confequently 
fn?iy  be  eafily  overfei  in  a  gale  of  wind* 

-  Of 
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Of  this,  however,  there  isno  great  danger, 
as  two  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
fuch  an  accident ;  one  of  which  feems  cal- 
culated  to  quiet  the  minds  of  believers,  and 
the  other  to  give  confidence  to  the  moft 
incredulous.  The  firft  is  ufed  by  the 
Patriarch,  who,  as  foon  as  the  vefiel  is 
afloat,  takes  care  to  pour  into  the  £ea  fome 
holy  water,  which  is  believed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  preventing  or  allaying  ftorms* 
The  fecond  is  entrufted  to  the  Admiral, 
who  has  the  difcretionary  power  of  poft* 
pohifig  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  the 
bride  feems  in  the  fmalleft  degree  boifte-^ 
rous.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the  holy  wateff 
that  of'  allaying  ftorms,  is  by  this  meaQS 
rendered  fuperfluoM, 

But  wljen  the  weather  is  quite  favour- 
able,   the  ceremony  is  performed    every 
Afcenfion  iDay.    The  folcmnity  is  announ- 
ced in  the  morning  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
'and  firing  of  cannon.     About  mid-day  the 

C  4  Doge, 
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Poge,  attended  by  a  numerous  party  of  tfao 
l^enate  and  clergy,  goes  on  board  the  Bucen^- 
taur ;  the  veflel  is  rowed  a  little  way  into 
Xhc  Tea,  accompanied  by  the  fplendid  yachts 
of  the  foreign  AmbaiTadors,  the  gondola^ 
of  the  Venetian  nobility,  and  an  incredible 
nuqiber  of  barks  and  gallies  of  every  kind* 
Hymns  are  fung,  and  a  band  of  mufic 
performs,  while  the  Bucentaur  and  her  a(^ 
tendants  (lowly  move  towards  Stf  Lido,  a 
fmall  ifland,  two  miles  from  VenicCt  Pray-? 
ers  are  then  faid ;  after  which  the  Doge 
drops  a  ring  of  qo  great  value,  into  thft 
fea,  pronounqing  thefc  words — **  Deipoi^v 
mus  te,  Mare,  in  fignum  veri  perpetuiqu9 
dominii."  The  fea,  like  a  modeft  bridet 
aflents  by  her  filence,  and  the  marriage  U 
deemed  valid  and  fecure  to  all  intents  and 
purpofeSf 

Certain  it  is,  the  time  has  been,  wheQ 
the  Doge  bad  witire  poffeflion  of>  and 
dominion  over,  bis  fpoufe  j  but,  for  a  con-* 

fiderable 
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fiderable  time  ptfty  her  favours  have  beco 
ihkred  by  feveral  other  loviers;  or^  accords- 
tag  to  tl»at  violent  metaphor  of  Otway's, 

*  1 1  II    ^1    I   '■  now 

ThcirGrcatDukcflirinksjtremblinginhispalacc^ 
And  fees  his  wife^  the  Adriatic^  ploughed, 
like  a  lewd  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than  his. 

m 

After  viewing  every  thing  in  the  arfenal^ 

the  Archduke  and  Duchefs,  with  all  the 

company,  were  invited  on  board  fome  boat^t 

V^hlch  had  been  prepared  for  their  recep- 

tion.     They  were  direfkly  rowed  to  that 

part  of  the  lake  from  whence  there  was  the 

moft  advantageous  view  of  Venice,  a  band 

ofmufic  performing  all  the  time;  while  the 
failorSi  in  two  or  three  fmall  boats,  were 

employed  in  fifhing  oyfters,  which  they 
opened^  and  prefented  to  the  company. 

The  amufaments  of  this  day  had  all  the 

advantage  of  novelty  to  render  them  agree- 
able 
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f 
t 

able  to  ftrangerss  and  every  additional 
pleafure  which  the  attentive  and. polite  be- 
haviour of  the  Venetian  nobility  could 
give. 
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LETTER     III. 


Venice. 


AS  this  16  not  the  time  of  anj  of  the 
public  folemnities  which  draw  ftran- 
gers  to  Venice,  it  i$  fortunate  that  we 
happen  to  be  here  t^ith  the  Archduke  and 
Duchef8.  The  great  refpedt  which  this 
3tate  is  anxious  of  ihewipg  the  Imperial 
family,  has  brought  many  of  the  nobility 
to  Venice!  who  would  otherwife  have  been 
at  their  eountry*feats  on  the  continent,  and 
has  alfo  given  us  opportunities  of  feeing 
fome  things  to  more  advantage  than  we 
Gould  otherwife  have  done* 

I  had  the  hpnour  of  attending  their 
Highneflfes  when  they  went  to  vifit  the 
i^and  of  MKraiio. '  This  is  about  a  mile 

3  .from 
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from  Venice,  was  formerly  a  very  flourifh- 
ing  place^  and  ftill  boafts  fome  palacea 
which  bear  the  marks  of  former  magnifi- 
cence»  though  now  in  a  ftaie  of  decay. 
The  ifland  is  faid  to  contain  20,000  in- 
liabitants*  The  great  manufadories  of 
looking*gla0est  are  the  only  inducements 
which  Grangers  have  to  Tifit  this  place.  I 
faw  one  very  fine  plate,  for  a  mirror,  made 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Archduke  ia'a  few 
minutes:  though  not  fo  large  as  fome  I 
have  feen  of  the  Paris  nUnufadory^  yet  ic 
was  ikiuch  larger  than  I  couk)  have  thought 
it  in  the  power  of  human  lung^s^  to  blow. 
Infiead  of  being  caft,  as  in  France  and 
England^  the  Murano  mirrors  are  all  blown 
in  the  manner  of  bot^les«  It  is  aftonifhtng 
to  fee  with  what  dexterity  the  workmaa 
wields  a  long  hoUow  cylinder  of  meked 
glafs,  at  the  end  of  an  iron  tube,  which, 
when  be  has  extended  as  much  as  >p(^ble, 
by  blowing,  and  every  other  means  his  art 
fuggega,  he  flits  with  a  (bacfi .  inftr.u«ient, 

removing 
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removing  the  two  cxtremilies  frota  each 
other,  and  folding  back  the  fides:  the 
cylinder  now  appears  a  laqje  fheet  of  glafs^ 
which  being  once  more  introduced  into  the 
fiimac^  i&  brought  out  a  clear,  fipiflxed 
plate. 

This,  manufadory  formerly  ferved  aU 
Europe  wijth  looldng-glafibi  the^piantity 
made  here  is^^mi  con{i<|erabie;  for  a4thQ«gh 
France  and.  £ng]^idr  and  ibme  other  coiia^ 
tries,  make  their  own  mirrors^  yet,  by  thfe 
natural  progrefs  of  luxury,  thofe  countries 
which  IWl  -get  their  mirrors:  ^id  other 
things  fiiom  MnratKV  ufe  a  much  greater 
faantity  now  Aan  formerly;  fo  that  6vl 
the  fuppofition  that  the  Mtiraao  manu- 
fadurers  have  loft  three -fourths  of  thdc 
cuftomers,  they  may  ftill  retain  half  as 
miich  trade  as  they  eterliad.  It  is  for- 
prifing  €faat^  inftetd  of  Wowing,  they  do 
not  adopt  the  method  of  cafting,  which  I 
&0ttM  think  a  mucheafier  ptocefs,  and  by 

which 
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which  larger  plates  may  be  made.  Befid^s 
mirrors,  an  infinite  quantity  of  glafs  trin-< 
kets  (margaritini)  as  they  are  called)  of  all 
ihapes  and  colours  are  made  here.  Wo* 
men  of  the  inferior  ranks  wear  them  as 
ornaments,  and  as  rofaries:  they  alfo 
mould  this  fubftance  into  many  various 
whimfical  forms,  by  way  of  ornamental 
furniture  tohoufes  and  churches.  Inihof^ 
there  are  glafs  baubles  enough  ihade  here, 
to  bribe  into  flavery  half  the  inhabitants  of 

the  cdaft  of  Guinea. 

,         '> 

Since  the  departure  df  the  Archdtikef 
and  Duchefs,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has 
pafied  his  time  moftly  in  the  houfes  of  the 
foreign  Ambafladoi^Si  the  beft  rdfource 
here,  next  to  the  theatres^  for  ftrangers. 

We  were  lately  at  a  converzatione  at  the 

« 

Spanifli  Ambaflador's;  itmighuhave  paffed 
for  a  pantomime  entertainments  The  Am- 
baflador,  his  lady,  and  daughters,  fpeak  no 

language 
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language  but  Spanifh ;  and,  unfortunatelyf 
this  wasunderftood  by  none  of  the  .com- 
pany but    the   Duke    of  Berv^ick's    fon. 
Hearing  that  Mr.  Montague   refided   ac 
Venice,    the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  had 
the  curiofity  to  \7ait  on  that  extraordinary 
man.    He  met  hi&  Grace  at  the  ftairheadf 
and  led  us  through  fcKne  apfirtmeqts,  fur- 
niihed  in  the  Venetian  manner,  in^  an 
inner  room  in  quite  a  different  ftyle.  There 
were  no  chairs,  but  he  dcfired  us  to  feat 
ourfelves  on  a  fopha,  whilft  he  placed  him- 
felf  on  a  cufhion  on  the  floor,  with  his  legs 
crofled  in  the  Turkifh  fafliion.     A  young 
black  (lave  lat  by  him,  and  a  venerable  old 
maUi  with  a  long  beard,  ferved  us  with 

-  r 

coflFee. 


After  this  collatioui  (bme  aromatic  gums 
were  brought,  and  burnt  in  a  little  filver 
Ycflel.  Mr.  Montague. held  his  nofe  over 
^he  fteata-  for  fome  minntcs,  and  fnuflfed  up 

the  perfume  mih  pefcuUar  fatisfadion ;  he. 

afterwards 
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afterwards  end^voured  to  colled  the  fmokg 
with  ht«  handS)  fpreading  and  rubbing  it 
carefully  along  his  beardy  which  hung  in 
hoary  ^ringlets  to  his  girdle.  This  manncf 
of  perfuming  the  beard  feems  more  cleanly, 
and  rather  an  improvement  tipon  that  ufed 
by  the  Jews  in  ancient  times,  as  defcribed 
in  the  Pfalmft  tranflated  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins. 

'Tis  like  the  precious  ointment^  that 
Was  poured  on  Aaron's  head. 

Which  from  the  beard  down  to  the  Ikirts 
Of  his  rich  garments  fpread* 

Or,  as  the  Scotch  tranflation  has  it : 

* 

Like  precious  ointment  on  the  head 
That  down  the  beard  did  flow  i 

Even  Aaron's  beards  and  to  the  Ikifts 
Did  of  his  garments  go* 

Which  of  thefe  verfions  is  preferable,  I 

leave  to  the  critics  in  Hebrew  and  Englifh 

poefy  to  determine.    I  hope,  for  the  fake 

6  of 
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of  David's  reputation  as  a  poet,  that 
fteither  have  retained  all  the  fpirit  of  the 
original.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
verfation  with  this  venerable  looking  per- 
fon#  virho  is,  to  the  laft  degree,  acute, 
communicative,  and  entertaining,  and  in 
vvhofe  difcourfe  and  manners  are  blended 
the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman  with  the 
gravity  of  a  Turk.^  We  found  him,  how- 
ever,  wonderfully  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Turkifh  charaders  and  manners,  which 
he  thinks  infinitely  preferable  to  the  Euro- 
pean, or  thofe  of  any  other  nation. 

He  defcribes  the  Turks  in  general  as 
a  people  of  great  fenfe  and  integrity,  the 
mod  hofpitable,  generous,  and  the  happieft 
of  mankind.  He  talks  of  returning,  as  foon 
as  poflible,  to  Egypt,  which  he  paints  as  a 
perfed  paradife ;  and  thinks  that,  had  it 
not  been  otherwife  ordered  for  wife  pur- 
pofes,  of  which  it  does  not  become  us  to 
judge,  the  children  of  Ifrael  would   cer- 

VoL.  I.  D  tainly 


^ 
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tainly  have .  chofen  to  remain  where  they 
were,  .and  have  endeavoured  to  drive  the 
Egyptians  to  the  land  of  Qmaaa. 


*  tit 


Though  Mr.  Montague  hardly  ever  ftirs 


-  J .  / 


abrqad,  he  returned  the  Duke^s  yifit :  and 
as  we  were  not  provided  with  cufliions,  he 
fat,  while  he  ftaid,.  upon,  a  fopha,  withTiis 
leg's  under  hio^i.  as  be  haddpne  at  his  own 
houfe.  This ,  pofture,  by  Jong  habit,  is 
now  beoofne  the  moft  agreeable  to  him, 
and  he  ifififts  on  its  being  by  far  the  moft 
'  natural  and  convenient;  but  indeed,  he 
teems  to  cherifh  the  fame  opinion  with 
regard  to  all  the  cuftoms  which  prevail 
among  the  Turks.  I  could  not  help  men- 
,iioning  one,  which  I  fufpefted  would  be 
thought  both  unnatural  and  inconvenient 

r 

by  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  human  face; 
that  of  the  men  being  allowed  to  engrofs 
as  many  women  as  they  can  maintaiq,  and 
confining  them  to  the  moft  infipid  of  all 
Kves,  within  their  harams.  *^  No  doubt,'* 
7      ^  replied 
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replied  he,  ^^  the  women  are  all  enemies  to 
^<  polygamy  and  concubinage ;  and  there 
'^  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  this  ave'rfion 
'^  of  theirs,  joined  to  the,  great  influence 
^,  they  have  in  all  Chriftian  countries^  has 
"prevented  Mahometanifin  from  xnakiDg 
"  any  progrefs  in  Europe.  The  Turkilh 
**  men,  on  the  other  hand,*'  continued  he, 
/Vhave  an  averfion  to  Chriftia^ity^  equal  to 
**  that  which  the  Chriftian  womei^  have  to 
."  the  religion  of  Mahomet :  auricular. 
•-  confeffion  is  perfedly  horrible  to  their 
*^.  imagination. .  Na  Turk,  of  any  delicacy, 
•*  would  ever  allow  his  wife,  particularly 
^Vif  he  had  but  one,  to  hold  private  con- 
•*ference  with  a  man,:  on  apy  preteKf 
♦*  whatever/' 

I  took  notice,  that  this  averfion  to  auri- 
cular  confeflion,  could  not  be  a  reafon  for 
the  Turk's  diflike  to  the  Protejiant  religion. 
**  That  is  true,'*  faid  he;  **  but  you  have 
^*  other  tenets  in  common  with  the  Catho-^ 

P8  '     '     ^Mics, 


.  * 
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*'  lies,    which  renders  yqut    religion    a* 
*'  odious  as  theirs.     You  forbid  polygamy 
*^  arid  concubinage,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
"  the  Turks,  who  obey  the  didlates  of  the 
•'  religion  they  embracej  is  confidered  as 
***an  rntblerablc   hardftiip.      Befides,    the 
**  idca^which  your  religion  gives  of  heaven, 
•*  is  by  no  means  to  their  tafte.     If  they 
•^  believed  ybur  account,  they  would  think 
•*  It  the    moft  tirefome   and   comfortlefs 
**  place  in  the  univerfe,  and  not  one  Turk 
**  among   a    thouland  would  go   to   the 
**  Ch  rift  ran  heaven   if   he   had  it   in  his 
**  choice.:    Laftly,   the  Chriftian  religion 
**  confiders  women,   as  creatures  upon  ai 
•'  le^^el  .with  men,  and  equally  entitled  to 
*'  every  enjoyment,  both  here  and  here- 
*'  after.     When  the  Turks  are  told  this," 
added  he,  **  they  are  not  furprifed  at  being 
*'  informed  alfo,  that  women,  in  general, 
*^  are  better  Chriftians  than  men ;  but  they 
''  are  perfectly  aftoniflied  that  an  opinion, 
*♦  which  they  think  fo  contrary  to  common 

**fenfe. 
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'^  feofe,  ihould  fubfift  among  the  rational^ 
^^  that  is  to  fay,  the  male  part  of  Chrifttan9« 
^^  It  is  impoflible/'  added  Mr.  Montague, 
*^  to  drive  it  out  of  the  head  of  a  MufluU 
.*'  man^  that  women  are  creatures  of  a 
*•  fubordinate  fpecies,  created  merely  to 
^*  comfort  and  amufe  men  during  their 
"  journey  through  this  vain  world,  but  by 
^*  no  means  worthy  of  accompanying  be« 
^^  lievers  to  paradife,  where  females,  of  a 
*'  nature  far  fuperior  to  women,  wait  with 
^'  impatience  to  receive  all  pious  Muflul- 
*'  men  into  their  arms.'' 

f 
9 

•s 

It  is  needlefs  to  relate  to  you  any  more 
of  our  converfation.  A  lady,  to  whom  I 
was  giving  an  account  of  it  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  could  with  difficulty 
allow  me  to  proceed  thus  far  in  my  narra- 
tive; but,  interrupting  me  with  impatience, 
ihe  faid,  (he  was  furprifed  I  could  repeat 
all  the  nonfenfical,  deteftable,  impious 
maxims  of  thofe  odious  Mahometans ;  and 

D  3  fhe 
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fhe  thought  Mr.  Montague  fliould  be  Cent 
back  to  Bgypts  with  his  long  beards  and 
not  be  allowed  to  propagate  o|)iniO]ls>  the 
bare  mention  of  which,  however  reafonable 
they  niight  appear  to  Turks,  ought  not  tft 
be  tolerated  in  any  Chriftian  Iand% 
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LETTER     IV. 

Venice* 

THE  view  of  Venice,  at  foave  little 
diftance  from  the  town,  is  mention- 
cd  by  many  travellers  in"  terms  of  the 
higheft  admiration.  I  had  been  fo  often 
forewarned  of " the'  amazement  with  which 
I  fliould  be  ftruck  at  firft  fight  of  this  city, 
that  when  I  actually  did  fee  iti  I.felt  little 
or  no  amazement  at  all.  You  will  behold, 
faid  thofe  anticipators,  a  magnificent  town, 
—or  more  frequently,  to  make  the  deeper 
impreffion,  they  gave  it  i&  detail — ^You 
will  behold,  faid  they,  magnificent  palaces, 
churches,  towers  and  fteeples,  all  Handing 
in  the  middle  of  the  fea.  Well;  this,  un- 
queftionably,  is  an  uncommon  fcene  ;  and 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  a  town, 

D  4  furrounded 
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furrounded  by  water,  is  a  very  fine  fight; 
but  all  the  travellers  that  have  exifted  fince 
the  days  of  Gain,  will  not  convince  me» 
that  a  town,  furrounded  by  land,  is  not  a 
much  finer.  Can  there  be  any  comparifon> 
in  point  of  beauty,  between  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  a  watery  furface,  and  the  de- 
lightful variety  of  gardens,  meadows,  hills, 
and  woods? 

If  the  fituation  of  Venice  render  it  lefs 
agreeable  thai^  another  city,  to  behold  at  a 
diilance,  it.  muft  render  it>  in  a  much 
fironger  degree,  lefs  agreeable  to  inhabit. 
Por  you  will  pleafe  to  recoUedl,  that,  inftead 
of  walking  or  riding  in  the  fields,  and 
enjoying  the  fragrance  of  herbs,  and  the 
melody  of  birds ;  when  you  wifh  to  take 
the  air  here,  you  muft  fubmit  to  be  paddled 
about,  from  morning  to  night,  in  a  narrow 
boat,  along  dirty  canals ;  or,  if  you  don't 
like  this,  you  have  one  refource  more,  which 
is,  that  of  walking  in  St.  Mark's  Place. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  difadvantages  which  Ve* 
nice  labours  under,  with  regard  to  fituation ; 
but  it  has  other  peculiarities,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  overbalance  them,  and 
render  it,  on  the  whole,  an  agreeable 
town. 

Venice  is  faid  to  be  built  in  the  fea; 
that  is,  it  is  built  in  the  midfl  of  (hallows, 
which  ftretch  fome  miles  from  the  fliore,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph.  Though 
thofe  (hallows,  being  now  all  covered  with 
water,  have  the  appearance  of  one  great 
lake,  yet  they  arc  called  Lagune,  or  lakes ; 
becaufe  formerly,  as  it  is  imagined,  there 
were  feveral.     On  failing  on  the  Laguna, 
and  looking  to  the  bottom,   many  large 
hollows  are  to  be  feen,    which,  at  fome 
former  period,  have,  very  poflSbly,  been 
diftind  lakes,  though  npw,  being  all  covered 
with  a  common  furface  of  water,  they  form 
one  Jarge  lake,  of  unequal  depth.     The 
iptervals  between  thofe  hollows,  it  is  fup- 

pofed, 


n 
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pofedi    were  little  ifl^nds,    and  are  now 

ihallows,    which,   at  ebb,  are  all  within 

•  .. .      .  _  f 

reach  of  a  pole. 

When  you  jipproach  the  city,  you  come 
along  a  liquid  road,  marked  by  rows  of 
flakes  on  each  fide,  which  dired  veflels,  of 
a  certain  burthen^  to  ayoid  the  fhallows, 
and  keep  in  deeper  water.  Thefe  (hallows 
are  a  better  defence  to  the  ,city  than  the 
flrongeft  fortifications.  On  the  approach  of 
an  enemy's  fleet,  the  Vepetians  hg^ve  only 
to  pull  up  their  flakes,  and  the  enemy  can 
advance  no  farther.  They  are  equally  be*- 
yond  the  infulc  of  a.  land  army,  even  in  the 
midft  of  winter ;  for  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  fea,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
prevent  fuch  a  flrengtji  of  ice  as  could 
admit  the  approach  of  an  army  that 
way# 

The  lake. in  which  Venice  flands,  is  a 
kind  of  fmall  inner  gulph)  feparated  from 

the 
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the  large  one  by  Come  ifkitds,  at  a  fevr 
miles  diflance.  Thefe  iflands^  in  a  great 
meafure,  break  the  force  of  the  Adriatic 
ftorms,  before  they  reach  the  Laguna;  yet* 
in  very  high  winds,  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  is  dangerous  to  gondolas,  and  {bme- 
times  the  gondoleers  do  not  truft  them- 
felves  even  on  the  canals  whhin  the  city* 
This  is  not  lb  great  an  inconveniency  to 
1:he  inhabitants  as  you  may  imagine ;  be« 
caufe  moft  of  the  hdufes  haVe  one  door 
opening  upon  ft  canal,  and  another  cpnH- 
muflicating  with  the  ftrcet;  by  ^ means  of 
which,  and  of  the  bridges,  you  can  go  to 
'almoll  any  part  of  the  town  by  land,  as 
'well  afe  by  water. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed 
at  about  150,000;  the  ftreets,  in  general, 
are  narrow ;  fo  are  the  canals,  except  the 
Grand  Canal;  which  is  very  broawl,  and  has 
a  ferpentine  cdurfe  through  the  middle  of 
the  city.     They  tell  you,  there  are  fe veral 

hundred 
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hundred  bridges  in  Venice.  What  pafs 
under  this  name,  however,  are  fingle  arches 
thrown  over  the  canals  j  moft  of  them 
paltry  enough. 

The  Rialto  confifts  alfo  of  a  fingle  arch, 
but  a  very  noble  one,  and  of  marble.  It  is 
built  acrofs  the  Grand  Canal>  near  the 
middle,  where  it  is  narrowed.  This  cele-* 
brated  arch  is  ninety  feet  wide  on  the  level 
of  the  canal,  and  twenty-four  feet  high. 
Its  beauty  is  impaired  by  two  rows  of 
booths,  or  {hops,  which  are  eredled  upon 
it,  and  divide  its  upper  furface  into  three 
narrow  ilreets.  The  view  from  the  Rialto 
is  equally  lively  and  magnificent;  the 
objeds  under  your  eye  are  the  Grand  Canal, 
covered  with  boats  and  gondolas,  and 
flanked  on  each  fide  with  magnificent 
palaces,  churches,  and  fpires ;  but  this  fine 
profped  is  almoft  the  only  one  in  Venice ; 
for,  except  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  Canal 
Regio,  all  the  others  are  narrow  and  mean; 

/.  fome 
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fome  of  them  have  no  quays;  the  ^ater 
literally  wailies  the  walk  of  the  houfes. 

When  you  fail  along  thofe  wretched  canals^ 
you  have  ho  one  agreeable  dbjedi  to  cheer 
the  fight;  and  the  fmell  id  overwhelmed 
with  t^e  ftenchy  which,  at  certain  feafon$t 
exhales  from  the  water. 
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LET  T  E  R     V, 


Venice.' 

As  the  only  agreeable  view  in  Venice 
is  from  the  Grand  Canal,  fo  the  only 
place  where  you  can  walk  with  eafe  and 
fafety,  is  in  the  Piazza  di  St.  Marco.  This 
is  a  kind  of  irregular  quadrangle,  formed 
by  a  number  of  buildings,  all  lingular  in 
their  kind,  and  very  diflferent  from  each 
other. 

The  Ducal  palace-^the  church  of  St. 
Marl^ — that  of  St.  Giminiano— a  noble 
range  of  buildings,  called  Procuratie  the 
new  and  the  old,  in  which  are  the  Mufeum, 
the  public  library,  and  nine  large  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  Procurators  of  St, 
Markj  all  thefe  buildings  are  of  marble. 

There 


\ 
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There  is  an  opiening  ftom  St.  Mark'a 
Race'to  the  fea,  oh^hich  fiahd  two  lofbf 

pillafs '  6f  gtanite^    Criminals  condemned 

«         _     .      •  ' 

to  fuflFer  death  pubiicly,  are  executed  be- 
tween  thefe  pillars:  on  the  top  of  one  of 
them  is  a  lion,  with  wings  j  a(nd  on  the  other, 
a  faint-^without  *  wings ; — there  is,  ho^- 
ever,  a  large  crocodile  at  his  feet,  which, 
I  prefume,  belongs  to  him.  At  one  corner 
of  St.  Mark's  church,   contiguous  to  the 

r 

palace,  ate  two  ftatues  of  Adam  and  Evei 
they  nave  neither  wings  nor  crocodile,  nor 
any  kind  of  attendant,  not  even  their  old 
acquaintance  the  ferpent. 

At  the  corner  of  the  new  Procuratie, 
a  little  "diftant  from  the  church,  (lands  the 
fteeple  of  St.  Mark.  This  is  a  quad  ran- 
gular  tower,  about  three  htindred  feet  in 
height.  lam  told  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
Italy  for  the  church  and  fteeple  to  be  in 
this  ftate  of  difunion.  This  fliocked  a 
clergyman,  of  my  acquaintance,  very  much ; 

he 
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jbe  mentioned  it  to  met  many  years  ago 
^mongft  the  errors  and  abfurdlties  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  gentleman  was 
clearly  of  opinion^  that  church  and  fteeple 
ought  to  be  infeparable  as  man  and  wife; 
and  that  every  church  ought  to  confider 
its  fteeple  as  mortar  of  its  mortar,  and 
ftone  of  its  ftone.  An  old  captain  of 
^  ftiip,  who  was  prefent,  declared  himfelf 
of  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  and  fwore 
that  a  church,  divorced  from  its  fteeple, 
.  appeared  to  him  as  ridiculous  as  a  (hip 
without  a  maft. 

/ 

A  few  paces  from  the  church  are  three 
tall  poles,  on  which  enfigns  and  flags  are 
hung  on  days  of  public  rejoicing.  Thefe 
ftandards  are  in  memory  of  the  three  king- 
doms, Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Negropont, 
which  once  belonged  to  this  republic; 
the  three  crowns  are  ftill  kept  in  the  Ducal 
palace.     Since  the  kingdoms  are  gone,  I 

Ihould  think  the  crowns  and   the  poles 

fcarcely 
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fcarcefy  worth  prefervingi  they  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  fame  value  to  Venice,  that  the 
title  of  King  of  France  is  to  bis  Britannic 
Majefty.    At  the  bottom  of  the  Tower  of 
St.  Mark,    is  a  fmall  neat  building   of 
marble,  called  the  Loggietta,  where  fome 
of  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark  conftantly 
attend  to  do  bufinefs.    Some  people  are  of 
opinion  that,  particularly  when  the  grand 
council,  or  the  fenate,  are  aifembled,  thefe 
Procurators  are  placed  there,  as  ftate  cen- 
tlnels,    to  give  warning  in  cafe  of  any 
appearance  of   difcontent  or    commotion 
among  the  populace,  which  muft  neceflarily 
fliew  itfelf  at  this  place,   as  there  is  no 
other  in  Venice  where  a  mob  could  z£* 
femble. 

The  patriarchal  church  of  St.  Mark> 
though  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  ex- 
penfive  in  the  world,  docs  not  ftrike  the 
eye  very  much  at  firft ;  the  architeihire  is 
of  a  mixed  kind,  moftly  Gothic,  yet  many 

Vol.  I.  E  of 
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of  the  pillars  ate  of  the  Grecian  ordetSj 
the  outline  is  incrufted  with  marble;  th^ 
infide,  ceiling,  and  flbor,  art  all  of  Yhe 
fineft  marble ;  tlie  numerous  pillars  wtiich 
iupport  the  roof  are  of  the  fame  Tubftancej 
the  whol?  is  crowned  by  five  domes ;— but 
all  this  labour  and  expence  have  been  di*-^ 
reded  by  a  very  moderate  fhare  of  tafte. 

The  front,  which  looks  to  the  palace^ 
has  five  hrafs  gates,  with  hiftorical  bas^ 
relieves;  over  the  principal  gate  are  placed 
the  four  famous  bronze  horfes,  faid  to  be 

k 

the  workpaanihip  of  Lyoippusj  they  were 
given  to  the  emperor  Nero^  by  Tiridates^ 
king  of  Armenia  J  the  fiery  fpirit  of  their 
countenances^  and  their  animated  attitudes^ 
ate  ^rfrtily  agreeable  to  their  original 
deftination,  c^  being  hamefled. to  the  cha-^* 
f  jot  of  the  Suij.--- Nero  placed  them  on  the 
triumphal  arch  t:onfecrated  to  himi  and 
they  are  to  be  feen  on  th?  reverfe  of  fome 
of  his  medals;  they  were  removed  from 
8  Home 


■ft  ft  ■" 


"'  ■' 
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RwhiB  to  Odnftantittople,  placed  in  the  Hyp^ 
podtdta6byConftantine,aiid  remained  there 
till  l3ie  takihg  of  Cotoftantinople  by  the 
French  and  Venetians  itt  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  when  they  were  carried 
td  V^nkfe,  and  placed  upon  the  gate  of  Su 
Mirk*«  church. 

The  treifufy  of  St.  Matk  is  very  tlch  in 
jewels  and  relics ;  and  it  was  hcceflary  to 
ipply  to  one  of  the  Procurators  of  St. 
Matk  for  lekve  to  fee  it.  I  ihall  only  men* 
tion  a  few  of  the  moft  valuable  effeds 
kmthere.  Eight  pillars  from  Solomon's 
temple  at  Jerufalem  j  a  piece  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  veil,  fome  of  her  hair,  and  a  fmaU 
portion  of  her  milk;  the  knife  ufed  by* 
our  Saviour  at  his  laft  fupper ;  one  of  the 
iKiils  of  the  crofs,  and  a  few  drops  of  his 
bloods  After  thefe  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  enumerate  the  boness  and  other  relics^ 
of  faints  and  martyrS)  of  which  ther^  is  a 
plentiful  ihow  in  thiis  church,  and  fiiil  kft 

E  2  need 


» 
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need  I  take  up  your  time  with  an  inventory 
of  the  temporal  jewels  kept  here;  it  would 
be  unpardonable,  however,  to  omit  men- 
tioning  the  pidure  of  the  Virgin,  by  St. 
Luke.  From  this,  compared  with  his 
other  works,  it  is  plain,  that  St.  Luke  was 
a  much  better  evangelifl;  than  painter :  fome 
profeflions  feem  to  be  almoft  incompatible 
with  each  other: — I  have  known  many 
very  good  painters  who  would  have  made 
bad  faintSi  and  here  is  an  inflance  of  an 
excellent  faint  who  was  but  an  indifferent 
painterr 

The  old  Procuratie  is  built  of  a  kind^F 
black  marble  J   the  new  is  of  the  pietra 
dura  of  Ifiria* 

The  church  of  St.  Geminiano  ia  an  ele- 
gant piece  of  architecture,  by  Sanfovino. 

The  Dtical  palace  is  an  immenfe  build- 
ing, entirely  of  marble.    Befides  the  apart- 
ments 
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meats  of  the  Doge,  there  are  alfo  halls  and 
chambers  for  the  fenate,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent councils  and  tribunals.  The  priuf- 
cipal  entrance  is  by  a  fpacious  flair,  called 

the  Giants  ftair,  on  account  of  two  Coloflal 
fiatues  of  Mars  and  Neptuncy  placed  at 
the  top;  they  are  of  white  marble,  the 
work  of  Sanfovino,  and  intended  to  repre- 
fent  the  naval  and  military  power  of  this 
date.  Their  gigantic  (ize  might  be  proppr 
enough  formerly,  but  they  would  he  jufter 
emblems  of  the  prefent  force  of  this  re- 
public if  their  ftature  were  more  moderate. 

XJnder  the  porticoes,  to  which  you  afcend 
by  this  ftair,  you  may  perceive  the  gaping 
mouths  of  lions,  to  receive  anonymous 
letters,  informations  of  treafonable  prac^- 
tices,  and  accufations  of  magiftrates  for 
abufes  in  office. 

From  the  palace  there  is  a  covered  bridge 
of  communication  to  a  ftate  prifou,  on  the 

E  3  other 
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Other  fide  of  the  caml.  PriTonors  pafii  to 
aEl4  from  the  courts  over  this  bridge,  which 
is  n^med  Ponte  Dei  Sof]piri. 

*  - 

The  apartments  and  halla  of  the  Ducal 
^lace  are  ornamented  by  the  pencils  of 
Titi^a,  Paul  Vfeponcfe^  Tmtoret,  Palma^ 
the  Baflaae,  aod  oth^  painters*  The  rape 
of  Eiu'opay  and  the  iJorming  of  Zara,  both 
by  Paul  Ver<mefe»  are  amongft  the  higheft 
efleenied  pieces  of  Xh^  vfi^&Ar.  The  foot 
of  Europa  is  honoured  with  the  particular 
admiration  of  the  connoifieurs;  the  huH 
fecms  to  be  of  their  way  of  thinking,  for 
he  licks  it  as  he  bear&  her  along  above  the 
waves,  Som^  people  adfnire  even  this 
thought  of  the  painter  J  I  cannot  fay  lam 
of  the  number :  I  think  it  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  pidqre  which  is  not  admirable }  it  is 
making  Jupiter  enter  a  Httle  too  much 
into  the  charaSer  which  he  had  aflumed. 
There  are  a  few  pidures  in  this  palace  by 
Titian^  but  ^  great  many  by   the  other 

mailers. 
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xnafters.     The  fubjefts  are  moftly  taken 
from  the  hiftory  of  Venice. 

Within  th^  p^k^c  there  is-^a  Httle  arfe- 
2ial»  which  communicates  with  the  hall  of 
tl\e  g^eat  council.  Here  a  great  number 
of  mufkets  are.  k^apt*  ready  c;hv§edj,  with 
whi^h  the  nobles  may  armtljemfelv^s  on  any 
fudden  infurrei^ion*  or  other  emprgeqcy^ 

The  lower  gallery  or  the  piazza,  under 
the  palace,  is  called  the  Broglio.     In  this 

the  noble  Venj^tians  "^alk  and  converfe; 
it  is  qnly  Uerc;,  and  at  council,  where  they 
li2kve  pjppprtupities  of  meeting  together ;  for 
the^  feldam  vifit  openly,  or  in  a  family  way, 
^  e^ch  other's  houfes,  and  fecret  meeting 
would  give  uml^age  to  the  ftate  inquifitbrs ; 
th^y  qh^fe,  th^efore,  to  tr^nfe^k  their  • 
budnefs  on  this  public  walk.  People  of 
inferior  rank  feldom  remain  on  the  Brog- 
lio for  any  length  iP^f  time  yvhex)  tke  ^obii» 
lity  4re  t^icre  • 

)5  4 


-  ^ 
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LETTER     VI. 


Venice. 


I  WAS  led,  in  my  laft,  into  a  very  par- 
ticular (and  I  wifti  you  may  not  have 
alfo  found  it  very  tedious)  defcription  of 
St.  Mar|:'s  Place.  There  is  no  help  for 
what  is  paft,  but,  for  your  comfort,  you 
have  nothing  of  the  fame  kind  to  fe^r 
while  we  remain  here;  for  tl^ere  is  not 
another  fquare,  ox  place,  as  the  French  with 
.  more  propriety  call  them,  in  all  Venice. 
To  compenfate,  however,  fpr  ther?  being 
but  one,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  obje^s 
to  be  feen  at  this  one,  than  in  any  h^lf 
dozen  of  t]he  fquares,  or  pla^ies,  of  London 
or  Paris. 

.  I. 

After  our  eyes  had  been  dazzled  with 
looking  at  pictures,  and  our  legs  cramped 

with 


\ 
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Vith  fitting  in  a  gondola,  it  is  no  fmall 
relief,  and  amufement)  to  faunter  in  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark. 

The  number  and  diverfity  of  objeds 
which  there  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye, 
naturally  create  a  very  rapid  fucceffion  of 
ideas.  The  fight  of  the  churches  awakens 
religious  fentiments,  and,  by  an  eafy  tran- 
fition,  the  mind  is  led  to  contemplate 
the  influence  of  fpperftition*  In  the  midft 
of  this  re verie,i*  Nero's  four  horfes  appear, 
apd  carry  the  fancy  to  Rome  and  Conftan- 
tinople.  While  you  are  forcing  your  way^ 
f\7ord  in  bandj    with    the  heroic  Henry 

papdclo,  iqtp  the  capital  of  Afia,  Adam 

•  *  ■  ■ 

and  Eve  ftQp  your  progrefsy  and  lead  you 
to  the  garden  of  Eden.  You  have  no( 
long  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  hap- 
pinefs  in  that  delightful  paradife,  till  Eve 

—  her  ralh  hand  in  evil  hour 


Forth  reaching  to  the  fruitj  (he  plucks,  fheeats. 

After 


n 
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After  tl»t  enfortunate  repaft,  bo  n^rf^ 
«t)mfott  b^iQg  tQ  be  found  th^re,  you  are 
glad  to  mount  St,  Mark's  ^9^i^ged  lip^»  md[ 
fly  back  to  the  Ducal  palace,  where  you  will 
^ntur^Hy  refle£k  on  thcf  ri£e  ^nd  progrefs 
of  the  Venetian  ik^^c^  and  the  various 
fprings  of  their  government.  While  you 
admire  the  ilrength  of  a  coaAitutjion  whid^ 

ha?  ftood  firm  for  fo  many  ^es,  you  ve 

appalled  at  the  Cght  of  the  lion's  ^  moutl; 
gaping  for  accufatipns;  and  turniqg  with 
horror  from  a  place  wherfe  innocence  feems 
expofed  to  the  attacks  of  hidden  malice^ 
you  are  regaled  with  a  profpeft  of  the  fea, 
which  opens  your  return  to  a  country  of 
real  freedom,  where  juftice  reje(fis  the  libel 
of  the  hidden  accufer,  and  dares  to  try, 
condemn,  and  execute  o^enfyy  the  higheft, 
as  well  as  the  loweft,  delinquent, 

I  affure  you  I  have,  more  than  once, 
made  all  this  tpur^  -ftan^ing  in  the 
laiddle  of  St.   ^rk*9  fquare;   where^, 

in 
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in  the  Fwaoh  pl*cfi,  you  Hyc  »o^ 
tbing  before  your  cye^  but  moamnentf 

of  the  monafch's  vankyt  and  the  paopk^s 
adulation;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
London  (<iuares,  and  llreetSj  what  idea  can 
prefent  itfelf  to  the  isnagin^tion,  beyond 
that  of  the  fdug  neatnefs  and  conveniency 
of  fubftantial  brick  houfes? 

I  have  been  fpeakuig  hitherto  of  a  morn- 
ing  fauQter;  for  in  the  evening  there  ge« 
nerally  is,  pn  St.  Mark'p  Place,  fuch  a 
mixed   multitude  of   Jews,    Turks,   and 

Cbriftians;  lawyers,  knaves,  and  pick* 
pockets;  mountebanks,  old  women,  and 
pbyficians}  women  of  quality,  with  ma&s ; 
ftrumpets  barefaced;  and,  in  (hort,  fuch  a 
jumble  of  fenators,  Citizens,  gondoleers, 
and  people  of  every  charafter  and  condition, 
that  your  ideas  are  broken,  bruifed,  and 
difl cheated  in  the  crowd,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  you  can  think,  or,  rcfled,  on  nothing*; 

yet 
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yet  this  being  a  ftate  of  mind  which  many 
people  are  fond  of,  the  place  never  fails  M 
be  well  attended,  and,  in  fine  weather, 
numbers  pafs  a  great  part  of  the  night 
there.  When  the  piazza  is  illuminated, 
and  the  (hops,  in  the.  adjacent  fireets, 
lighted  up,  the  whole  has  a  brilliant  effe€t  5 
and  as  it  is  the  puftom  for  the  ladies,  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen,  to  frequent  th« 
cafiinos  and  cofFee^houfes  around,  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  either  Vapxhall  or  Ranelagh^ 

It  is  not  in  St.  Mark's  Place  that  you  are 
to  look  for  the  fineft  monuments  of  the 
art  of  Titian,  or  the  genius  of  Palladio;  for 
thpfe  it  is  necefiary  to  vifii  the  churches  and 
palaces:  but  if  you  2^re  inclined  to  make 
that  tour,  you  muft  find  another  Cicerone, 
for  I  fhall  certainly  not  undertake  the  ofiice. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of 
painting  or   architedpre;  I  have  no  new 

remarks 
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tcmarks  to  make  on  thofe  fubjcdls,  and  I 
wifh  to  avoid  a  hackneyed  repetition  of 
what  has  been  faid  by  others* 

Some  people  feem  afFe^ed  fay  paintings 
to  a  degree  which  I  never  could  feel,  and 
can  fcarcely  conceive.  I  admire  the  workk 
of  Guido  and  Raphael,  but  there  are 
amateurs  who  fall  downright  in  love  with 
every  man,  woman,  or  angel,  produced  by 
thofe  painters* 

When  the  fubjed  is  pathetic,  I  am  often 
ftruck  with  the  genius  and  execution  of  the 
a^rtift,  an^f  touched  with  the  fcene  repre- 
fented,  but  without  feeling  thofe  violent 
emotions  of  grief  which  fome  others  dif- 
play*  I  have  feen  a  man  fo  afFedled  with 
the  grief  of  Venus,  for  the  death  of 
Adonis,  that  he  has  wiped  his  eyes  as  if 
he  had  been  (bedding  tears;  and  have  heard 
another  exprefs  as  much  horror  at  the 
martyrdom  of  a  faint,  as  he  could  have 

donft 
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iflottfi  bad  h6  been  pttfcnt  at  tbe  real  exc* 
ttitibtt.  ttorace*8  obfervktioti  is  fjcrfcdily 
juft,  as  he  applks  it, 

Segniius  irritant  animos  demiini  per  aureni> 
.Qgaih  qu«  funt  oculis  fubjcfta  fidclibus — * 

He  18  titatihg  of  (dramatic  piecti; 
Auc  agitUr  te%  in  fctni&>  auc  ada  tefbrturf^ 

is  the  preceding  line.  On  the  ftage,  what 
is  adiuallj^  ffeprefetited,  makes  ti  ftrbftgei: 
impreffion  than  what  is  onljr  related ;  and 
in  real  life,  no  doubt,  we  fliould  be  more 
!(!hocked  by  feeing  a  murder  committedi 
thaA  by  hearing  an  accotmt  ojF  it.  But 
Xi^hethet  feeing  a  pathetic  ftory  exprefled 
in  J)aintthg,  ot  hearing  it  related,  has  the 
mbft  powerful  etFe<a,  is  a  difFeretit  queftioft* 
1  tfnly  fay  for  ihyfelf,  that,  on  conteiii^ 
plating  a  painted  tragedy,  I  can  never  help  ' 


'What  we  hear, 


IVith  flower  pa^ffion  to  the  heart  proceeds^ 
Tiian  t^sth  kn  iiu^abe  ^Ibwi  the  veiy  dteds. 
f  The  bttfinefs  of  the  drama  mail  appear  in  adion  of 
€^r<;^r1ptibxi. 

*  recoiled- 


\ 
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fttoflfeSiiig  ihltX  ft  ii  a£led  upoa  canvaai 
^hii  nfetelr  laili  to  datt  fuch  &  ray  of 
<^omfoirt  into  fliy  helirt^  as  cheers  it  up^ 
in  fpite  dF  all  tfa^  blood  and  carnage  1  fee 
before  ray  e^.  With  a  mind  h  vulgarly 
fablric^ted^  yott  will  not  be  fuJ-prifed  ivhen 
I  ft<^nowledge^  that  I  have  Mt  more  com* 
{)aflien  lit  the  fight  of  a  fingle  highway- 
man goinjg  to  TybtiriSi  than  at  the  maffacre 
bf  ttro  thdufand  innocettte,  though  exe* 
cuted  by  Nicholas  PouflTm  himfelf.  This 
convinces  me  that  I  am  not  endued  with 
the  organs  c^a  connoi0eun 

But  if  you  are  viokntly  bent  upon  being 
tiKMUght  a  malt  of  very  refined  tafte,  thef e 
are  books  in  abundance  to  be  had>  which 
^ill  put  you  tn  pofleffion  of  all  the  tfet^ia 
of  technical  appiaufci  or  cdnfUres  and  ftt> 
niih  you  v^th  fuitable  exj^reffions  for  llhe 
>9vhole  dimak  of  fenfibility.  As  ^t  myfdfy 
i  was  long  ago  taught  alefibn,  which  maide 
ft  ^ef^p  iteptcffficin  on  my  mtjbd>  and  will 

eflfeaually 
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cfFedualljr  prevent. me  from  every  afFeda-» 
tion  of  that  kind»     Very  early  in  life,  I 
refided  above  a  year  at  Paris,  and  happened 
one  day  to  accompany  five  or  fix  of  our 
countrymen,  to  vieW  the  pi^res  in  the 
Palais  Roy  ah     A  gentleman  who  aflFeded 
an  enthufiaftic  paffion  for  the   fine  arts, 
particularly  that  of  painting,  and  who  had 
the  greateft  deure  ro  be  thought  a  con- 
noiffeur,  was  of  the  party.     He  had  read 
the  lives  of  the  painters,  and  had   the 
Voyage  Pittorefque    de   Paris    by    heart. 
From  the  moment  we  entered  the  rooms  he 
began  to  difplay  all  the  refinements  of  his 
tafte ;  he  inftruded  us  what  to  admire,  and 
drew  us  away  with  every  fign  of  difgufl; 
when  we  flopped  a  moment  at  an  un- 
celebrated pifture.      We  were  afraid   of 
appearing  pleafed  with  any  thing  we  faw, 
till  he  informed  us  whether  or  not  it  was 
Avorth  lookiQg  at.     He  iKook  his  head  at 
lame,  tofied  up  his  nofe  at  others;  com- 
mended a  few,  and  pronounced  fentence 

pa 
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on  every  piece  as  he  paflcd  along,  with 
the  mdft  impdfinf  tone?  6f  fagacityl— **  Bad, 
*»  that  Caravaggb  i^  tod  bad  indeed,  dlv^H 
"  of  aill  grace  }~but  here  is  a  Caf accl  that 
"  makes  amendft;  how  charm  iflg.  the  grie?f 
**  of  that  Magdalen !  The  Virgin,  yoi»»U 
"  obfetve,  gentlemen,  is  only  fainting,  but 
"  th  e  CJirift  is  qiiite  -  deadi    Look  at  the 
*«  arm,  did  you  cver'fee  any  thing  To  d^d  ? 
*'  — Ayci  here's  a  Madona,  .wliicli  they 
'*  tell  you  is  an  original,  by  Guido  j  but 
**  any  body  may  fee  that  it  is  only  a  tole- 
"  rable  copy. — Pray,  -  gentlemen,  obferve 
^*  this  St.  Sebaftian,  how  delightfully  he 
**  expires:  Don*t  you  all  feel  the  arrow 
**  in  your  hearts?  Pm  fure  T  feci  it  in 

* 

^^  miae.     Do  let  us  ipDve  on;  I  fhould  die 
**  with  agony  if  I  looked  apy  longer/* 

We  at  length  came  to  the  St.  John,  by 
Raphael,  and  here  this  man  of  tafte  flop- 
pcd  fhort  in  an  extafy  of  admiration.— -One 
of  the  company  had  already  pafied   it, 

Vou  L  F  without 
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without .  Wjipding  it,  and ,  was  looking  at 
^||§^ec  pi^ares  oouwhiekthe  conooiifeur 

V.  5f»Ujd)Q»C?'.'  Th^hqi^ft;gentleman'ftaj:t€d^ 

itn&  ^ftned  arovwd  ta  koQW  what  Qdbto«:  he 

J       •  ,     ,     '  «  .  I ;     i  J  '    •        '   J  ''        -^  •         '  •  -  • 

, ««  ilav^  you  eyes,  io, your  hcad,>  5ir?" 

t 

",  ^oi»^St,  Jolwgi  whg*  you  fee  him.?"_ 

I       .         -     . 

.,.«  St.  Jq|ip  !"xepliftd  the  other,  io  amaze? 
n^eat,    "  Aye,  Sir,,  St..  John  the  Baptift,,/« 

•    .     f*  .  .  '  .  „ 

«'  I  ^oQj't  know  w,hat  you  m^an,  Sir,** 
faid  the  gentleman,  peevifhly. 


**  Don^t  you?*'  rejoined  the  connoifTeur; 
** .  then  rPU  endej^yQur^  to  e^cplain  myfelf.  I 
*\m??iQ  St,  John  in  th^  wilder^efs,  by  thdt 
"  divine  JLaffacUe  Sanzio  da  U rhino,  ahd 
«» .th^te^h^  ftao4a.liy  TQwr  Jidec— Pray,-my 

,^  **  4«ar 


i^ 


'$i 


^  i^uo  Sir,  WiU  you  be  ib  obliging  as  to 
*^  be&om  a  little  of  jbut  attention  ob  that 
^*  foot  ?  Does  it  jabt  ftan  from  tbe:walli 
**  Is  it  not  perfefily  out  of  the  frame?  Did 
•^yoH  ever  fee  ikcii  colouring?  They  talk 
^'fii  Titian  J  can  Titian's  colouring  excel 

ft  "  * 

*»  dtel?  what  tiratlr,  "What  tiattirc  in  the 
••  hearfl  To  the  degance  of  the  arifitjtie, 
mt- 18  joined  tfee-fife]t)licityo#  nature.'* 

I  I  '  ,       4  •      .  —  • 

\ 

We  ftood  liftening  in  filfent  adhilratiotfi 
and  began  to  imagine  we  perceived  all  the 
perfections  he  enumerated ;  when  a  perfon 
in  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  fervice  came  and 
informed  us,  that  the  original,  which  he 
prefumed  was  the  pifture  we  wiflied  to 
fee,  was  in  another  room;  the  Duke 
having  allowed  a  painter  to  copy  it.  Tbat 
which  we  had  been  looking  at  was  a  very 
wretched  daubing>  done  from  the  original 
by  fome  obfcure  painter,  and  had  been 
thrown,  with  other  rubbiihy  into  a  corner; 
vrbere  the  Swiis  had  accidentally  difcovered 


Fa 
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it,  and  had  bung  it  up  merely  by  way  of 
covering  the  vacant  fpace  on  tbe  wall,  till 
tbe  otber  ihould  be  replaced. 

How  tbe  connoifleur  looked  on  tbis  try^ 
ing  pc^iion^  I  cannot  iay.  It  would  bave 
been  barbarous  to  have  tumedin  eye  upon 
bim.«^I  fiepped  into  tbe  next  room^  fully 
determined  to  be  cautious  in  deciding  on 
the  merit  of  painting}  perceiving  that  it 
was  not  iafet  in  this  fcience;  to  fpeak  eyen 
from  the  book^» 


t 
A 
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• '       » 
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L  E  T  X  E  R     YD. 


Venice. 


E  acquire  an  early  partiiarity  for 
RoAej  by  reading  the  claHiCSt'afTd 
the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  republic;  'Other 
parts  of  Italy  alfo  interefl:  us  more  on 
account  of  their  having  been  the  refidence 
of  the  did  RomanSi  than  from  the  regard 
we  pay  to  what  has  been  trania^led  there 
during  the  '  laft  fourteen  or  fifteen  cen- 
turies. 


»   •> 


■•* 


Venice  claims  no  importance  from  an- 
cient hiftory,  and  boafts  no  connexion 
with  the  Roman  re{>ublic;  it  fprung  from 
the  ruins  of  that  emjpire;  and  whatever 
4ts  annals  offer  vvorthy  of  the  attention  of 
mankind^  is  indejpendent  of  the  prejudice 
we  reel  in  favour  of  tne  Roman  namc^ 

F  3  The 
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Tke  independence  of  Venice  was  not  built 
on  ufurpationi  nor  cemented  with  blood} 
it  was  founded  on  the  firft  law  of  human 
nature^  andlthe  imdoubited  rights  of  man. 

Ahput  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century» 

when  £urope  formed  one  continued  iise^e 

•  -  "  • 

of  violence  and  bloodflx?d;  a  hatred  .of 
tyranny,  a  love  of  Ub^rty^  aixd  a  dread  cf 
the  cruelty, of  Barbarians, . pmmjpted  ^he 
Vencti,  a.  people  inhabiting  a  fajall  diftrid 
of  Italy,  ^  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padua, 
and  fome  peafapts  who  lived  op  the  fertile 
banks  of , the  Po,  to  feek  an  afylum  frpai 
the  fury  of  Aitila,  amongft  the  little  iflands 
and  marfhes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic 
Qulplu  »  • 


Before  this  time,  fopae.  $,{baripen,  had 
built  Unall  *houfes^  or  huts,  on  ope^of  thcfe 
iflands,  called,  Ilialto^^  Tbe-citY  of  l^adua, 
with  a  view  to  draw  conunercial  adva]K9ges 
frop*  this  eftabli/hqpicnti  .epcpurag«d  4bpip 

of 


f        « 


of  her  inhiA>itaiito  to  (ettle  there,  and  fctt 
^vef y  year  three  or  fwtt  citizeiis  to  ^alt  afs 
magiflr&ite^.  Wbeti'  Attila  ha^  tkkHi  ami 
^ftroy^d  Aquiteia,  ^reat  numbers  ^rbte  all 
the  nefigl^botirifil;' coiihi^ries  fled^toHiaW; 
^hofe  flKel)eing  augmented  by  deW%(^fes, 
tdok  thename  of  Veniee,  f ibm' f he  dilb^i^ 
from  wbkh  the  greater  nute'b^iF  of  tbfe 
earlieft  refugees  had-Sed.  On  the  death  ttf 
Attila/  many  returned  to  their  former  ha^ 
hftations;  but  thofe  who  preferred  freedom 
and 'fecurity  to  atl*  other  advantages^  re* 
mained  -at  Venice.  Such  was  the  l^egrnning 
cf  this  celebrated  republic.  Some  nice 
diftinguifhers  pretend,^  that  thig  wi$  the 
hcginning  of  their  freedom,  but  not  of  thefr* 
independency?  for  they  affert,  that  the 
Venetians  were  dependent  on  Padua,  as 
their  mother  city.  ^  It  is  certain  thg^t  the 
Paduans  claimed  fuch  a  prerogative  over 
this  infant  date,  and  attempted  to  fubjed 
her  to  fome  commercial  reftridlions;  thefe 

F  4  were 
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vMrrg.ffje^d  by  ij^  V^QCtUtia,  as  irlnCrary 
and  vexatious..  Difputes  arofe  y^ry .  dan- 
gerpus'to  both}  but  they  ended  in  Venice 
^entirely .  throwing  off  the  ].urifdi^oii  of 
Fadpi^  It  is  curiouSj  and  not  nnworthy 
of  ferious  attentipnin  t]be  prefent;  age,  to 
^eti^.p^i'^Qt  now  totally  fubj^ed  to  the 
child,  whom  ific  wiihcd.  to  rct^iQ-  iB  too 
figproua  at  d^pendcQce^ 


<. '   > 


The  irruption  of  the  Lombards  intp 
Italy,^  while  \X  fprea.4  havoc  and  cj^ftrudlioa 
over  the  adjacent  <;oqntry,  was  the  caufe  of 
a  grcajt  acceffion  of  ftrength  to  Venice,  by 
the  (^umbers  of.  new  refugees  who  fled  xs>  it 
with  all  the  we^th  they  could  carry,  and 
became  fut^e^^  of  this  ftf  te* 


I       ^ 


The,  Lombards  themfelves,  while  they 
eftablifhed  their  kingdom  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy*  and  fubdued  all  the  ancient 
dillrid  of  the  V^neti,  thoD^ht  propjer  to 

kavc 
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feaveithia  Uttle  ilate  unmolefled,  imagbing 
tWan  actempt  agatnft  it  would  be  attended 
with  morje  trouWe  thaii  profit ;  and  while 
they  carried  on  more  tmportaat  conqaefts.  ' 
they  found  it  convenient  to  be  on  a  good 
footing  with  Venicei  w^iofe  numerous  fqua- 
drons  of  fmall  veffels  could  render  ^he  mod 
cflential  fcrvices  to  their  armie$.     /Accord- 
ingly leagues  and   treaties  were  formed 
xKcafionally  between ,  the  •  two  ftates ;  *  the 
Xrombards  in  all  probability  imagining,  that 
it  would  be  in  their  power,  at  anytime,  to 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  this  iriconfider- 
able  republic;     But  when  that  people  had 
fully  eftabliflied  their*  new  kingdom,  and 

■  * 

were  free  from  the  ex  pence  of  other  xifrars, 
they  then  found  Venice  fo  muth  increafed 
in  ftrength,  that,  however  much  they  might 
have  wifhed  to  comprehend  it  within  their 
dominions,  it  appeared  no  longer  conAftent 
with  (bund  policy  to  make  the  attempt. 
T^hey  therefore  chofe  rather  to  confirm 
tlwir  anci«»t  alliance  by  frefh  treaties. 

When 
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Wbea  Chmlemagne  overtimed  the 
Idhgdom  o£  tbe  Lbni!betrdB»  apd,  after  hav- 
ing fem  thek  %iiig  Didicr  pf iibiier  to 
Ivr^n^,  WM  ^itmtied  efnperor  it  RofM, 
Iby  Jtep  tiie  Third,— *tfee  Venetian  ftate  c«I- 
ftVated  the  favour  of  that  conqueror  with 
Ifo.  much  addrefe,  that,  inftead  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing  againft  their  independence^ 
fee  confirmed  the  treaty  they  had  made 
^kh  the  Lombards;  by  which,  among 
o^r  things,  the  limits,  or  boundaries,  be^ 
tween  ihe  two  ffates,  were  afqertained. 

In  the  wars  wiiA  the  eafterh  ettipjtc,  and 
in  thefe  of  later  date  betweem  France  and 
the  bottfe  of  Aiaflbcia,  Venice  al  way&  cadea- 
poured  jtp  avoi4  ttie  rel«ntment  xA  eiditr  of 
the  co^tcndi^kg  parties;  fecn^y,  hofwercr^ 
aflifting  that  ^hich  irais  at  the  grcateft 
difiance  from  her  own  domtnaoo^  and,  of 
coiikicquence,  the  leaft  formidaUe  to  her. 
Thofc  ^reat  powers,-  on  their  parw,  were  fo 
eager  to  humble,  or  deftroy,'  each  other, 

th*t 
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fitsx  itie  xifiog  -v%our,  of  V^ce  vtia  pif-i. 
(nitted  to  geoMr*  ibr  ages,  idmoft  onobierv* 
ed.  Like  the  fame  of  Marc^Uus,  it  might 
luert  ]»een  £iid  of  that  repuhUc, 

Crefipit  occulto  vclut  arbor  aevo*. 

Aftd^bca,  at  kagJfb,  ibc.  J)egan  to  cccitc 
Oie  i?a^qu(y  of  ijhe  gf ^  -ftates  of  Europe, 
ibfi  had.  acquired  ftreogth  and  nMH^ueg 
fufficient  to  refift  not  only  one,  bat  great 
combinations  of  thofe  powers  leagued  for 
hef  deftrudtion* 


\ 


i*  This  republic,  in  its  various  periods  of 

.  t/  increafe,  of  meridian  fplendor,  and  of  de- 
clenfion,  has,  already  exifled  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  other  of  which  hiftoty 
makes  mention.  The  Venetians  themfelves 
aflert,  that  this  duration  is  owing  ta  the 
excellent  materials  of  which  their  govern- 
ment has  been  compofed,  by  which  they 

•  Like  a  youthful  tree,  of  growth 
JnfpnfiWe,  Wgh  fhoots  his  fprcadiug  fame, 

Francis^ 

ima^irip 
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imagine  it  has.  long  fioce  been  brought  ti^ 
the  higheft  degree  of  peifeiaion^    ;  .       4 

•  As  I  have  bellowed  ibme  time  fii^ce  .we 
came  hither  in  confidering  the  Venetian 
hil^ory  and  government,  J  (hall,  in.  my 
nexty  take  a  general  view  of  thpfe  boifted 
materials,  that  we  may  be .  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  this  high  eulogium  is  v^ell 
founded. 


•  '\ 
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L  E  .T  T  E  R      VIII. 


Venice; 

THE  firft  form  of  government  efta- 
blilhed  at  Venice**  was  purely  de- 
mocraticaL  Magiilrates  were;  chofen  by  a 
general  aflembly  of  the  people:  they  were 
called  Tribunes;  and  as  this  fnmll  cam* 
munity  inhabited  feveral  little  iflands^ ,  a 
Tribune  was  appointed  to  Judge  t:aufest  and 
diftribute  juftice,  on  each  of  thofe  iflands. 

His  power  was  continued  one  year;  at  the 

*     •  •    •  * 

expiration  of  whichf  he  was  accountable 
for  his  condu^  to  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  people,  who  annually  ele^ed  a  new  fet 
of  Tribunes. 

* 
This  fimple  form  of  governmentf  while 

it  marks  a  ftrid  regard  to  that  freedom  fo 

* 

deKghtful 
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delightful  to  the  mind  of  man,  was  found 
(ufEcicnt,  for  the  ipace  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  to  maintain  order  in  a  fmall 
community,  (ituated  ta  *  this  was.  At 
length  the  bad  adminiftratioh  of  fome  of 
the  Tribunes,  difcord  and  animofity  among 
others,  and  fome  fufpicions  that  the  Lom- 
bards promoted  cJvil  diflenfionj  with  a  view 
to  bring  the  replublic  under  their  dominion, 

i 

awakened  the  fears  of  the  peoplej^  and  made 
them  liffen  to  the  opinions  of  thofe  who 
thought  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 

ment  neceffary. 

*'  .1.  ,■■,. 

.'  After  various (  debates  and  |Mr6po&l8>  it 
was  finally  deterttiinedy  that  a  cbkf  ma« 
gtftrate  ihould  he  elected,  as  the  celnlre  of 
public  authority,  whofc.  power  might  give 
'  fuch*  vigour  and  efficacy  to  thekws,  a»  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  times  o£  danger^; 
and  whofe  duty  fliould  be,  to  dired  the 
force*  of  the  refources  oi  the  iSate  with 
pfonptitude;  uncraibped  by^^  th^t  oppofpi 

6  tion> 
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tioH)  aod  confeqiient  di|U]torine%  which 
had  been  too  apparent  tinder  the  Tribimcst 
This  magiftrate  vyas  npt  to  »be  namf d.Kiag, 
but  Duke,  which  has  fince  beep  corrupted 
to  Doge;  the  office  was  not  to  be  here* 
ditary,  but  elcdive^  and  the  Poge  waf  to 
enjoy  it  for  life.  It  was  agreed  that  be 
fhould  have  the  nomination  of  all  the  in- 
ferior magiftrateS)  and  the  power  of  mak-> 
ing  peace,  and  declaring  war,  without, 
confulting  any  but  fuch  of  the  citizens,  as 
he  fhould  think  proper- 

Whien  the  cledion  took  place,  all  Ac 
fuflFrages  fell  upon  Paul  Luc  Anafefte,  who 
entered  into  this  new  office  in  the  year 
697^ 

>  * 

The  Venetians  muft  certainly  have  felt 
great  inconveniencies  from  their  former 
government,  or  have  been  under  great 
dread  from  domeftic  or  foreign  enemies, 

before 


1 

« 
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'  before  they  could  fubmit  to  fuch  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  nature  of.  their 
cooftitution.  It  is  evidentf  that,  on 
this '  occafion,    they  Teem    to    have    lofl 

that  jealous    attention  to  liberty    which 

•  ,  -   ,  •• 

they  formerly  poflefled;    for  while  they 

»  •  ,  *■        » 

'withheld  from  their  chief  magiftrate  the 

tiame,  they  left  him  all  the  power,  of  a 

.   . '  • «  * 

King,  There  is  ho  period  when  real 
and  enlightened  patriots  ought  to  watch 
with  more  vigilance  over  the  fights  of  the 
peoples  than  in  times  of  <Janger  from 
foreign  eneriiiesj  for  the  public  jin.  general 
\  are  then  fp  much  engroff^d  by  the  dangers 
from  without,  that  they  overlook  the  en- 
croachments which  are  more  apt»  at  thofe 
times  than  any  otiier,-  to  be  made  on  their 
.  conflitqtipn  from  wichin:  ahd  it  is  of  fmali 
importance  that  m?n  defend  their  country 
ffom  foreign  foes,  unlefs  they  retain  fuch  a 
ihare  of  internal  freedom,    as  reoilers  a 

(iODntry  worth  the  defending. 

It 
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tt  i$  highly  probable,  that:  the,  great 
degree  of  popularity  which  their  firft  Doge 
had  acquired  before  he  arrived  at  that' 
dignity,  and  the  great  coufidetice  the  people 
had  in  his  public  and  private  virtues,  ren- 
dered them  unwilling  to  limit  the  powef 
of  a  perfon,  who,  they  were  convinced^ 
would  make  a  good  ufe  of  it.  If  the  liiaii 
had  been  immortal,  and  incorruptible,  they 
wotild  have  been  in  the  right:  .howeter, 
itmuft  be  confefled,  that  this  Doge  juftifi- 
ed  their  good  opinion  more  than  favourites 
of  the  people  generally  do. 

In  the  councils  which  he  called  on  ihy 
matter  of  importance,  he  fent  meflages 
to  thofe  citizens,  £bf  whofe  judgment  he 
had  the  greateft  efteem,  fraying^  that  they 
would  come,  and  aflift  him.  with  their 
advice*  This  method  was  obferved  after- 
wards by  fucceedtng  Doges,  and  the  citr- 
tens  fo  fent  for  were  called  Pregadi*  The 
Doge's  council  .are   ftill    called  Pregadi, 

Vol.  !•  G  though 
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though  they  have  long  fat  independeat  of 
his  invitation. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Doge  governed 
with  moderation  and  ability;  but  the  third 
gave  the  Venetians  reafon  to  repent  that 
they  had  not  confined  the  powers  of  their 
chief  magiflrate  within  narrower  limits.. 
After  having  ferved  the  ftate  by  his  mili- 
tary talpntB,  he  endeavoured  to  enflave  it  j 
his  projefts  were  difcoveredj  but  as  the 
improvident  people,  in  the  lad  arrangement 
of  their  conftitution,  had  preferved  no  legal 
remedy  for  fuch  an  evil,  they  were  obliged 
to  ufe  the  only  means  now  in  their  power. 
They  affaulted  the  Doge  in  his  palace, 
and  put  him  to  death  without  farther 
ceremony^ 


The  people  had  conceived  fo  much  hajtred 
for  him,  that»  after  his  death,  they  refolved 
to  abolifli  the  office.  In  the  general  aflem- 
bly  it  was  agreed,  that  the  chief  magiftrate, 

for 
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for  the  future,  fliould  be  elefted  every  year ; 
that  he  (hould  have  the  fame  power  as 
formerly,  while  he  remaihed  in  office;  but, 
as  this  was  to  be  for  a  fhort  time,  they 
imagined  he  would  behave  with  equity  and 
moderation;  and  as  they  had  an  equal  dif* 
like  to  Doge  and  Tribune,  he  was  called 
Matter  of  the  Militia. 

The  form  of  government  introduced  bj 
this  revolution,  was  but  of  fhort  duration. 
Fadions  arofe,  and  became  too  violent  for 
the  tranfient  authority  of  th?  Matters  of  the 
Militia  to  rettrain.  The  office  expired  five 
years  after  its  inttitution ;  and,  by  one  of 
thofe  ttrange  and  unaccountable  changes  of 
fentiment,  to  which  the  multitude  are  fo. 
fubje<a,  the  authority  of  the  Doge  was 
rcftored  in  the  perfon  of  the  fon  of  their 
laft  Doge,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  a  furious  dif- 
content,  they  had  aflaffinaled*  This  re-* 
ftoration  happened  about  the  year  730. 

G  8  For 
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For  a  long  time  »ftcr  this,  the  Venetian 
annuls  difplay  maoy  dreadful  fceoes  of 
cruelty,  revolt,  and  afTaffination ;  Doges 
^bufmg  thfir  po^er,  endeavouring  to  efta* 
blifti  a  permanent  and  hereditary  defpoiifmt 
by  having  their  eldeft  fons  affociated  in  the 
office  with  tbemielyes,  and  then  oppreffing 
the  people  with  double  violence.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  after  bearing, 
t^ith  the  mod  abjedl:  patience,  the  capri- 
eious  cruelty  of  their  tyrants,  rifing  at 
once,  and  murdering  them,  or  driving 
them,  with  ignominy,  out  of  their  do- 
minions. Unable  to  bear  either  limited  or 
abfolute  government,  the  impatient  and 
capricious  multitude  wifh  for  things  which 
have  always  been  found  incompatible:  the 
fecrccy,  promptitude,  and  efficacy,  of  a  ^e* 
fpotic  government,  with  all  the  freedom  and 
mildnefs  of  a  legal  and  limited  conftitution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Doge 
was,  even  in  a  fmall  degree,  popular,  he 

feldon^ 
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feldom  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  hh 
{otk  eleded  his  aflfociate  in  the  fovereign 
authority ;  and  when  that  was  not  the  cafe> 
there  are  many  inftances  of  the  fon  being 
cbofen  diredly  on  the  death  of  bis  father. 

Yet,  about  the  middle  of  the  tehth  cen* 
tury,  the  fon  of  the  Doge,  Peter  Candia:no» 
took  arms,  and  rebelled  agamft  his  Either* 
Being  foon  after  defeated,  and  brought  in 

chains  to  Venice>  he  was  condemned  t^ 

banilhment,    and   declared    incapable    of 

being  ever  elefked  Doge.    It  appearsi  how* 

ever,  that  this  worthlefs  pei'fon  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  people ;  for  no  fooner  wa« 
bis  father  dead,  than  he  was  chofeh  to 
fucceed  him,  add  conduced,  in  great  pomjp*, 
from  Ravennai  the  place  of  his  ttxht,  td 
Vcnicfe. 

The  Venetians  were  feverely  ptmifli^d 
for  this  idftaoce  of  levity.   Th6ir  new  Dogie 

G  3  ihewed 
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fhcwcd  himfelf  as  tyrannical  in  the  cha- 
radcr  of  a  fovereign,  a8  he  had  been  un- 
dutiful  in  that  of  a  Ton.     He  became  a 
nionfter  of  pride  and  cruefty.    The  people 
began  to  murmur,  and  he  became  fufcep- 
tible  of  that  terror  which  ufually  accom- 
panies tyrants.     He  eftablifhed  a  body  of 
Jife-guards    to    defend    his    perfon,    and 
lodged  them  within  the  palace.     This  in- 
novation   filled   the   people    with    indig- 
nation, and  awakened  all  their  fury.    They 
attack  the   palace,    are  repulfed    by   tlie 
guardSf    and   fet   fire   to   the  contiguous 
houfes.     The  wretched  Doge,  in  danger  of 
being  confumed  by  the  flames,  appears  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  with  his  infant  fon 
in  bis  arms,  imploring  the  compaflion  of 
the  multitude:  they,  inexorable  as  daemons, 
tear  in  pieces  both  father  and  child.     At 
fuch  an  inflance  of  favage  fury  the  human 
^ficdions  revolt  from  the  opprefled  people, 
^nd  t^kc  part  wijh  their  oppreflbr.    We 

almoft 
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almoft  vriQi  he  had  lived  that  he  might 
have  fwept  from  the  earth  a  fet  of  wretches 
more  barbarous  than  himfelf. 

* 

I 

Having  fpent  their  fury  in  the  dc- 
ftrudion  of  the  tyrant,  they  leave  the  ty- 
ranny as  before.  No  meafures  are  taken 
to  liniit  the  power  of  the  Doge. 

For  fome  time  after  this,  a  fpirit  of 
fuperftition  feemed  to  lay  hold  of  thofe 
who  filled  that  office,  as  if  they  had 
intended  to  expiate  the  pride  of  the  late 
tyrant  by  their  own  humiHtyt  His  three 
immediate  fucceflfors,  after  each  of  them 
had  reigned  a  few  years  with  applaufe, 
abandoned  their  dignity,  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  convents^  and  pafTed  the  latter  years 
of  their  lives  as  Monks. 

Whatever  contempt  thofe  pious  Doges 
difplayed  for  worldly  things,  their  example 
made  little  impreflion  on  their  fubjeds, 

G  4  who, 
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^ho,  about  this  time,  began  to  monopolizp 
the  trade  wi  riches  cf  Europe.  A^d  foma 
years  after,  when  all  Cbriftendom  was 
feized  with  the  religious  phrcnzy  of  re- 
covering the  Holy  Lanti,  the  Venetians  kept 
fo  perfe^ly  fre^  from  the  general  infedton» 
that  they  did  not  fcruple  to  fupply  the 
Saracens  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in 
fpite  of  the  edids  of  their  Doges,  and  the 
remonftraoces  of  the  Pope»  and  other  pious 
princes. 

Thofe  commercial  cafuifts  declared,  that 
religion  is  que  thing,  and  trade  another  ; 
that,  aa  children  of  the  church,  they  were 
willing  to  believe  all  that  their  mother  re- 
quired; but,  aft  merchants,  they  mufl  carry 

their  goods  to  tke  beft  market. 

» 

In  my  next,  I  (hall  proceed  with  my 
rf yie^  of  xhp  V^net^an  ^ov^rnm^c^t^ 
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LETTER     IX. 


Venice. 


rip  HE  minds  of  the  Venetians  were  not 
^  fo  totally  engrofled  by  commercial 
ideaS}  as  to  make  them  negled:  other  means 
of  ag^TSiudhing  their  fiate.  All  Iftria  fub- 
mitted  itfelf  to  their  government :  many  of 
the  free  towns  of  Dalmatia,  harafied  by 
the  Narentinest  a  nation  of  robbers  and 
pirates  on  that  coaft,  did  the  fame.  Thofe 
towns  which  refufed,  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Peter  Urfeolo,  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  who  had  been  fent  with  a  fleet 
againil  them,  in  the  year  looo.  He  carried 
his  arms  alfo  into  the  country  of  the  Naren- 
tineSf  and  defboyed  many  of  their  towns; 

On  his  return  it  was  determined,  in  a.  ^ 
geoieral  aflembl^  of  the  people,  that  the 

conquered 
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conquered  towns  and  provinces  fhould  be 
governed  by  magiftrates  fent  from  Venice. 
Thofe  magiftrates,  called  Podeftas,  were 
appointed  by  the  Doge.  The  inhabitaiits 
of  thofe  new-acquired  towns  were  not 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  of 
Venice,  nor  allowed  to  vote  at  the  general 
aflembly:  the  fame  rule  was  obferved  with 
regard  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  all  the  do- 
minions afterwards  acquired  by  the  re* 
public.  It  will  readily  occur,  that  this 
acceflion  of  dominions  to  the  ftate,  greatly 
augmented  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
chief  magiftrate :  this,  and  the  practice  of 

aflbciating  the  fon  of  the  Doge  with  his 
father,  raifed  jealoufies  among  the  people; 
and  a  law^was  made,  abolifbing  fuch  aflb** 
ciations  for  the  future* 

III  the  year  1 173,  after  the  aflaffination 
of  the  Doge  Michieli,  a  far  more  important 

.  alteration  took  place  in  the  government. 
At  this  time,  there  was  no  other  tribunal  at 

Venice 


1 
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Venice  than  that  of  forty  judges.  This 
court  had  been  eftablifhed  many  years  be-, 
fore:  it  took  cognizance  of  all  caufes,  civil 
as  well  as  criminaU  and  was  called  the 
Council  of  Forty.  This  body  of  men,  in  the 
midft  df  the  diforder  and  confufion  which 
followed  the  murder  of  the  Doge,  formed 
a  plan  of  new- modelling  the  government. 

Hitherto  the  people  had  retained  great 
privileges.  They  had  votes  in  the  aflem- 
bliesj  and,  although  the  defcendants  of  the 
ancient  tribunes,  and  of  the  DcSges,  formed 
a  kind  of  nobility,  yet  they  had  no  legal 
privileges,  or  exclufive  jurifdidion;  no- 
thing to  diftinguifh  them  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  but  what  their  riches,  or  the  fpon- 
taneous  refpeft  paid  to  the  antiquity  of 
their  families,  gave  them.  Any  citizen, 
as  well  as  they,  might  he  eleded  to  a 
public  office.  To  acquire  the  hdnours 
of  the  ftate,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  greateft  and  proudefl:  Vene- 
tian, to  cultivate  the    good- will   of  the 

multitude. 
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mdltitudCf  iTvhofe  voice  alcme  could  raife 
bim  to  tbe  rank  of  Doge,  and  whofe  rage 
had  thrown  (o  many  from  that  envied 
fituation.  The  inconveniences,  the  difcord, 
and  confufion>  of  fucb  a  mixed  muUitude> 
bad  been  long  felt;  but  nobody  bad  hitherto 
bad  the  boldnefs  to  ftrike  at  this  eftabliQied 
right  of  the  people. 

The  city  was  divided  into .  fix  parts> 
called  Scftiers,  The  Council  of  Forty  pro- 
cured it  to  be  eftabli(bed,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  each  of  thofe  fefliers  fhould  annually 
name  two  ele<3:ord ;  that  thofe  twelve  elec* 
tors  ibould  have  the  right  of  chufing, 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  tout 
hundred  and  f^venty  counfellors,  who 
ihould  be  called  the  Grand  Council,  and 
who  fhould  bav«  tbe  fame  power,  in  all 
refpe£ts,  which  the  general  affembly  of  th^ 
people  formerly  enjoyed* 

It  was  pretended,  that  this  regulation  was 
contrived  merely  to  prevent  confufion,  and 

to 
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to  cftablifli  regularity  in  the  great  national 
»0embly ;  that  the  people's  right  of  ele<aioa 
reflfiained  as  beware}  and,  by  changing  the 
counfellors  yearly,  thofe  who  were  not 
ele^^ed  one  yea,r  might  retaiq  hc^s  of 
being  chofen  the  next.  The  people  did 
not  per<:eive  that  this  law  wpuld  be  fatal  to 
their  importance;  in  poved>  bowerers  the 
foundation  of  the  ariftocracy,  which  waa 
foon  after  eftablifhed,  and  ftill  fubfifls. 

The  forty  judges,  pext  propofed  atnother 
regulation^,  ftill  more  delicate  and  import* 
ant.  That,  to  preveixt  the  tumults  and  dif* 
orders  which  wer^  expe^cd  at  the  impend* 
ing  election  of  a  Doge^  they  flwuld  (for 
that  time  only)  name  eleven  commifEoners, 
from  thofe  of  the  higheft  reputation  for 
judgment  and  integrity  in  the  ftate;  that 
the  choice  of  a  Doge  fliould  be  left  to  thofe 
commiffipners,  nine  fqfFrages  being  indlf- 
penfably  req^uifite  to  make  the  eledlioa 
valid. 

This 
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This  evidently  poinited  at  the  exclufioii 
of  the  people  from  any  concern  whatever 
in  the  creation  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  and 
certainly  was  the  objed  in  view  i  yet,  as  it 
was  propofed  only  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, to  prevent  diforders,  when  men's 
minds  were  irritated  againfl  each  other» 
and  fadions  ran  high,-T-the  regulation  was 
agreed  to. 

Having,  with  equal  dexterity  and  fuccefs, 
fixed  thofe  reftraints  on  the  power  of  the 
people,  the  Council  of  Forty  turned  their 
attention,  in  the  next  place,  towards  lin^it- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Doge.  This  was 
confidered  as  too  exorbitant,  even  for  good 
men ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  wicked  men, 
had  always  been  perverted  to  the  purpofea 
of  tyranny,  and  for  which  no  remedy  had 
hitherto  been  found,  but  what  was ^  almoft 
^s  bad  as  the  evils  tbemfelves ;  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  all  the  horrors 

and  excefT^s  with  which  fuch  an  expedient 

•  » 

IS 
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18  ufually  accompanied.    The  Tribuhal  of 
Forty  therieforc .  propofed,.  that  the  Grand 
Council  fhould  annually  appoint  fix  peribne^ 
one  from  each  divifion  of  the  city*  who 
Ihould  form  the  privy  council  of  the  Doge> 
and,  without  their  approbation,  none  of  hifr 
orders  (hould  be  valid :  fo  that,  inftead  of 
appointing  his  own  privy  council,  which 
had  been  the  cuftom  hitherto,  the  authority 
of  the  chief  inagiftrate  would,  for  the  fu* 
ture^  in  a  great  meafure  depend  on  fiX'  men, 
Wha,  themfelves,  depended  on  the  Grahil 
Council.     To  be  conftantly  furrounded  by 
fuch  a  fet  of  counfellors,  inftead  of  creatures 
of  his  own,  however  reafonable  it  may  fcem 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial,  would  have 
been  confidered  by  one,  in  poffeffion  of  the 
dignity  of  Doge,  as  a  moft  intolerable  in- 
novation, and  probably  would  have  beei^ 
oppofed  by  all  his  influence;  but  there  was 
no  Doge  exifting  when  the  propofal  was 
made,  and  confequently  it  pafled  into  a  law 
with  univerfal  approbation. 

Laftly, 
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Lafilyt  it  was  projpdfed  to  form  a  fenatCt 
confiftiog  of  fixty  members^  which  were 
to  be  eleded,  annually,  out  of  the  Grand 
Council.  This  aflembly  was  in  the  room 
of  that  which  the  Doge  formerly  had  the 

power  of  convocating,  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  by  fending  meflages,  praying 
certain  citizens  to  come  and  affift  him  with 
their  advice.  The  members  of  the  new 
fei^ate,  more  fixed  and  more  independent 
than  thofe  of  the  oldy  are  ftill  called  the 
Pregadi.  This  alfo  was  agreed  to  without 
oppofition ;  and,  immediately  after  the  fu- 
neral of  the  late  Doge,  all  thofe  regulations 
took  place. 

They  began  by  chufing  the  grand 
council  of  four  hundred  and  feventy,  then 
the  fenate  of  fixty,  then  the  fix  counfclFors, 
and  laflly,  the  eleven  eleflors.  Thefe  lafl 
were  publicly  fworn,  that,  in  the  eledioa 
now  entrufled  to  themi  rejeding  every 
motive  of  private  intereft>  they  fhould  give 

7  their 
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their  voices  for  that  perfon,  whofe  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of :  J>oge  they  believed,  ia 
their  confciences,  would  prove  moft  for 
the  advantage  of  the  State., 

After  this,  they,  retired  to  a  chamber  of 
the  palace,  and  OrioMalipier,  one  of  the 
eleven,  had  the  votes  of  his  ten  colleagues ; 
but  he,  with  a  modefty  which  feems  to 
have  been  unafFefked,  declined  the  office, 
and  ufed  all  his  influence  with  the  eledors 
to  make  .choice  of  Sebaflian  Ziani,  a  man 
diflinguifhed  in  the  republic  on  account 
of  his  talents,  his  wealth,  and  his  virtues; 
aflfuring  them  that,  in  the  prefent  emer- 
gency, ievfzs  a  more  proper. perfon  than 
himfelf  for  the  office.  Such  was  their 
opinion  of  Malipier's  judgment^  that  his 
colleagues  adopted  his  opinion,  and  Ziani 
was  unanimoufly  elected. 

1 

As  this  mode  of  cledion  was  quite  new, 

and  as  there  was  reafon  to  imagine  that 

Vo^.L  H  the 
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the  bult  df  the  people,  on  refla336it,  xvotiM 
toot  greatly  approve  o^it,  and  that  the  h^ 
Doge  wbuH  notberieceived 'with  the  ufiial 
acclamations,  Ziani  took  care  that  great 
quantities  of  money  fhould  be  thrown 
aihong  the  multitude,  when  he  was  firftpre* 
fented  to  them.  No  Doge  was  ever  received 
with  louder  acclamations* 

During  the  reign  of  Ziani,  the  fingular 
ceremony  of  efpoufing  the  Xea  was  firft 
inftituted. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  to  avoid  the 
rerenttnent  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Bdr- 
barofTa,  had  taken  refuge  at  Venice,  and 
was  pfote£ted  by  that  State.  The  emperor 
fent  a  powerful  fleet  againft  it,  tinder  tht 
command  of  his  fon  Otho.     Ztani  met  him 

with  the  fleet  of  Venice.  A  very  obftinate 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Vene- 
tians  were  viflorious.  The  Doge  returned 
in  triumph,    with  thirty  cif'ihe  enemy's 

4  ^ifcis, 
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Vt^ls,  'in  one  of  which  was  their  com- 
ibander  <Oiho.  AH  the  inhabitants  erf 
Venice  rufhed  to  the  fea-fhore,  to  meet 
their  vidorious  Doge:  the  Pope  himfelf 
came,  attended  by  the  fcnate  and  clergy. 
After  embracing  Ziani,  his  Holinefs  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  ring,  faying,  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^*  Take  this  ring ;  ufe  it  ks  a  chain 
^  to  retain  the  fea,  henceforth,  in  fub- 
**  jedion  to  the  Venetian  empire j  efpoufe 
"  the  fea  with  this  ring,  and  let  the  mar-, 

» 

"  riage  be  folemnizcd  annually,  by  you 
"  and  your  fuccelfors,  to  the  end  df  time, 
**  that  the  lateft  pofterity  may  know  that 
•*  Venice  has  acquired  the  empire  6f  the 
**  waves,  and  that  the  fea  is  fubje€ked  to 
**  you,  as  a  wife  is  to  her  hufband." 

As  this  fpeech  came  from  the  head  of 
the  church,  people  were  not  furprifed  to 
find  it  a  little  myfterious;  and  the  mul- 
titude, without  confidering  whether  it  con- 
tained much  reafon  or  common  fenfe,  re- 

H  2  ceivcd 
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ccdved  it  with  the  grcateft  applaufc.  The 
marriage  has  been  regularly  celebrated  every 
year  fince  that  time# 

After  the  death  o(  Ziani,  if  the  terras 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  previous  to 
the  eledion,  had  been  literally  adhered  to, 
the  grand  council  of  four  hundred  and 
feventy  would  have  proceeded  to  choofe  a 
Doge,  fimply  by  the  plurality  of  votes;  but, 
for  fome  reafon  which  id  not  now  known, 
that  method  was  waved,  and  the  following 
adopted.  Four  perfons  were  chofen  by  the 
grand  councilj  each  of  whom  had  the 
power  of  naming  ten ;  and  the  whole  forty 
had  the  appointing  of  the  Doge. 

Their  choice  fell  upon  the  fame  Orio 
Malipier,  who  had  declined  the  dignity  in 
favour  of  his  friend  Ziani. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  Malipier^ 
two  new  forms  of  magiftracy  were  created ; 

the 
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the  firft  was  that  of  the  Avogadors.  Their 
duty  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  in  being 
ihall  be  pundually  executed ;  and  while  it 
is  the-  bufinefs  of  other  magiftrates  to  pro- 
ceed againft  the  tranfgreffors  of  the  laws,  it 
I  ... 

is  theirs  to  bring  a  procefs  againft  thofe 
magiftrates  who  negledl  to  put  them  in 
execution.  They  decide  alfo  on  the  nature 
of  accufations,  and  determine  before  which 
of  thf  courts  every  paufp  fhall  bp  brought, 
pot  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  cither  of 

the  parties  to  carry  ^  caufe  to  a  high  court, 
whicji  is  conjpetent  to  be  tried  by  one  lefs 
cxpenfive  j  and  qo  refolution  of  the  grand 
councilj^  or  f^nafe,  is  valid,  unlefs,  at  leaft^ 
one  of  the  three  ^vogadors  be  prefent 
during  the  deliberation.  It  is  alfo  the  du- 
ty of  the  Avo^adprs  to  keep  the  originals 
of  all  the  deciiions  and  regulations  of  the 
grand  council  and  fenate,  and  to  prder 
them»  and  all  other  laws^  to  be  re^d  qver» 
whenever  they  think  proper,  bv  way  of  re- 
frefhing  the  memories  of  the  fenators.     If 

H  3  the 
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the  fenators  areohl^edtQa^tteQd  dui-iog  tjb^ 
hjStuTt^  this  is  a  very  fbrmidaUe  powev 
indeed.  I  atn  acquaiated  wUh  fenatois  in 
another  country,  who  would  fooner  givo 
their  judges  tl^e  power  of  putting  th?na  to 

death  at  once,  in  a  lefs  lingering  manner. 

•       •  .  •  '.     ■ 

The  fecond  clafs  of  magiifeate^  created 
at  this  time,  was  that  called  Judges  al  Fo- 
reftierij  there  are  alfo  three  of  them,    tt 

#  < 

is  thek  duty  to  decide,  in  all  caufes  be« 
tween  citizens  and  flrangers^  and  in  all  dif-- 
putes  which,  ftrangers  have  with  each  other* 
This  inftitution  was  peculiarly  expedient, 
^t  a  time  when  the  refort  from  all  countries 
to  Venice  was  very  great,  both  on  a^ccount 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  Crufades. 

r 

Iti  the  year  1192,  after  a  very  able 
adminiftration,  Malipier,  who  was  of  a  very 
philofpphical  turn  of  mind,,  abdicated  the 
office  of  Doge,  and  Henry  Djandolo  was 
elected  in  his  place. 

I  am 
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I  api  a  great  deal  too  much  fatigued 
with  .the  preceding  narrativCf  to  accom-* 
pany  ooe  of  his  adive  and  eaterprifing 
genius  at  prefent;  and  J  have  good  reafon 
to  {vfpeQif   that  you  alfo  have  been,  for 

foQie  ffmc  paft|  incliued  to  repofe^ 


H4 
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.   v> 


L  E  T  T  E  R     X. 

•■  * ' 

Venice. 

HENRY  Dandolo  had,  ia  his  early 
years,  pafled,  with  general  appro- 
bation, through  many  of  the  fubordinate 
offices  of  government ;  and  had,  a  few 
years  before  he  was  eleded  to  the  dignity 

of  Doge,  been  Ambaflador  at  the  court  of 
Manuel,  the  Greek  emperor,  at  Conftan- 

tinople.  There,  on  account  of  his  inflexible 
integrity,  and  his  refufing  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  Manuel,  which  he  thought 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  his  country,  his 
eyes  were  almoft  entirely  put  out,  by  order 
of  that  tyrant.  Notwithflanding  this  im- 
pediment, and  his  great  age,  being  above 
eighty,  he  was  now  eleded  to  the  office  of 
Doge. 

At 


t 
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.  At  thii4ime,  fome  of  the  moft  powerful 
princea.  aad  nobler  of  France  and  Flanders^ 
iofiigated  by  the  zeal  of  Innocent  the  Third, 
and  ftill  more  by  their  own  pious  fervour^, 
refolve4:^  in  a  fourth  crufiide,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the /Holy  Land,  and  the 
fepulchirc  .  of  Chrift,  from  the  handi  of 
Infidek ;  and  being,^  b^  the  fate  of  others^" 
taught  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  tranf- 
porting  armic®  by  land,  they  refolvcd  to 
take  their  [iaflage'from'  Europe  to  Afia.  hf 
fea.  On  this  occafion  the^fr  applied  to  the 
Venetian  State,  who  not  ^only  agreed  to 
fiimKh^ips  for  the  tranfportation  of  the 
army,  butalfo  to  join,  with  an  armed  fleet,' 
as  principals  in  the  expedition* 

> 
The  French  army  arrived  foon  after  in 

the  Venetian  State;  &ut  To  ill  had  they  cil- 

culated,  that,  when  every  thing  was  ready 

for  the  embarkation,  part  of  the  fum  which 

they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the'tranfporting 

their  troops,  was  deficient.  This  occafioned 

difputes 


dirptt«M  bi»iw«e(5i^  the  breach  Imdiers  and 
the  fitate^  which  tfaa  Poge  put  zxi  eod  to, 
\if  propofing^  that  ibky  {hovjid  pay  ianpib* 
taxf  fepirices  vth^x  they  couljcl  not  furnUh  ia 
mpney.  This  was  accepted,  and  the  nrft 
cxploita  of  the  Cculade  army  were,  the  te^ 
do^iaa  of:  the  town  of  Zara,  add  oth^r 
]^cci3  in  Dabnatia^  which  had  revolted 
iim»  the  Venetians*  It  had  been  previoQfly. 
zgvit^  thjxu  after  this  fervke,  the  army; 
SfiOuJd  embark  immediately  for  l^gypt ;  but 
Dandolo^  who  had  another  prdje^  more  at 
h«att»  .veprefeated  that  the  icafbn  was  toq 
f^radvafnced,  and£wnd  means  tp  perfuade 
t)i?  Ire^fih  a?my  to  wintc^  in  Dahxwitia* 

During  this  intervali  Dandoloj  availing 
llimfirlf  of  f  fonile/faTOurable  circumftanceSf 
h^,  the  ^ei^ierity  to  dsetprmine  the  French 
Cfuf^ers,  in  fpite  of  the  injterdid^lon  of 
^e  Popf ,  \o  jpitt  with  the  Venedan  forces^ 
and  to  carry  their  ^ro^s  againfl:  the  em? 
perQr  of  Conll^tino|)lej  an .  ocpeditioa 

whichi 
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w|iiicb^  Qa^ipulolp  z^tte4$  woi)14  facilitate 
iHeip  origiaal  plaQ  agajoft  the  Holy  Land« 
a^d  whichi^  hQ  was  convinced9  would  be 
attended  with  f^r  gre^t^r  advaot^gea  to  both 
p?rtie«f 

The  crown  of  Coaftantinople  wa^s  nev^ 
furrouoded  with  greaitex:  daqgersi^  por  bai.it 
ever  known  more  fuddeo  revolutionsy  than, 
^t  this  period. 

Manuel}  who  had  treated  Patadok)>  vfhW^ 
ambafTador,  with  fo  much  b^barity*  h^ 
been  precipitated  from  the  throne.  His  im- 
V^ediate  fuccefTpr  had,  a  (bor|  tin^e  aftj^r^  ex- 
perienced the  fame,  fate.  Betrayed  by  ^st 
own  brother^  his  eyes  had  been  put  out, 
and,  in  that  deplorable  condition,  he  wa^ 
t:ept  clofe  pxifoner  by  the  ufurpen  The* 
fon  of  this  unfortunate  man  had  e^apcd 
from  Conftantinople»  and  had  arrived  at 
Venice,  to  implore  the  protedion  of  that 
^tate:  the  compaffion  which  his  misfortune 

naturally 
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naturally  exciWd,  hadconfiderable  efFcfl:  in 
promoting  the  Doge*8  favourite  fchenie  of 
leading  the  French  and  Venetian  forces 
againft  Conftantinople.  The  indefatigable 
Dandolo  went,  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of 
bis  countrymen.  The  united  army  beat  the 
troops  of  tbe  ufurper  in  repeated  battle8» 
obliged  him  to  fly  from  Gonftantinoplct 
placed  his  brother  on  the  throne,  and  re<^ 
ftored  to  him  his  fon  Alexis,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  takci  refuge  at  Venice,  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  uncle^  and  had  accompanied 
Dandolo  in  this  fuccefsful  eriterprife. 

A  mifunderftandifag  foon  after  enfued 
between  the  united  armies  and  Alexis,  now 
aflbciated  with  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Conftantinople.  The  Greeks  murmured  at 
the  favour  which  their  emperor  fhewed  to 
thofe  foreigners,'  arid  thought  his  liberality 
to  them  inconfifterit  with  his  duty  to  his 
own  fubjeds.     The    Crufadersi    on    the 

other  hand,  imagined,  that  all  the  wealth 

of 
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of  hk  empire  was  hardly  fufiicient  to  rejpay 
the  obligations  he  owed  to  them.  The 
young  prince,  defirous  to  be  }uft  to  the  one^ 
and  grateful  to  the  other,  loft  the  confi* 
dence  of  both;  and,  while  he  ftrove  to, con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  two  fets  of  men,  whofe 
views  .and  interefts  were  oppofite,  he  was 
betrayed  by  Murtfuphlo,  a  Greek,  who  had 
gained  his  confidence,  and  whom  he  had 
raifed  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  empire. 
This  traitor  infinuated  to  the  Greeks,  that 
Alexis  had  agreed  to  deliver  up  CpnAan- 
tinople  to  be  pillaged,  that  he  might  fatisfy 
the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  thofe  ftrangers 
who  had  reftored  his  family  ;to  the  throne. 
The  people  fly  to  arms,  the  palace  is  in- 
yefled,  Alexis  and  his  father  are  put  to 
death,  and  M urtfuphlo  is  declared  emperon 


(  f 


Thefe  IranfadionS,  though  afcertained 

k 

by  the  authenticity  of  hiftory,  feem  as 
rapid  as  the  revolutions  of  a  theatrical 
repreientation. 

The 
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The  cliiefs  of  the  united  army,  iflnick 

^ifh  horror  atid  indignatibn,  aflemble  in 
council.  Dandolo,  always  decifive  in  tlife 
moment  of  danger,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  they  {hould  immediately  declare  war 
againft  the  ufurper,  and  makethemfelves 
Inafters  of  the  empire.  This  opinidn  pre» 
vails,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire is  refolved  upon. 

After  feveral  bloody  battles,  and  various 
'aflaults,  the  united  armies  of  France  and 
Venice  enter  victorious  into  Conftantinople, 
^nd  divide  thefpoils  of  that  wealthy  city. 

» 

The  Doge,  neVer  fo  much  blinded  with 
fuccefs  as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  true  iiitereft  o'f 
his  country,  did  not  think  bf  prcDiCUring  for 
the  republic  large  dominions  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Venetians  had,  for  their 
ihare,  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  fe- 
N^eral  ports  on  the  coaftof  the  Hellefpontt 
the  Morea,  and  the  entire  ifland  of  Cahdia. 

This 


This'i^ai'k  judl<ii6us  ^rtitidii  for  VertW, 
tile  ilugtiienmtibii  oif  "^hofe  ftfength  d&- 
^^nded'ofi  d(>iniiierte,  nft'vigatidn,  arid  tK^ 
empire  df  the  fea.  • 

Though  the  ftar  df  Dandolo  rofe  in  ob- 
fcufity>  and  fhone  with  no  extraordinary 
luftrc  at  Its  meridian  height,  yet  nothing 
ever  furpafled  the  brilliancy  of  its  fetting  . 
rays. 

This  extraordinary  man  died  at  Con- 
fhintinople  opprefled  with  age,  but  while 
the  laurels,  which  adorned  his  hoary  head, 
were  iti  youthful  verdure. 

The  animls  of  mankind  prefent  nothing 
more  worthy  o^  our  admiration,  A  man, 
above  the  age  of  eighty,  andalmoft  entirely . 
deprived  of  his  fight,  defpifing  the  repofe 
neceOfary  for  age,  and  the  fecure  honours 
which  attended  him  at  home :  engaging  in 
a  hazardous  enterprife,  againft  a  diftant 
.     .  and 
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and  powerful  epemy;  fuppprting  the  &- 
tigues  of  a  military  life  with  .  the  fpirit  of 
youth,  and  the  perfeycraiice  of  a  veteran, 
in  a  fuperftitious  age;  and,  whilfi  he  led 
an  army  of  reIigiou3  enthudafts,  braving,  at 
once,  the  indignation  of  the  Pope,  the  pre- 
judices' of  bigots,  and  all  the  dangers  of 
war;  difplaying  the  ardour  of  a  conqueror, 
•   the  judgment  of  a  fiatefman,  and  the  dif« 
interefted  fpirit  of  a, patriot;    preparing 
diftant  events,   improving  accidental  cir- 
cumftances,  managing  the  mod  impetuoiis 

« 

characters;  and,  with  admirable  addrefs, 
makihg  all  fubfervient  to  the  vaft  plan  he 
had  conceived,  for  the  aggrandizing  his  na- 
tive country.  Yet  this  man  paffed  his  youth, 
manhood,  and  great  part  of  his  old  age, 
-unknown.  Had  he  died  at  feventy,  his 
name  would  have  been  fwept,  with  the 
common  rubbifh  of  courts  and  capitals,  into 
the  gulph  of  oblivion.  So  neceflary  are 
occafions,  and  fituatidns,  for  bringing  into 
light  the  concealed  vigour  of  the  greateft 

charaAers; 
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charaders;  and  fo  true  it  is,  that  while  we 
fee,  at  the  head  of  kingdoms,  men  of  the 
moft  vulgar  abilities,  the  periods  of  whofc 
exiflence  Xkvve  only  as  dates  to  hiftory, 
many  whofe  talerits  and  virtues  would  have 
fweJled  her  brighteft  pages,  have  died  un- 
noted^ from  the  oWcurity  of  their  frtuah 
tions,  or  the  'laaguprand  ftupidity  of  th6. 
agea  in  which  they  Uved. ,       -      '     ' 

But  the  romatntic  ftory  of  Henry  Dan-^- 
dolo  has  reduced  me  from  my  original 
purpofe,  which  was  to  give  you  an  idea  of 

* 

the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Venetian  arifto- 
cracy,  and'  which  I  (hall  refume  in  my 
next.  -  ,    : 


YOL.  I. 


t.  •  • 
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LETTER     XI. 


Venice. 

TH  E  fenate  of  Venice,  ever  jealous 
of  Iheir  civil  liberty,  iwrhile  they 
rejoiced  at  the  vaft  acquifitions  lately  made 
by  their  fleet  and  army,  perceived  that: 
thofe  new  conquefts  might  tend  to  the  ruin 
of  the  conftitutiouj  by  augmenting  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  firft  magiftrate. 

In  the  year  1306,  immediately  after  they 
were  informed  of  the  death  of  Dandolo, 
they  createfd  fix  new  magiftrates,  called 
Corredors;  and  this  inftitution  has  beCQ 
renewed  at  every  interregnum  which  has 
iiappened  fince* 

J* 

The  duty  of  thofe  GorreQors  is,  to  exsL^ 
mine  into  all  abufes  wl^ich  may  have  taken 

place 


i 
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place  during  the  reign  of  the  preceding 
Doge,  and  report  them  to  the  fenate»  that 
they  may  be  remedied,  and  prevented  for 
the  fiiture,  by  wholefome  law8»  before  the 
eledHon  of  another  Doge.    At  the  fame 
time  it  was  ordained,  that  the  State  fhould 
be  indemnified  out  of  the  fortune  of  the 
deceaf(^  n^agiftrate,  from  any  detriment  it 
had  fuftained    by  his    maladminiftration^ 
of  which  the  fenate  were  to  be  the  judges* 
This  law  was  certainly  well  calculated  to 
make  the  Doge  very  circumfpeft  in  his 
condud,  and  has  been  the  origin  of  all  the 
future  refiraints  which  have  been  laid  oa 
that  very  unenviable  office. 

Men^  accuftomed  to  the  calm  and  fecure 
enjoyments  of  private  life,  are  apt  to  ima« 
^ne,  that  no  mortal  would  be  fond  of  any 
office  on  fuch  conditions;  but  the  fenate  of 
Vemce/from  more  extenfive  views  of  human 
nature,  hnew  that  there  alvirays  was  a  fuf- 
fident  number  of  men,  eager  to  grafp  the 

1 2  fceptre 
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fiwptf Cj  of  »«^iuoij,  in  d^nce  qf  aU  tL)|i| 
thorna  TOrth  which  it.fip«J4  b«  Ctir):(3ttn(k4. 

« 

It  waS;  not  th^  iiUention  of  the  Vea^tiar^ 
fi^nate  to  throw  thQ  fn^Jleft  ftaia  on  tl^ 
charaS^r  Qf  their  late  patriotic  Pc^g?  5 
Heverthd^ft  they  thought  the  interr^gajupi 
after  his  deaths  the  naoft  favouraWe  opgof-^ 
timity  of  paflTmg  this  law  j  becaufe,  wlfcea 
the  Inquifition  had  taken  place  after  hia 
glorioiis .  reign,  no  Doge  could  expoSt 
that  it  would  ever  afterwards  be  dlipeofed 
with* 

The  Corredore  ha^igg  be^n  cUofti^i  aoA 
the  inquifition  made,  Peter  Ziani  was 
cleded  Doge*  In  his  reign,  a  cojuirt'  for 
civil  canfesy  denominated  the  Tribuna}^  o£ 
Forty,  was  created.  Its  oame  fuflbfeie;ntlif 
explains  the  intentioa  o£  efiablifhing  thka 
courts  to  which  thef  e  is  ao  appeal  firoA 
the.  decifions  of  all  inferior  magi^aM^Sv  ift 
civiil  ^aufes  tried  withia  thfr  city.    It:  i&  to. 

5  be 
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bi  4il^«guiflied  frara  the  Court  ot  Fortyi 
fortterty  mention^,  whofejurilTdJAi'on  wai 
ii6W  cbhfined  to  cfitiiirial  caiifes :  it  after- 
WaMi'got  the  namt  bf  Old  Civil  Council  bf 
Fortyv  to  diftingulfti  it  from  ia  third  court, 

* 

tenfiftihg  alfo  of  forty  members,  which 
^ks  'eftabliftied  iat  a^  fubfeijuent  period,  to 
d^didd,  by  appear,  iil  all  civil  caufes,  from 
the  judgments  of  the  inferior  courts  with- 
out tti6  city  of  Venice. 

To^Ards  the  end  of  hi^  life;  about  thi 
j^ear  12SB9  Ziahi  abdicated  his  office. 
At  the  eleiftibn  of  his  fucceffor,  the  fuffrages 
were  equally  divided,  betwefea  Rainier 
Dandoloi  and  James  Theipolo.  This  pjro- 
loBg6d  the  interregnum  for  two  pionths; 
as  often  as  they  were  ballotted  during  that 
lime,  each  of  them  had  twenty  balls.  The 
feriate,  at  lad,  ordained  them  to  draw  lots, 
which  decided  in  favour  of  Theipolo, 

DuHng  his  adttiimftratiodi  the  Venetiati 
cbdfe  ^asj  iil  fomc  degree,  reformed  and 

'  I  3  abridged, 


I 
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abridged.  One  of  the  greateft  incoftTe* 
niences  of  freedopiy  is  the  aumber  of  laws 
neceffary  to  proted  the  life  and  property 
of  each  citizen;  the  natural  confequences 
of  which  are,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  with 
all  the  fuits  and  vexations  which  they 
cireate:  **  les  peines,  les  defpenfesy  les 
*'  longueurs,  les  dangers  mSmes  de  la  juf- 
**  tice,"  fays  Montefquieu,  **  font  le  prix 
•*  quechaquecitoyen  donne  pour  faliberte,*' 

The  more  freedom  remains  in  a  State,  of 
the  higher  importance  will  the  life  and 

property  of  each  citizen  be  confidered.     A 

defpotic  government  counts  the  life  of"  a 

citizen  as  of  no  importance  at  alL 

The  Doge  Theipolo,  who  had  himfelf 
be?n  a  lawyer,  as  many  of  the  Venetian 
nobles  at  that  time  were,  bellowed  infinite 
labour  in  arranging  and  illuminating  the 
vail  chaos  of  laws  and  regulations,  in  which 
the  jurifprudence  of  a  republic,  fo  jealous 
of  her  liberty,  had  been  involved.  After  a 
lon^;  reign,  he  abdicated  the  government; 

and. 
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and,  to  prevent  the  inconveniency  which 
had  happened  at  his  election,  the  number 
of  ele^rs,  by  a  new  decree  of  the  fenate, 
was  augmented  to  forty-one. 

In  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr)  Marftio 
Martini,  twojudges,  called  Criminal  Judges 
of  the  Night,  were  appointed.  Their 
fun^ion  is  to  judge  of  what  are  called  noc- 
turnal crimes,  under  which  denomination 
are  reckoned  robberies,  wilful  fire,  rapes, 
and  bigamy.  We  find  alfo,  that  Jews  ly- 
ing with  Chriilian  women  is  enumerated 
among  nodumal  crimes;  though,  by  an 
imjufiifiable  partiality,  a  Ghriftian  man 
lying  with  a  Jewifh  woman,  whether  by 
night  or  day,  is  not  mentioned  as  any 
crime  at  all. 

A  few  years  after*  in  the  reign  of  the 
Boge  Rainier  Zeno,  four  more  judges  were 
added  to  this  tribunal;  and,  during  the  in- 
terregnum which  took  place  at  his  deat]h| 

1 4  in 
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in  thff^  y^i:  1268,  a  r>ew  form  ef  dtSd^ 
Uie  Doge  was  fixcd»  ^ybich,  though  foq^e- 
what  xompUcated^  -has  heen  ^obfwvcd  evw 
fince.  ., 

i«AlI1  the. members  of  the  Grand  Coiyicil, 
who  arp  paft  thirty  years  of  ag^  toeing 
aflembled  in  the  hall  of  the  palace^  as  maiiy 
balls  are. put  into  an  urn  as  there  are  mem- 
bers  prelent;  thirty  of  ,thefe  balls  arp  gilt, 
and  the  reft  white.  Each  counfellor  draws 
one;  and  thofe  who  get  thegilt.balls,  go  into 
another  room,  where  there  is  an  urn,  con- 
taining  thirty  balls,  nine  of  which  are  gilt. 
The  thirty  members  draw  again;  and  thofe 
who,  by  ?i  fecond  piece  of  good  fortunci 

get  the  gilt  balls,  are  the/r/?  eJe^ors^^^nd 
have  a  right  to  choofe  forty,  an^ong^whom 

-     ■  r  4     t 

they  comprehend  themfelvea. 

->»?■•>  • 

•    •'  . .  , .     .      .   •■.  , 

,  Thofe  forty,  by  ballptting  in  the  fame 
manne;:^as  in  the  former  inf^ances,  are  re-? 
duced  to  tyvclyc  /ecofid  eje^ors^  who  choofe 

twenty- 
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tw€nqr^vt>  the  firft  of  the  twelve  naming* 
three,  .  fend  .  the  refaaaining  eleven  two 
apiece.  All  thoTc  being  aflembled  in  a 
ohamber  apart,  each  of  them  draws  a  ball 
&om  ^n  urn,  containing  twenty-five  ballS) 
among  which  ate  nine  gtlt.  This  reduces 
them  to  nine  ihird  ckSars^  each  of  whom 
phoofes  five,  making  in  all  forty-five  { 
who,  as  in  the  preceding  inftances,  arc.  re- 
duced) fey  ballot,  ta  eleven  fourth  dtf^Uri^ 
and  they  liave  the  nomination  of  forty* 
one,  who  are  the  J^nSi  eieShrs  of  the,I>oge« 
Being  ihut  up  by  themftlves,  they  beg^o 
by  choofing  three  chiefs,  and  two  fecre^ 
taries;  each  eledori  being  then  called, 
throws  a  litde  billet  into  an  urn,  which 
ftands  on  a  table  before  the  chiefs  •  On  thit 
billec  is  inibribed  the  perfon's  namq  ^hon^ 
^  eledor  wiflies  to  be  Doge. 

The  fecretaries  then,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  chiefs,  and  of  the  whole  afTembly^ 
ojpeqi  the  bi]lets«    Among  all  the  forty-one 

there 
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Acre  are,  generally,  but  a  very  few  dif^ 
ferent  names,  as  the  eledion,  for  the  moft 
partj  balances  between  two  or  three  candi- 
dates. Their  names,  whatever  is  the  num« 
beTf  are  put  into  another  urn,  and  dtrawn 
out  one  after  another.  As  foon  as  a  name 
is  extraded,  the  Secretary  reads  it,  and» 
if  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs  is  prefent, 
he  immediately  retires.  One  of  the  chiefs 
then  demands,  with  a  loud  voice,  \s^hether 
any  crime  can  be  laid  to  this  perfon's 
charge,  or  any  objedion  made  to  his  being 
laifed  to  the  fovereign  dignity?  If  any 
objedion  16  made,  the  accufed  is  called  in» 
and  heard  in  his  own  defence;  after 
v^hich  the  electors  proceed  to  give  their 
deciilon^  by  throwing  a  ball  into  one  of 
two  boxes,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
Ayes,  the  other  for  the  Noes.  The  Sb- 
.cretaries  then  count  the  balls,  and  if 
there  are  twenty-five  in  the  firft,  the 
election  is  finifhed ;  if  not,  another  name 
is  read,  and  the  fame  inquifition  made  as 
6  before. 


F— 
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beforei  till  there  are  twenty^five  approving 
balls; 

Thbf<tfm,  wherein  judgment  and  chance 
are  fo  perfedly  blended)  precludes  everj 
attempt  to  corrupt  the  cledors,  and  all  cabals 
for  the  Ducal  dignity ;  for  who  could  dream, 
by  any  labour  or  contrivance,  of  gaining 
an  ele£lion,  the^  mode  of  whofe  procedure 
equally  baffles  the  widrefs  df  a  politiciaa 
and  a  juggler  ? 

Lawrence  Theipolo  was  the  firft  Doge 
choien  according  to  this  mode.  In  his 
i^eign^  the  office  of  Grand  Chancellor  was 
created. 


Hitherto  the  public  adis  were  figned  by 
certain  perfons  chofen  by  the  Doge  himfelf; 
and  called  Chancellors;  but  the  Grand 
Cbuncilt  which  we  find  always  folicitous  to 
Umit  the  power  of  the  Doge>  thought  that 
method  improper;  and  now  propofed,  that  a 

Chancellor 
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Gbtncellor  ihould  be  appoinwd  by  them-i 
felvcs,  with  rights  and  privileges  entirely 
independent  of  the  Doge*  At  the  fame 
time,  ^h  the  p«bpie  iiad  (h€M:  fyta^oms 
of  difcontetit)  c^  afecdUht  of  the  greit  biEce§ 
beifig  all  in  the  difiiDguiOied  fiftifti^s,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  brdain»  that  th^ 
Chanc^lor  Aould  always  be  rabeQ  ftom 
nwxing  the  Scbretaries  of  the  fen^t&i  who 
were  citizens*  Afterwards^  when  the  Oaian^ 
cil  of  Ten  came  to  be  eftabliihed,  it  was 
ordained,  that  the  Chancellor  might  be 
dtofdn. cither  from  the  Secretaries  of  tliat 
ecArt^  or  from  tho&t  of  the  ftoate* 


The  Grand  Chancellor  of  Venicfe  is  an 
officer  of  great  dignity  and  importance; 
be  bafr  the  Jccepid^  of.  the  gf*at  fealbf  the 
Cotnmonweakhi  and  is  privf  to  all  th9 
fecrets  of  the  State;  he  is  fcofefidcred  as 
the  head  of  the  order  of  cifizeos,  and 
his  office  is  the  moft  lucumve ;  in  the 
repu1>Ilc ;  yeti  though  he  muft  be  pr^fent 

at 
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at  all  the  councils^  be  h^  m>  deliberativif 
voice. 

In  perufiDg  the  annals  of  this  republic 
we  continually  meet  with  proofs  of  the 
rdUefs  jcaloufy  of  this  government;  even 
the  private  ceconomy  of  families  fometlmei 
created  fufpicion,  however  blamelefe   the 
puhlic  condud  of  the  m^er  might?  be» 
The  prefent  Doge  had  married  a  fc»peiga 
Udy ;  his  twa  foas  followed  his  example,; 
one  of  their  wives  was  a  princefs.     This 
gaioe  nm&rage  to.  the  ienate;^^  they  diought 
Ihat^  b^  fuchi  means^  the  n<^ts  might  ae« 
quire  skti  iatereftv  and  connexions,  ia^  other 
CQUOfrksb.  vhcojafiftent  with  the;ir  duty  as 
^iKei»9  cf . V^^ice ;  and  therefore,  in  thi| 
inteKfq|^9ir  which  fpUowed  the  d^ath  of 
Theig^lQs  ^  Uw  was  propofed  by  the  Coin 
lef^hi  SiT^A  immediateJlypaQed).  by  v<rhic& 
sjl,  future  Dagesy   and  .  their  fons,    wero 
iat^i^i^led  froal^  marjfiage;  witfc  i^r^igi^rs^ 

under 
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Under  the  pain  of  being  excluded  from  the 
office  of  Doge. 

Though  the  people  had  been  gradually^ 

is  we  have  feen^  deprived  of  their  original 

right  of  eleding  the  chief  magiftrate;  yet^ 

on  the  eledions  which  fucceeded  the  efta« 

blifhment  of  the  new  mode,  the  Doge  had 

always  been  prefented  to  the  multitude 

aflembled  in  St.  Mark's  Place^  as  if  re* 

quefling  their  approbation  j  and  the  people» 

flattered  with  this  imall  degree  of  attaitioflt 

had  never  failed  to  announce  their  iatif^ 

fadion  by  repeated  fhouts :  but  the  fenate 

ieem  to  have  been  afraid  of  leaving  them 

even  this  empty  fhadow  of  their  ancient 

^wer;  for  they  ordained)  that,  inftead  of 

prefenting  the  Doge  to  the  multitude^  p 

receive  their  acclamationSs  as  formerlyt  a 

SyndiC)  for  the  future,  ihould)  in  the  name 

of  the  people,  congratulate  the  new  Doge 

on  his  elediout  On  this  occafion,  the  fenate 

do 
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do  not  feem  to  have  a£%ed  with  their  ufual 
difcerament.    Show  often  affeds  the  minds 
of  men  more  than  fubftaocej  as  appeared 
in  the  prefent  inftancej  for  the  Venetian 
populace  difplayed  more    refentment  on 
being  deprived  of  this  noify  piece  of  form, 
than  when  the  fubftantial  right  had  been 
taken  from  them.    After  the  death  of  the 
Dc^e  John  Dandolo,  before  a  new  elec- 
tion could  take  place  in  the  ufual  forms,  a 
prodigious    multitude    aflTembled    in    St. 
Mark's  Place,  and*  with  loud  acclamations, 
proclaimed  James  Theipolo ;  declaring,  that 
this  was  more  binding  than  any  other  mode 
of  elefliont  and  that  he  was  Doge  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes.     While  the  fenate 
remained  in  fearful  fufpcnfe  for  the  con- 
fequences  of  an  event   fo   alarming  and 
unlooked-for,  tjiey  were  informed,    that 
Theipolo    had   withdrawn   himfelf  from 
the  city,  with  a  determination  to  remain 
concealed,  till  he  heard  how  the  fenate  and 
people  would  fettle  the  difpute. 

The 
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The  people,  having  no  perfoa  of  weight 
to  CQadu£t  or  head  them»  reaotmced^  with 
their  ufual  fickleaefs,  a  projed  whiich  they 
had  began  with  their  ufual  intrepidity. 


The  Grand  Council,,  freed  from  alarm, 
proceeded  to  a  regular  eledion,  and  chofe- 
Peter  Gradonico,  a  man  of  epterprifc,  firm- 
nefs,  and  addrefs,  in  whofe  reign  we  fliall 
fee  the  dying  embers  of  democracy  pcr- 
feftly  extinguiflied; 
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Venice. 

GRadonicp,  from  the  moment  he  was 
in  pofleflion  of  the  office  of  Doge^ 
formed  a  fcheme  of  depriving  the  people 
of  all  their  remaining  power.  An  averfioa 
to  popular  government^  and  refentment  of 
fome  figns  of  perfonal  diflike,  which  the 
populace  had  fhewn  at  his  eledion,  feem 
to  have  been  his  only  motives;  for,  while 
he  completely  annihilated  the  ancient  righta 
of  the  people,  he  fhewed  no  indinatipn  to 
augment  the  power  of  his  own  office* 

Although  the  people  had  expijrienced 
many  mortifying  deviations  from  the  old 
conftitution,  yet,  as  the  Grand  Council 
was  chofen  annually,  by  electors  of  their 

Vol.  L  K  own 
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own  nomination,  they  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  ftill  retained  an  important  (hare 
in  the  government.  It  was  this  laft  hold 
tof  their  declining  freedom  which  Gra- 
donico  meditated  to  remove,  for  ever, 
from  their  hands.  Such  a  projed  was  of  a 
nature  to  have  intimidated  a  man  of  lefs 
courage;  but  his  natural  intrepidity,  ani- 
mated by  refentment,  made  him  overlook 
all  dangers  and  difficulties. 

He  began  (as  if  by  way  of  experiment) 
with  fome  alterations  refpeding  the  man- 
ner of  chooling  the  Grand  Council ;  thefe, 
however)  occafioned  murmurs }  atid  it  was 
feared,  that  dangerous  tumults  would  arife 
at  the  next  eledion  of  that  court. 

But,  fuperior  to  fear,  Gradonico  infpired 
others  with  courage ;  and,  before  the  pe- 
riod of  the  election  arrived,  he  ftruck  the 
decifivc  blow. 

A  law 
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A  law  was  published  in  the  year  1297^ 
by  A;«rbich  it  was  ordained,  that  thofe  who 
a£kudlly  belonged  to  the  Grand  Council, 
ihould  continue  members  of  it  for  life;  and 

that  the  fame  right  Ihould  defcend  to  their 
pofterity,  without  any  form  of  eledioa 
whatever.  This  was  at  once  forming  a 
body  of  hereditary  legiflative  nobility,  and 
eftablifhing  a  complete  ariftocracy,  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  popular  goTcra* 
ment*  - 

This  meafure  ftruck  all  the  citizens,  who 
were  not  then  of  the  Grand  Council,  with 
concern  and  aftonifhment ;  but,  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner,  thofe  of  ancient  and  noble 
families;  for  although,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  there  was^  ftri£tly  fpeaking,  no 
nobility  with  exclufive  privileges  before 
this  law,  yet  there  were  in  Venice,  as 
there  muft  be  in  the  moft  democratical  re» 
publics,  certain  families  coniidered  as  more 
hopourftble  than  oth^r^i  many  of  whom 

K  9  found 
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found  themfelves,  by  this  law,  thrown  into 
a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the  leaft  confidcr- 
able  perfon  who  happened,  at  this  import- 
ant period,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council.     To  conciliate  the  minds  of  fuch 
dangerous  ma}contents»    exceptions    were 
made  in  their  favour,  and  fome  of  the  moft 
powerful  were  immediately  received  into 
the  Grand   Council;  and  to  others  it  was 
promifed  that  they  fliould,  at  fome  future 
period,  be  admitted.     By  fuch  hopes,  art- 
fully infinuated^  and  by  the  great  influence 
of  the  members  who  adually  compofed  the 
Grand  Council,  all  immediate  infurredions 
were  prevented;   and  foreign  wars,   and 
objeds    of    commerce,    foon    turned    the  | 
people's   attention  from   this    mortifying  f 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  government* 


A  ftrong  refentment  of  thofe  innova- 
tions, however,  feftered  in  the  breads  of 
fome  individuals,  who,  a  few  years  after, 
under  the  diredion  of  one  Marino  Boccontt 

formed 


/ « 


I 
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formed  a  defign  to  aflalTinate  Gradonico, 
and  maflacre  all  the  Grand  Council,  without 
diflindion.  This  plot  wa8  difcovered,  and 
the  chiefs,  jrfterconfefling  their  crimes,  were 
executed  between  the  pillars.  ' 

.  The  confpiracy  of  Bocconi  was  confined 
to  malcontents  of  the  rank  of  citizens ;  but 

one  of  a  more  dangerous  nature,  and  which 

»  • 

originated  among  the  nobles  themfelves, 
was  formed  in  the  year  1309. 

This  combination  was  made  up  of  fome 
of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  thofe  who  were 
not  of  the  Grand  Council  when  the  reform 
took  place,  and  who  had  not  been  admit- 
ted afterwards,  according  to  their  expeda- 
tions  J  and  of  fome  others  of  very  ancient 
families,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee  fo  many 
citizens  raifed  to  a  level  with  themfelves, 
and  who,  befides^  were  piqued  at  what 
they  called  the  pride  of  Gradonico.  Thefe 
men  chpfe  for  their  leader,  the  fon  of  James 

K  3  Theipolot 
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Theipolo,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Do^t 
by  the  populace.  Their  obje6:  was  to  diT* 
pofiefs  Gradonico,  and  reftore  the  anciieiit 
conftitntiott 5  they  were  fooo  joined  by.  a 
great  many  of  inferior  rank  within  th« 
city,  and  they  engaged  confiderable  num- 
bers of  their  friends  and  dependents  from 
Padua,  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  comie 
to  Venice^  and  affift  <hcm,  at  the  time  ap> 
pointed  for  the  infurredtion.  Conlidering 
the  numbers  that  wer-e  privy  to  this  under* 
taking,  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it  was  not 
difcovcred  till  the  night  preceding  that  on 
which  it  was  to  have  taken  place.  The 
uncommon  concourfe  of  ftrangcrs  created 
the  firft  fufpicion,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  confeffion  of  fome  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  defign.  The  Doge  immediately  • 
fummoned  the  coucK:i)>  and  fcnt  exprefle* 
to  the  governors  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  forts,  with  orders  for  them  to  haftea 
with  their  forces  to  Venice.     The  confpi^ 

rators  were  not  difconccrtqd  ;  they  afiem* 

bled, 
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'  I 

bled,  and  attacked  -  the  Doge  and  his 
friends,  who  were  coUeded  in  a  body 
aronnd  the  palace.  The  Place  pf  St.  Mark 
was^  the  fcene  of  this  tumultuous  battle, 
which  lafted  many  hours,  but  was  attended 
with  more  noife  and  terror  among  the  in* 
habitantSi  than  bloodflied  to  the  combatants. 
Some  of  the  military  governors  arriving 
with  troopSf  the  contefl  ended  in  the  rout 
of  the  confpirators.  A  few  nobles  had 
been  killed  in  the  engagement;  a  greater 
number  were  executed  by  order  of  the 
Senate*  Theipolo,  who  had  flecj,  was  de- 
clared infamous,  and  an  enemy  to  his  coun-* 
try;  his  goods  and  fortune  were  confif- 
cated,  and  his  houfe  razed  to  the  ground. 
After  thefe  executions,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, to  receive  into  the  Grand  Council, 
feveral  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  families  of 
citizens. 

Thofe  two  confpiracies   having  imme- 
diately followed  one    another,   fpread  an 

K  4  univerfal 
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univcrial  diffidence  and  x3 read  over  the  city, 
an^  gave  rife  to  the  cpurt  called  the  Council 
of  Ten,  which  was  ereOed  about  this 
time,  merely  as  a  temporary  tribunal,  to 
examine  into  the  caufes,  punifli  the  accom* 
pliccs,  and  deftroy  the  feeds  of  the  late  con- 
fniracyibut  which,  in  the  fequel,  became 
permanent.  I  (hall  wave  farther  mention 
of  this  court,  till  we  come  to  the  period 
when  the  State  Inquifitors  were  eftabliflied ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  Ecclefi^ 
aftical  Court  of  Inquifition  was  alfo  ere<Jled 
at  Venice,  in  the  reign  of  the  Doge  Gra-» 
donico. 


The  Popes  had  long  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce this  court  into  every  country  in 
Europe;  they  fucceeded  too  well  in  manyj 
but  though  it  was  not  entirely  rejeded  by 
the  State  of  Venice,  yet  it  was  accepted 
under  fuch  reftridions  as  have  prevented 
the  difmal  cruelties  which  accojmpany  it  iri 
pther  couptr^^s. 
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This  republic  feems,  at  all  times,  to  have 
a  ftrong  impreflion  of  the  ambidous  and 
eacroachiag  fpirit  of.  the  court  of  Rome ; 
and    has,   on    all    occftfions,   ihewa    t^e 

greateft  unwilHngnefs  to  entruft  power  ia 
the  hands  of  ecclefiaftics.  Of  this,  the  Ve* 
netians  gave  an  undoubted  proof  at  pre- 
fent;  for  while  they-  eftabliOied  a  new  civil 
Court  of  Inquifition,  with  the  moft  ua- 
limited  powers,  they  would  not  receive  the 
eccletiailical  inquifttionst  except  on  con« 
ditions  to  which  it  had  not  been  fubjedcd 
in  any  other  country. 

The  court  of  Rome  never  dilplayed  more 
addrefs  than  in  its  attempts  to  ^lude  thofe 
limitations,  ^nd  to  prevail  on  the  Senate  to 
admit  the  inquifition  at  Venice,  on  the  fame 
footing  as  it  had  been  received  elfewhere, 
but  the  Senate  was  as  firm  as  the  Pope  was 
artful,  and  the  Court  of  Inquifition  was  at 
laft  eftablilhed,  under  the  following  conr 
0|ifins? 

Th^t/ 


/■, 
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'  That  three  commiflioaers  from  the  Senate 
ihould  attend  the  deliberations  of  that 
Gourtf  none  of  whofe  decrees  could  be  exe* 
cuted  without  the  approbation  of  the  com^ 
milfioiners. 

Thofe  commiffioners  were  to  take  no 
oath  of  .fidelity,  or  engagement  of  any 
kindy  to  the  Inquiiition ;  but  were  bound 
by  oath  to  conceal  nothing  from  the  Senate 

which  ihould  p^s  in  the  Holy  Office. 

t 

That  herefy  fliould  be  the  only  crime 
cognifable  by  the  Inquifitionj  and,  inxafe 
of  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of  any 
criminal,  his  goods  and  money  ihould  not 
belong  to  the  court,  but  to  his  natural 
heirs. 

That  Jews  and  Greeks  fhould  be  indulg- 
ed in  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  with* 
out  being  difturbed  by  this  court. 

The 


I 
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The  c6mmiffi(>ncrs  were  to  prevent  the 
ttgtftration  of  any  Statute  made  at  Rome; 
or  any  where  out  of  the  Venetian  State* 

The  Inquiiitors  were  not  permitted  to 
tiondetnn  books  as  heretical,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate ;  nor  were  they 
allowed  to  judge  any  to  be  fo,  but  thofe 
already  condemned  by  the  edi<a  of  Cle* 
ment  VIII. 

S^ch  were  the ,  reftriftions  under  which 
the  Inquifition.  was  ^ftabliflied  at  Venice; 
and  nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  their 
efficacy,  than  a  comparifon  of  their  num- 
bers,- who  have  fufFered  for  herefy  here, 

with  thofe  who  have  been  condemned  to 
death  by  that  ooiurt  in  every  other  place 
where  it  was  ellabltflied.      ^ 

An  ioflance  is  recorded  of  a  man,  tijuned 
Narino,  being  condemned  to  a  public 
puniflbment,  for  having  compofed  a  book 

I  in 
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in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  John  Hafs, 
For  thi^  (the  greateft  of  all  crimes  in  the 
fight  of  Inquiiitors)  his  fentence  was,  that 
he  (hould  be  expofed  publicly  on  a  fcaffold, 
drefled  in  a  gown,  with  flames  and  devils 
painted  on  it.  The  moderation  of  the  civil 
magiflrate  appears  in  this  fentence.  With- 
out his  interpofition,  the  flames  which 
furrounded  the  prifoner  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  have  been  painted*  This, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  Ve- 
nice as  an  inflance  of  feverity,  happened  at 
a  time,  when,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  many 
wretches  were  burnt,  by  order  of  the  In- 
quifition,  for  fmaller  offences. 

In  1354,  during  the  interregnum  after 
.  the  death  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  by  the  Corridors  of  Abufes,  that, 
for  the  future,  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Cri- 
minal Council  of  Forty  (hould  be  members 
of  the  College ;  and  this  paffed  into  a 
law,  • 

It 


I 
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It  may   be  neceflary  to  mention,  that 
the  College,  otherwife  called  the  Seigniory^ 
is  the  fupreme  cabinet  council  of  the  State* 
This  court  was  originally  compofed  of  the 
Doge  and    fix  counfellora  only;    but   to 
thefcj    at  different  periods,   were  added, 
firft,  fix  of  the  Grand  Council,  chofen  by 
the  Senate;    they   were  called    Savii,   or 
Sages,  from  their  fuppofed  wifdom:  and 
afterwards,  five  Savii,  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
whofe  more  immediate  duty  is  to  fuper- 
intend    the    bufinefs   of    the   towns    and 
provinces  belonging  to  the  republic,   on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  what 
riegards  the  troops.      At   one  time  there 
were  alfo  five  Savii  for  maritime  affairs, 
but  they    had    little    bufinefs    ^after   the 
Venetian  navy  became  inconfiderable;  and 
now,    in   the  room  of   them,,  five  young 
noblemen  are  chofen  by  the  Senate  every 
4ix  months,  who  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Seigniory,    without    having    a   vote, 

though 
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though  they  give  their  opinions  when 
afked.  Thi$  is  by  way  of  inftruding,  and 
rendering  them  fit  for  the  affairs  of  State. 
They  are  called  Sages  of  the  Orders,  and 
are  chpfen  every  fix  n^onths. 

To  thofe  were  added^  the  threfe  chiefs 
of  the  Critninal  Court  of  Forty;  the 
court  then  confiding,  in  all>  of  twenty-fix 
members. 

The  G)llege  is,  at  once,  the  cabinet 
council,  and  the  reprefentative  of  the  re- 
public. This  court  gives  audience,  and 
delivers  arifwers,  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
public, to  foreign  Ambafladors,  to  the 
deputies  of  towns  and  provinces,  and  to 
the  generals  of  the  army ;  it  alfo  receives 
all  requefls  and  memorials  on  State  affairs, 
fummons  the  Senate  at  pleafure,  and  ar- 
ranges the  bufincfs  to  be  difcuffed  in  that 
aflembly. 

la 


i 
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In  the  Venetian  governipent,  great  cate  • 
is  taken  to  balance  the  power  of  one  court 
by  that  of  another,  and  to  make  them 
reciprocal  checks  on  each  otlien  It  was 
probably  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  power  of 
the  College,  that  three  chiefs  of  the  Cri-* 
minal  G>urt  of  Forty  were  now  added  to  it. 
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LETTER     XIII. 


Venice.  ' 


rX^HE  hiftory  of  no  nation  prefents  a 
-*•  greater  variety  of  lingular  events  than 
that  of  Venice.  We  have  feen  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  this  State,  originating  among 
the  citizens,  and  carried  on  by  people  of 
that  rank  only.  We  faw  another,  foon 
after,  which  took  its  origin  among  the 
body  of  the  nobles;  but  the  year  1355* 
prefents  us  with  one  of  a  ftill  more  extra- 
ordinary nature,  begun,  and  carried  on,  by 
the  Doge  himfelf.  If  ambition,  or  the 
augmentation  of  his  own  power,  had  been 
the  objeft,  it  would  not  have  been  fo  fur- 
prifing;  but  his  motive  to  the  confpi- 
racy  was  as  fmall  as  the  intention  was 
dreadful. 

Marino 
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Marino  Falliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  was, 
at  this  time,  eighty  years  of  age;  a  time 
of  life  when  the  violence  of  the  paflions  k 
generally  pretty  much  abated.     He  had, 
even  then,    However,  given  a  ftrong  in- 
flance  of  the  raflinefs  of  his  difpofition,  by 
marrying  a  very  young  woman.      This 
Jady  imagined  (he  had  been  affronted  by  a 
young  Venetian  nobleman  at  a  public  ball, 
and  fhe  complained  bitterly  of  the  infult 
to  her  hu£band.    The  old  Doge,  who  had 
all  the  defire  imaginable  to  pleafe  his  wife, 
determined,  in  this  matter  at  leaft,  to  give 
her  ample  fatisfadion. 

The  delinquent  was  brought  before  the 
Judges,  and  the  crime  was  exaggerated 
with  air  the  eloquence  that  money  could 
purchafe;  but  they  viewed  the  affair  with 
unprejudiced  eyes,  and  pronounced  a  fen- 
tence  no  more  than  adequate  to  the  crime. 
The  Doge  was  filled  with  the  moft^extra- 
vagaht  rage,  and,  finding  that  the  body  of 
Vol.  I.  L  -  the 
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the  nobles  took  no  iliare  in:  his  wratk|  he 
entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  tbfi  Admiral 
of  the  Arfenal>  and  feme  others,  who  were 
difcootented  with  the  government  on  other 
accounts,  and  projedied  a  roethpd/of  vip- 
dicatiug.his  wife'a.hQnottr^  whkh  feems 
rather  violent  for  the  qccafion:  It  was^ 
refolved  by  thpfe  dcfperadoes,  to  xjjaffacre 
the  whole  Grand  CoutJciL  ,.  Such  i^fcene  of 
bloQ^ft^,  on  atscoupt;  of  one  wom^,  :haa 
jM)t  beeo  ipaagijied  fince:  the  Trojau;  war. 


»♦ .  1  * 


Thi^  plot  was  .c<?n4a^€jd  with  mop?' 
fecrecy  than  could  have  bqen  expe£ted^ 
from  a  man  who  feems  to  have  been  de^ 
prived  of  reafon,  as  well  as  humanity^ 
Everything  was  prepared;  and  the  day 
previous  to  that- which ^ was  fixed :fer  die 
execution  had  arrived,  without  inr  pcrfon^ 
but  thoie  concerned  in  the  confpirajcy, 
having  the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  horrid 
defiga.  .  ,      '-;    . 

It 
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It  was  difcovered  ih  the  fame'ttiknticr  ia 
•which  that  agairift.  the  King  and  Parlia* 
meht  of  England  was  brought  to  light  in 
the  time  of  James  the  Firft. 

-  Bcrtrand  Bergamefe,  one  of  the  Gonfpira* 
tors,  being  defirous  to  fave  Nicolas  Lioni; 

a  noble  Venetian,  from  the  general  maf* 
&cre»  called  on  him,  and  earnefUy  admo- 
tiiflied  him,  on  no  account,  to  go  out  of 
his  houfe  the  following  day;  for,  \i  he  did, 
be  would  certainly  kfe  his  life;  Lioni 
prefled  him  to  give  fome  reafon  for  this  ex- 
traordinary advic6;  which  the  other  obfli^ 
nately  refufing,  Lionl  ordered  hiili  to  bd 
feized,  and  confined;  and,  fending  for  fome 
of  his  friends  oif  the  Senate,  by  means  of 
promifes  and  threats,  they  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  the  prifoner  to  difcover  the 'whole 
of  this  horrid  myftery. 

They  fend  for  the  Avoga^ors,  the  Goun- 
dl  of  Ten,   and  other  high  officers,  by 

L  a  whom 
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whom  the  prifoner  was  examined;  after 
which,  orders  were  given  for  feizing  the 
principal  confpirators  in  their  houfes,  and 
for  fummoning  thofe  of  the  nobility  and 
citizens,  on  whofe  fidelity  the  G)uncil  could 
lely^  Thefe  meafures  could  not  be  taken 
fo  fecretly  as  not  to  alarm  many,  who  found 
means  to  make  their  efoapfi.  A  confider^ 
able  number  were  arretted,  among  whom 
were  two  chiefs  of  the  confpiracy  under 
the  Doge.  They  being  pi^t  to  the  queftiony 
confeffed  the  whole.  It  appeared^  that 
only  a  feleid  body  of  the  principal  men  had 
been  privy  to  the  real  defign ;  great  num- 
bers had  been  defired  to  be  prepared  with 
arms  at  a  particular  hour,  when  they 
would  be  employed  in  attacking  certain 
enemies  of  the  State,  which  were  not 
named;  they  were  defired  to  keep  thofe 
orders  a  perfect  fecret,  and  were  told,  that 
upon  their  fidelity  and  fecrecy  their  future 
fortunes  depended.  Thofe  men  did  not 
know  of  each  other,  and  had  no  fufpicion, 

that 
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that  it  was  not  a  lawful  enterprife  for 
)viFhich  they  were  thus  engaged  ;  they  were 
therefore  fet  At  liberty;  but  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  plot  gave  the  fulleft  evidence  againft 
the  Doge.  It  was  proved,  that  the  whole 
fcheme  had  been  formed  by  his  ^iredion, 
and  fupported  by  his  influence.  After  the 
principal  confpirators  were  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted, the  Council  of  Tea  next  proceeded 
Xo  xhe  irial  of  the  Doge  himfelf.  They 
defired  that  twenty  fenators,  of  the  bigheft 
reputation,  might  affift  upon  this  folernn 
occa^on,  and  that  two  relations  of  the 
Fallier  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  other 
tn  Avogador,  might  withdraw  from  <the 

fiQULtt 

The  Doge,  who  hitherto  had  reniaine4 
imder  a  guard  in  his  own  apartments  in 
the  palace,  was  now  brought  before  this 

« 

Tribunal  of  his  own  fubjedls.     He  wa« 
dre^cd  in  the  ,robes  of  hiB  office. 

L  3  U 
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It  is  thoujght  he  iatead^d  to  haye  denied 
the  charge,  and  attempted  a  defeoice;  but 
vfhen  he  perceived  the  number  aa4  nature 
of  the  proofs  againft  hinii  overwhelmed  by 
their  force,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt>  with 
many  fruitlefs  and  abje£l:  intreaties  foi^ 
mercy. 

That  a  man,  of  eighty  years  of  age^ 
ihould  lofe  all  firmnefs  on  fuch  an  occafion^ 
is  qot  marvellous;  that  he  fhould  have 
been  incited,  by  a  trifling  offence,  to  fu^h 
an  inhuman,  and  fuch  a  deliberate  plan  of 
wicked nefs^  is  without  example. 

He  wasXentenced  to  lofe  his  head.  The 
fentence  was  executed  in  the  place  where 
the  Doges  are  ufually  crowned. 

In  t^ie  Great  Chamber  of  the  palace, 
where  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  are 
placed,  there  is. a  vacant  fpace  betweep 
the  portraits  of  Fallicr's  immediate  pre- 

decefTor 
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deceflbr    and    fucceflbr,     with     tWs    ia- 
Icription: 

J^cus  Marini  Fallieri  decapitati  *. 

The  only  other  inftance  which  hlftory 
iprefents  to  pur  cont€^pIati<m,  of  a  fove<- 
fcign  tried  acccMrding  to  the  form^  of  law, 
and  coodemned  to  death  by  a  Tribunal  of 
his  own  fubjefts,  is  that  of  Charles  the 
Firft,  of  Great  Britain.  But  how  differ- 
ently are  we  afFe<a:e4  by  a  review  6f  the 
iwo  iafesi 

In  the  one,  the  original  errors  of  the 
mifguided  Prince  are  forgotten  in  the  feve- 
rity  of  his  fate,  and  in  the  calm  majeftic 
iirmnefs  with  which  he  bore  it.  Thofe 
who,  from  public  fpirit,  had  oppofed  the 
unconftitutional  meafures  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  no  more;  and  the  men  now 
in  power  were  aduated  by  far  drff'erent 
principles.     All  the  paffions  of  humanity, 

*  The  place  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Marinus  Fal« 
lierus^  V^ho  was  beheaded, 

L  4  therefore, 


• 
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therefore,  take ,  part  with  the  royal  fuf* 
ferer;  nothing  but  the  ungenerous  fpirit 
of  party  can  feduce  them  to  the  fide  of  his 
enemies.  In  his  trial  we  behold,  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  indignation,  the  un- 
happy monarch  delivered  up  to  the  malice 
of  hypocrites,  the  rage  of  fanatics,  and 
the  infolence  of  a  low-born  law  ruffian. 

In  the  other,  every  feptiment  of  com-*? 
paffion  is  eflFaced  by  horror,  at  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime. 

In  the  year  1361,  after  the  death  of  the 
Doge  John  Delfino,  when  the  laft  eledors 
were  confined  in  the  Ducal  Chajnb^r  to 
choofe  his  fuccefTor,  and  while  the  eledioa 
vibrated  between  three  candidates,  a  report 
arrived  at  Venice,  that  Laurentius  Celfus^ 
yrho  commanded  the  fleet,  had  obta^ined  a 
complete  vidory  over  the  Genoefe,  wl|o 
were  at  that  time  at  war  with  t|ie  Vene- 
tians. This  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  the  eledors,  who  immediately  dropped 

all 
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* 

9II  the  three  candidates,  and  unanimoufly 
chofe  this  commander.  Sooii  after,  it  wa? 
fpund,  that  the  rumour  of  the  vidtory  wa? 
pntirely  groundlefs.  This  could  not  affe^ 
the  validity  of  the  elediiop  i  but  it  produce^ 
a  decree  to  prevent,  on  future  oecafions  of 
jthc  fame  kind,  all  communication  betwceni 
the  people  without,  and  the  conclave  of 
cledorst 

This  Doge's  father  difplayed  a  fiqgqlar 
pftance  of  weaknefs  and  vanity,  which 
fome  of  the  hiftorians  have  thought  worth 
tranfmitting  to.us.  I  do  not  know  for  what 
reafon,  unjefs  it  be  to  comfort  pofterity 
with  the  refledion,  that  hijman  folly  is 
much  the  fame  in  all  ages,  and  that  their 
anceftors  have  not  been  a  great  deal  wifer 
than  themfelvcs.  This  old  gentleman 
thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  father 
to  pull  o£F  his  cap  to  his  own  fon ;    and 

that  he  might  not  feem  to  condefcend  fo 
ftjr,  even  when  all  the  other  pobles  (hewed 

this 


1 
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this  mark  of  refpeO:  to  their  fovereign,  he 
went,  from  the  moment  of  his  fon's  elec-^ 
tion,  upon  all  occafions,  and  in  all  wea- 
thers, with  his  head  uncovered.  The  Doge 
being  folicitous  for  his  father's  health,  and 
Ending  that  no  perfuafion,  nor  explanatioto 
of  the  matter,  that  could  be  given,  were 
fufEcient  to  overcome  this  obftinacy,  re- 
poUe^ed  that  he  was  as  devout  as  he  was 
yain,  ^which  fuggefted  an  expedient  that 
had  the  defired  efFed.  He  placed  a  crofs 
on  the  front  of  his  ducal  coronet.  The  old 
man  was  as  defirous  to  teftify  his  refpeft  to 
the  crofs,  a$  he  vjras  averfe  to  pay  obeifance 
to  his  fon ;  and  unable  to  devife  any  way 
of  pulling  off  a  cap  which  he  never  wore, 
his  piety,  at  length,  got  the  better  of  hi^ 
pride ;  he  refumed  his  cap,  as  formerly, 
that,  as  often  as  his  fon  appeared,  he  might 
jpull  it  off  in  honour  of  the  crols* 

During  the  reign  of  Laurentius  Celfus^ 

the  celebrated  poet  Petrarch,  who  refide^  for 

fome 
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fomc  time  at  Venice,  and  was  pleafed  with 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  wifdom 
of  their  government,  made  a  prefent  to  the 
republic,  of  his  colIedXion  of  books ;  which, 
at  that  time,  was  reckoned  very  valuable. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  grea^ 
library  pf  St.  Marfc 

Ip  perufing  the  annals  of  Venice,  wc 
continually  meet  with  new  inftitutions^ 
No  fooner  is  any  inconveniency  perceived, 
than  meafures  are  taken  to  remove  it, 
or  guard  againft  its  efFeds.  About  thi$ 
time,  thrde  new  magiftrates  were?  appointed, 
whofe  duty  is  to  prevent  all  oftentatious 
luxuries  in  drefs,  equipage,  and  other  e:?- 
penfive  fuperfluities,  and  to  profecute  thofe 
who  tranfgrefs  the  fumptuary  laws,  which 
comprehend  fuch  objeds.  Thofe  magiftrates 
are  called  Sopra  Proveditori  alle  Pompe ; 
they  were  allowed  a  difcretionary  power  of 
levying  fines,  from  people  of  certain  pro- 
feflions,   who  deal  entirely  in  articled  of 

luxury. 


i 
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luxury.  Of  this  xmtabery  that  of  public 
courtefans  was  reckoned.  This  profeifion, 
according  to  all  accounts,  formerly  flourifhr 
ed  at  Venice,  with  ?  degree  of  fplendoiir 
unki^own  in  any  other  capital  pf  £urope ; 
and  very  confiderable  exa£lioQs  were  raifed 
to  the  ufe  of  the  State,  ^t  particular  tioies« 
from  the  wealihieft  of  thofe  dealers.  This 
i^xcife,  it  would  appear,  has  been  puflied 
'  beyond  what  th^  tr^de  could  bear ;  for  it  is 
at  prefent  in  a  A^te  of  wre^ichedoefs  and 

*  * 

-  decay ;  the  b^ft  ^f  the  bqiiqeis,  as  is  faid^ 
^eing  now  carried  on,  for  mere  pleafure, 
by  people  who  do  not  avoyjr  tjtiejjifelves  Qf 
the  profeflion^ 

14 
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LETTER     XIV. 


Vcnicr. 

NO  government  was  ever  more  punc- 
tuaU  ^nd  impartial)  than  that  of 
Venice,  in  the  execation  of  the  laws.  This 
was  thought  effential  to  the  well  beings 
4nd  very  exiftence,  of  the  State.  For  this» 
all  refpeA  for  individuals,  all  private  con* 
fiderations  whatever,  and  every  compunc- 
tious feeling  of  the  heart,  is  facrificed. 
To  execute  law  with  all  the  rigour  of 
juftice,  is  confidered  as  the  chief  virtue  of 
a  judge;  and,  as  there  are  cafes  in  which 
the  fterncft  may  relent,  the  Venetian  go-^ 
vernment  has  taken  care  to  appoint  certain 
magiftrates,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  is  to  fee 
that  others  perform  their  duty  upon  all 
occafions. 

The 
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The  punftual  execution  of  the  laws  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  an  objeft  of  great  atten- 
tion in  every  government;  yet  cafes  fotne- 
times  occur,  whefe  humanity  wilhes  for  a 
power  in  the  conftitution,  which,  inftead 
of  enforcing  the  rigorous  execution  of  cri- 
minal juftice,  could  mollify  or  difpenfe 
l^ith  its  feverity  ^.  ' 

la  the, year  i^JjOO,  while  Antonio  Ve- 

nier  was  Doge,  his-  fon  haying  committed 
an  offence  which  evidently  ^ijjrjiii^g  frQflOi 
mere  youthful  levity,  and  nothi^  wprfe^ 
was  condemned  in  a  fine  pf  one  hundred 
dpcats,  and  to  be  imprifoo^d  for  ^  ceitaio 

*  T^e.greateft  4angef  in  adfUUtbgfiich  A«patKfr».If, 
that.it  may  be  u fed  with  partiality.  But  the  admirable 
Britifh  inftitutiott  of'Trial  by  Jury  is  not  liable  to  thia 
obje^iqn  ;  for  tbe  jury,  who  ia  realhy  detetoine  tbe  fite 
of  the  accufed,  not  being  known  previous  to  the  trial, 
cannot  £e  pra6tired  updn,  and  made  fubfervien't  io  partial 
v4e\ys.— They  have  ?  right  oat  oidy  to  dtcirfc  oa  the  fiift, 
bi^t  on  the  point  of  law  that  may  arife  out  of  it ;  by  which 
means  a  Britlih  iubjefl  is  guarded  agahift  the  deciiions  of 
men,  in  whofe  hearts  the  feelings  of  humanity  aire  ii^patr^d 
by  the  pradice  of  criminal  juilice,  and  by  the  infolence  of 
perottnent  official  authority. 

While 
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While  the  young  maa  was  in  prifon,  be 
fell  fick,  and  petitioned  to  be  removed  to  a 
pu^er  ^iVf  Tbe  Doge  rejeded^  the  petkion  ; 
declaring^  that  the  fenteqce  muft  be  ^xe«- 
cuted  Ut^raUjr;  and  that  his  fon  mu^  take 
the  fortune  of  others  in  the  feme  predida- 
mei^t«  The  youth  was  milch  beloved,  and 
many  ap|>licatiQns;  were  made,  that  the 
fentence  might  be  foftened,  on  account  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  him.  The 
father  waa  inexorable,  and  the  fon  died  in 
priibn.  Of  whatever  refined  fubftance  thia 
man's  heaft  may  ba^ve  been  compoied>  I 
am  better  pleafed  that  mine  h  made  of  the 
common  materials. 

C^rlo  Zeno  was  a^cufed,  by  the  Council 
of  Ten,  of  liaving  received  a  fum  of  money 
from  Francii  Carriuro>  fon  of  the  Seignior 
of  Padua,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  laWr  whiqh 
forbid*  ^H  fi^bj^flts  of  VenicCj  on.  any.  pre- 
text wJbatever,  accepting  any  falary,  peor 
^on^  or^grsti6(»tiwl,  frooji  a  foreign.  Pri/jijfe, 

4  or 
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or  State,  This  accufation  was  grounded 
on  a  piaper  found  among  Carraro's  ad- 
,  counts,  v^hen  Padua  was  taken  by  the 
Venetiads.  Id  this  papei"  was  an  article 
of  four  hundred  ducats  paid  td  Carlo  Zeno» 
who  declared,  in  his  defence,  that  white 
he  was,  by  the  Senate's  permiffion,  gover- 
nor of  the  Milanefe,  he  had  vifited  Garrard, 
then  a  prifoner  in  the  caflle  of  Afti;  and 
finding  him  in  want  of  common  necefTaries^ 
he  had,  advanced  to  him  the  fum  in  ^ue(^ 
tion;  and  that  this  Prince;  having  been 
liberated  fome  fhort  time  after,  had,  on  hia 
return  to'  Padua,  repaid  the  money* 

Zeno  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  can* 
dour,  and  of  the  highefl  reputation;  he 
had  commanded  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  State  with  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs ; 
yet  neither  this,  nor  any  other  confidera- 
tions,  prevailed  on  the  Court  to  depart 
from  their  ufual  feverity.  They  owned 
that,   from  Zeno*s  ufoal  integrity,  there 

was 
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was  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
declaration;  but  the  aflertions  of  an  accufed 
perfon  were  not  fuflficient  to  eflPace  the 
force  of  the  prefumptive  circumftances 
which  appeared  againft  him.— His  declara* 
tion  might  be  convincing  to  thofe  who 
knew  him  intimately^  but  was  not  legal 
evidence  of  his  innocence;  and  they  ad- 
hered to  a  diftinguifhing  maxim  of  this 
Court>  that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
State^  to  intimidate  every  one  from  even 
the  appearance  of  fuch  a  crime^  than  to 

allow  a  perfon,  againft  whom  a  prefump- 
tion  of  guilt  remained,  to  efcape,  however 
innocent  he  might  be.  This  man,  who 
had  rendered  the  moft  eflential  fer vices  to 
the  republic,  and  had  gained  many  vido- 
ries,  was  condemned  to  be  removed  from 
all  his  offices,  and  to  be  imprifoned  for 
two  years. 

But  the  moft  affeding  inftance  of  the 

odious   inflexibility  of  Venetian    courts^ 

Vol.  I.  M  appears 
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appears  in  the  cafe  of  Fofcari,  fon  to  thfe 
Doge  of  that  name. 

Tbt$  yoiitig  cnan  had^  by  (ome  iaipru«> 
4kaces»  given  offence  to  the  Senate,  aad 
was,  by  Aeir  orders,  confined  at  TrivKo^ 
when  Almor  Donato,  one  of  the  Cojincjl 
of  Ten,  was  affaffmated,  on  the  5th  of 
November  1450,  as  he  ^tered  his  owft 
liouie. 

A  reward,  in  ready  money,  with  pardon 
for  this,  or  any  other  crime,  and  a  pen- 
lion  of  two  hundred  ducats,  revertible  to 
children,  was  promifed  to  any  perfon  who 
would  difcover  the  planneri  or  perpetrator 
of  this  crime*  No  fuch  difcovery  was 
made. 

One  of  young  Fofcari's  footmen,  named 

Olivier,  had  been-  obferved  loitering  near 
Donato's  houfe  on  the  evening  of  the 
murder; — ^he  fled  from  Venice  nejtt  totirn- 
ing*    Thefe,  with  other  circurafltances  of 

'kfs 
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lefs  importance,  created  a  flrong  fufpicion- 
that  Fofcari  had  engaged  this  man  to 
commit  the  murder. 

Olivier  was  taken,  brought  to  Venice,  put 
to  the  torture  and  confefled  nothing  5  yet 
the  Council  of  Ten,  being  prepoffeffed  with 
an  opinion  of  their  guilt,  ajid  imagining 
that  the  mafter  would  have  lefs  refolution, 
ufed  him  in  the  fame  cruel  manner* — The 
unhappy  young  man,  in  the  midft  of  his 
agony,  continued  to  aflert,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  aflaffination.  This  con* 
vixiced  the  Court  of  his  firmnefs,  but  not 
of  his  innocence;  yet  as  there  was  no  legal 
proof  of  his  guilt,  they  could  not  fentence 
him  to  death.  He  was  condemned  to  pafe 
the  reft  of  his  life  in  baniihment,  atCan^, 
in  the  ifland  of  Candia. 

This  unfortunate  youth  bore  his  exil^ 
with  more  impatience  than  he  had  done 
tlie  rack;  he  o^teo  wrote  to  his  relations 

M  2  and 
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and  friends,  praying  them  to  intercede  in 
his  behalf^  that  the  term  of  his  banifliment 
might  be  abridged,  and  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  family  before  he 
died.— All  his  applications  were  fruitlefs  j 
thofe  to  whom  he  addreHed  himfelf  had 
never  interfered  in  his  favour,  for  fear  of 
giving  oflFence  to  the  obdurate  Council,  or 

had  interfered  in  vain« 

« 

After  languifhing  five  years  in  exile> 
having  loft  all  hope  of  return,  through  the 
interpofition  of  his  own  family,  or  country- 
men, in  a  fit  of  defpair  he  addreffed  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  putting  him  in  mind  of 
fervices  which  the  Doge,  his  father^  had 
rendered  him,. and  begging  that  be  wpuld 
ufe  his  powerful  influence  with  the  State  of 
Venice,  that  his  fentence  might  be  re-f 
called*  He  entrufted  his  letter  to  a  mer- 
chant, going  from  Canea  to  Venice,  who 
promifed  to  t?ike  the  firft  opportunity  of 

^^fendingit  fronj  thence  to  the  Duk^ ;  infteirf 

of 
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of  which,  this  wretch,  as  foon  as  he  arriv- 
ed at  Venice,  delivered  it  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Council  of  Ten, 

This  condud  of  young  Fofcari  appeared 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  judges ;  for, 
by  the  laws  of  the  republic,  all  its  fubjeds 
are  exprefsly  forbid  claiming  the  protection 
of  foreign  Princes,  in  any  thing  which 
relates  to  the  government  of  Venice. 

Fofcari  was  therefore  ordered  to  be 
brought  from  Candia,  and  fhut  up  in  the 
State  prifon.  There  the  chiefs  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  ordered  him  once  more  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  to  draw  from  him 
the  motives  which  determined  him  to  apply 
to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Such  an  exertion 
of  law  is,  indeed,  the  moft  flagrant  in- 
juflice. 

The  miferable  youth  declared  to  the 
Council,  that  he  had  wrote  the  letter,  in 
the  full  perfuafion  that  the  merchant,  whofe 

charader  he  knew,  would  betray  him,  and 

M  3  deliver 
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deliver  it  to  them :  the  confequcnce  cf 
i/ehicb,  he  forefaw,  would  be^  hi$  beifig 
ordered  back  a  prifoner  to  Venice,  the  only 
means  he  had  in  his  power  of  feeing  his 
parents  and  friends  ;  a  pleafure  for  which 
he  had  languiihed,  with  unfurmountable 
defire,  for  fome  time,  and  which  he  was 
willing  to  purchafe  at  the  expence  of  any 
danger  or  pain. 

The  Judges,  little  aflFeded  with  this 
generous  inftance  of  filial  piety»  ordainedi 
that  the  unhappy  young  man  fhould  be  car- 
ried back  to  Candia,  and  there  be  imprifon* 
ed  for  a  year,  and  remain  banifhed  to  that 
ifland  for  life ;  with  this  condition,  that  if 
he  fhould  make  any  more  applications  to 
foreign  Powers,  his  imprifonment  fhould 
be  perpetual.  At  the  fame  time  they  gave 
permiffion,  that  the  Doge,  and  his  lady, 
toight  vifit  tlibir  unfortunate  fon. 

The  Doge  was,  at  this  time,  very  old ) 
he  had  been  in  pofleffion  of  the  ofHce 

above 
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above  thirty  years.  Thofe  wretcbe4  parem$ 
had  an  interview  with  their  fbn  in  one  of 
the  apartfz^nts  of  the  palace;  they  «m* 
braced  him  witk  all  the  tenderaefft  wh^ch 
his  misfortuneSi  and  his  filial .  ^ffe^ion, 
deferved.  The  father  exhorted  him  to 
bear  his  hard  fate  with  firmnefs ;  the  foti 
proteftedt  in  the  mod  moving  terms^  that 
this  was  not  in  his  power;  that  however 
others  could  fupport  the  difmal  lonelinefs  of 
a  prifon,  he  could  not ;  that  his  heart  was 
formed  for  friendfhip,  and  the  reciprocal 
endearments  of  focial  life;  without  which 
his  foul  funk  into  dejedion  worfe  thaa 
death,  from  which  alone  he  ihould  look 
for  relief)  if  he  Ihould  again  be  confined  to 
the  horrors  of  a  prifon ;  and»  melting  into 
tears,  he  funk  at  his  father's  feet,  imploring 
him  to  take  compaflion  on  a  fon  who  had 
ever  loved  him  with  the  moft  dutiful  af- 
fe4tioa»  and  who  was  perfe£l;ly  iotiocetit  of 
the  crime,  of  which  he  was  accufed ;  he 
conjured  him,  by  every  bond  of  nature  and 

M4  religion, 
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religion,  by  the  bowels  of  a  father,  and 
the  mercy  of  a  Redeemer,  to  ufe  his  in- 
fluence with  the  G>uncil  to  mitigate  their 
fentence,  that  he  might  be  faved  from  the 
mod  cruel  of  all  deaths,  that  of  expiring 
under  the  flow  tortures  of  a  broken  heart, 
in  a  horrible  banifhment  from  every  crea- 
ture he  loved. — **  My  fon/'  replied  the 
Doge,  **  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  your  country, 
**  and  do  not  afk  of  me  what  it  is  not  in 
^*  my  power  to  obtain." 

Having  made  this  effort,  he  retired  to 
another  apartment;  and,  unable  to  fupport 
any  longer  the  acutenefs  of  his  feelings, 
he  funk  into  a  ftate  of  infenfibility,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  till  fome  time 
after  his  fon  had  failed  on  his  return  to 
Candia. 

Nobody  has  prefumed  to  defcribe  the 
anguifliof  the  wretched  mother;  thofe  who 
are  endowed  with  the  moft  exquifite  fenfi- 

billty. 
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bility^  and  who  have  experienced  diftrefles 
in  fome  degree  iitnilar,  will  have  the  jufteft 
klea  of  what  it  was*. 

The  accumulated  piifery  of  thofe  un- 
happy  parents  touched  the  hearts  of  fome, 
of  the  moft  powerful  Senators,  who  applied 
with  fo  much  energy  for  a  complete  pardon 
for  young  Fofc^rij,  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  it ;  when  a  veffel  arrived 
from  Qtndia,  with  tidings*  that  the  mifer- 
able  youth  had  expired  in  prifpn  a  Abort 
time  afte.r  his.  return. 

Some  years  after  this,  Nicholas  Erizzo,  a 
noble  Venetian,  being  on  his  death-bed, 
confeffed  that,  bearing  a  violent  refentment 
againft  the  Senator  Donato,  he  had  com- 
mitted the  affaffination  for  which  the  un* 
happy  family  of  Fofcari  had  fuffered  fo 
much* 

At  this  time  the  forrows  of  the  Doge 
were  at  an  end ;  he  had  exifted  only  a  few 

months 
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months  after  the  death  of  his  fon«  Hia  tifd 
had  been  prolonged^  till  he  bdieM  his  foo 
perfecuted  to  death  for  an  infamouv  crime  ; 
but .  not  till  he  fhould  fee  this  foul  flain 
wafhed  from  his  family,  and  the  innocence 
of  his  beloved  fon  made  manifeft  to  the 
world. 

The  ways  of  heaven  never  appeared 
more  dark  and  intricate,  than  in  the  inci«» 
dents  and  cataftrophe  of  this  mournful 
ftory.  To  reconcile  the  permifllon  of  fuch 
events,  to  our  ideas  of  infinite  power  and 
goodnefs,  however  difficult,  is  a  natural 
attempt  in  the  human  mind,  and  has  exer* 
cifed  the  ingenuity  of  philofophers  in  all 
ages,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  Chriftians,  thofe 
feeming  perplexities  afford  an  additional 
proof,  that  there  will  be  a  future  ftate,  in 
which  the  ways  of  God  to  man  wUl  be 
fully  juftified. 
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Venice* 

I  Deferred  giving  you  ttj  account  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  till  I  came  to  mentioa 
the  State  Inquifitors,  as  the  laft  was  in« 
grafted- on  the  former,  and  was  merely 
intended  to  firengthen  the  hands,  and  aug- 
ment the  power,  of  that  court. 

The  Council  of  Ten  confifts,  in  effcCt^ 
of  feventeen  members ;  for,  befides  the  ten 
noblemen  chofen  annually  by  the  Grand 
Council,  from  whofe  number  this  court 
receives  its  name,  the  Doge  prefides,  and 
the  fix  Counfellors  of  the  Seigniory  aflift, 
when  they  think  proper,  at  all  deliberations. 

This  court  was  firft  inftituted  in  the 
year  1310,  immediately  after  Theipolo's 
confpiracy. 

6  It 
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It  is  fupreme  in  all  State  crimes.  It  is 
the  duty   of  three  chiefs,   chofen  every 

month  from  this  courts  by  lot,  to  open  all 
letters  addreffed  to  it ;  to  report  the  con- 
tents, and  affemble  the  members,  when 
they  think  proper.  They  have  the  power 
of  feizing  accufed  perfons^  examining  them 
in  priiim,  and  taking  their  anfwers  in 
writing,  with  the  evidence  againft  them; 
which  being  laid  before  the  court,  thofe 
chiefs  appear  as  profecutors* 

The  prlfoners,  all  this  time,  are  kept  in 
clofe  confinement,  deprived  of  the  company 
of  relations  and  friends,  and  not  allowed 
to  receive  any  advice  by  letters.  They 
can  have  no  counfel  to  affift  them,  unlefs 
one  of  the  Judges  choofes  to  aflume  that 
office ;  in  which  cafe  he  is  pernntted  to 
manage  their  defence,  and  plead  their 
caufe ;  after  which  the  Court  decide,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  acquitting  the  prifoner, 
or  conderAning  him  to  private  or  public 

execution, 
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execution^  as  they  think  proper;  and  if 
any  perfons  murmur  at  the  fate  of  their 
relations  or  friendsj  and  talk  of  their  in- 
nocence, and  the  injuflice  they  have  met 
with,  thefe  malcontents  are  in  great  danger 
of  meeting  with  the  fame  fate. 

I  am  convinced  you  will  think,  that  fach 
a  court  was  iufficiently  powerful  to  anfwer 
every  good  purpofe  of  government.  Thi8> 
it  would  appear,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  Venice;  who  thought 
proper,  in  the  year  1501,  to  create  the 
Tribuns^l  of  State  Inquifitors,  which  is  ftill 
more  defpotic  and  brief  in  its  manner  of 
proceeding. 

This  court  confifts  of  three  members, 
all  taken  from  the  Council  of  Ten ;  two 
literally  from  the  Ten,  and  the  third  from 
the  Counfellors  of  the  Seigniory,  who  alib 
make  a,  p^rt  of  that  CounciL 

Thefe 
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Thefc  three  perfons  haye  the  power  of 
decuiing#  without  appeal^  on  the  lives  of 
^Vicry  citizen  belonging  to  the  Venetian 
State;  the  highefl:  of  the  nobility >  «ven  the 
Doge  himfelf,  not  being  excepted.  They 
keep  the  keys  of  the  boxes  into  which 
anonymous  informations  are  thrown.  The 
informers  who  exped  a  recompenoe,  cut 
cff  a  Utile  piece  of  fbcir  letter,  which  they 
afterwards  Ihew  to  the  Inqijifitor  Mrhen 
they  claim  a  reward.  To  thofe  three  In- 
^uifitors  is  given,  the  right  of  employing 
fpies,  confidering  fecret  intelligence,  ifliiing 
orders  to  feize  all  perfons  whofe  words  or 
actions  they  think  reprehenflble,  and  after- 
wards trying  them  when  they  think  proper. 
If  all  the  three  are  of  one  opinion,  no 
farther  ceremony  is  neceffary ;  they  may 
order  the  prifoner  to  be  ftrangled  in  prifon, 
drowned  in  the    Canal   Orfano,    hanged 

r 

privately  in  the  night-time,  between  the 
pillars,    or    executed    puWitly,    as   they 

pleafc; 
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pTeaTe  i  and  w;hatever  their  decifion  be^  no 
farther  inquilition  can  be  made  on  the 
fubjefl  J  but  if  any  one  of  the  three  differs 
in  opinion  from  his  brethren,  the  caufe^ 
ffiuft  be  carried  before  the  full  aflenibly  of 
the  Council  of  Ten.  One  would  naturally 
imagine,  that  by  thofe  the  prifoner  would 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  acquitted; 
beoiufe  the  difference  in  opinion  of  the 
three  Inquifitors  (hewa,  that  the  cafe  is,  ait 
leaft,  dubious;  and  in  dubious  cafes  one 
would  expe£t  the  leaning  would  be  to  the 
favourable  fide ;  but  this  court  is  governed 
by  different  maxims  from  thofe  you  are 
aeqiAnted  with.  It  is  a  rule  here  to  admit 
of  fmaller  prefumptions  in  all  crimes  which 
afl^  the  .Government,  that  in  other  xrafes; 
and  the  only  difference  ihey  make  be- 
tween a  crime  fully  proved,  anrf  one  more 
doubtful,  is,  that,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  exe- 
cution is  in  broad  day-light;  whereas, 
when  there  sttc  doubts  of  the  prifoner^s 
guilt,  he  is  only  put  to  death  privately. 

The 
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The  State  Inquifitors  have  keys  to  every 
apartment  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and  can^ 
when  they  think  proper,  penetrate  into  the 
very  bed- chamber  of  the  Doge,  open  his 
cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers.  Of  courfe 
they  may  command  accefs  to  the  houfe  of 
'^very  individual  in  the  State.  They  con- 
tinue in  office  only  one  year,  but  are  not 
xefponfible  afterwards  for  their  conduct 
^hile  they  were  in  authority. 

Can  you  think  you  would  be  perfedly 
compofed,  and  eafy  in  your  mind>  if  you 
lived  in  the  fame  city  with  three  perfons^ 
who  had  the  power  of  (hutting  you  up  in 
a  dungeon,  and  putting  you  to  death  when 
they  pleafed,  and  without  being  account- 
able for  fo  doing  ? 

If,  from  the  charaders  of  the  Inquifitors 
of  one  year,  a  man  had  nothing  to  dreads 
ilill  he  might  fear  that  a,  fet,  of  a  different 
charader,  might  be  in  authority  the  next; 

and 
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and  although  he  were  perfuaded,  that  the 
liiquifitors  would  always  be  chofen  from 
among  men  of  the  moft  known  integrity  ia 
the  State,  he  might  tremble  at  the  malice 
of  informers,  and  fecret  enemies ;  a  com- 
bination of  whom  might  impofe  on   the 
underftandings  of  upright  Judges,   efpe- 
cialiy  where  the  accufed  is  occluded  from^ 
hfs  friends,  and  denied  counfel  to  affiO:  him 
ill  his  defence ;  for,  let  him  be  never  fo 
tonfcious  of  innocence>  he  cannot  be  fur e 
of  remaining  unfufpc£t6d,   or  unaccufed ; 
nor  can  he  be  certain,  that  he  fhall  not  be 
put  to  the  rack,  to  fupply  a  deficiency  of 
evidence :    and    finally,    although   a   man 
were  naturally  poflefled  of  fo  much  firm- 
nefs  of  charader  as  to  feel  no  inquietude 
from  atiy  of  tjhofe  confiderations  on  his 
6wn  account,  he  might  ftill  be  under  ap- 
prehenfions  for   his   children,    and    other 
connexions,  for  whom  fome  men  feel  more 
anxiety  than  for  themfelves. 


Vol.  I. 
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Such  reflexions  naturally  arife  in  thtf 
minds  of  tboie  who  have  been  born,  and 
accuftotiicd  to  live  in  a  free  coantry,  where 
ao  fuch  defpotic  tribunal  is  eftablilhed; 
yet  we  find  people  apparently  eafy  in  the 
midft  of  all  thofe  dangers }  nay,  we  know^ 
that  mankind  ihew  the  fame  indifference  ia 
qities,  where  the  Emperor,  or  the  Bafhaw, 
amufes  himfelf,  from  time  to  time,  in  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  thofe  he  happens  to 
meet  with  in  his  walks ;  and  I  make  na 
doubt,  that  if  it  were  ufual  for  the  earth 
to  open,  and  fwallow  a  proportion  of  ita 
inhabitants  every  day,  mankind  would  be- 
hold this  with  as  much  coolnefs  as  at 
prcfent  they  read  the  bills  of  mortality^ 
Such  is  the  effed  of  habit  on  the  humanr 
mind,  and  fb  wonderfully  doea  it  accom- 
modate itfelf  to  thofe  evils  for  wbich  there 
is  no  remedy. 

But  thefe  confideratioas  do  not  account 

for   the  Venetian    nobles  fuffering    fuch 

8  tribunals 
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tribunals  as  Ihofe  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Or  the  State  Inquifitors,  to  cxift,  becaufe 

thefe  are  evils  which  it  unqaeftionably  is  in 
their  power  to  remedy ;  and  attempts  have 
been  made,  at  various  times,  by  parties  of 
the  nobility,  to  remove  them  entirely,  but 
without  fuccefs;  the  majority  of  the  Grand 
Council  having,  upon  trial,  been  found  for 
preferving  thefc  inftitutions* 

It  is  believed  to  be  owing  to  the  attention 
of  thefe  ccJurts,  that  the  Venetian  republic  . 
has  lafted  longer  than  any  other  j  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  chief  obje£l  of  a  government 
^  fhould  be,  to  render  the  people  happy ;  and 
if  it  fails  in  that,  the  longer  it  lafts,  fo  much 
the  worfe.  If  they  arc  rendered  miferable 
by  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  preferve  the 
State>  they  cannot  be  lofers  by  removing 
it,  be  the  confcquence  what  it  may ;  and  I 
fancy  moft  people  would  rather  live  in  a 
convenient,  comfortable  houfe,  which  could 
ftand  only  a  few  centuries,  than  in  a  gloomy 
gothic  fabric,  which  would  laft  to  the  day 

Na  of 
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of  ju:lgment.  Thefe  defpotic  courts,  thtf^ 
Slate  Ihquifitors,  and  Council  of  Ten,  have 
liad  their  admirers,  not  only  among  the 
Venetian  nobility,  but  among  foreigners  5 
even  among  fuch  a«  have,  on  other  occa- 
fions,  profefled  principles  very  unfavourable 
to  arbitrary  power^r 

I  find  the  following  paflage  in  a  letter  of 
Bifhop  Burnet,  relating  to  Venice  : 

"  But  this  leads  me  to  fay  a  little  to  you 
**  of  that  part  of  the  eonftitution,  which  ts 
fo  cenfured  by  ftrangers,  but  is  really 
both  the  greateft  glory,  and  the  chief 
•*  fecurity,  of  this  republic  j  which  is,  the  . 
*'  unlimited  power  of  the  InquifitorSf  that 
**  extends  not  only  to  the  chief  of  the 
**  nobilvty,  but  to  the  Duke  himfelf  >  who . 

••  is  fo  fubjeiO:  to  them,  that  they  may  not 

•*  only  give  him  fevere  reprimands,  but 

*^  fearch  his  papers,  make  his  procefs,  and, 

*^  in  conclufion,  put  him  to  death,  without 

•'  being  bound  to  give  any  account  of  their 

"  proceedings,  except  to  the  Council  of 

*'  Tea. 


cc 
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^  Ten.  This  is  the  dread,  not  only  of  all 
*^ .  the  fubjeds,  but  of  the  whole  nobility, 
**  and  all  that  bear  office,  in  the  republic, 
^'  and  makes^  the  greateft  amongft  them 
**  tremble,  and  fo  obliges  them  to  an  exadt 
**  condud/' 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  think-  ^ 
ing,  that  a  tribunal  which  keeps  the  Doge, 
the  nobility,  and  all  the  fubjeds,  in  dread, 
and  makes  the  greateft  among  them- trem- 
ble, can  be  no  great  blcffing  in  any  State. 
To  be  in  continual  fear,  is  certainly  a 
very  unhappy  fituation;  and  if  the  Doge, 

the  nobility,  and  all  the  fubjeds,  are  ren- 
dered unhappy,  I  fhould  imagine,  with  all 
fubmiffion,  that  the  glory  and  fecurity  of 
the  reft  of  the  republic  muft  be  of  very 
fnjall  impprtanpe. 

.    In  the  fame  letter  which  I  have  quoted 

above,  his  Lordfhip,  fpeaking  of  the  State 

Inquifitors,     has    thefe  words :    **  When 

**  they  find  any  fault,  they  are  fo  inexo'^ 

^  rable,  and  fo  quick  as  well  as  fevere  in 

N  3  **  their 
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♦*  their  juftice,  that  the  very  fear  of  this  U 

<*  fo  efFedual  a  reftraint,  that,  perhaps,  the 

^^  only  prefervalioo  of  Veqice,  and  of  it* 

^^  liberty,  is  owing  to  thi§  fingle  piece  of 

*^  their  conftitution."^ 

How  woul4  you,  my  good  frieod,  relifh 
that  kind  of  liberty  in  England,  which 
could  not  be  preferved  without  the  affiftatice 
of  a  defpotic  court?  Such  an  idea  of 
liberty  might  have  been  annopnced  from 
the  throne,  ^s  one  of  the  myfteries  of 
Government,  by  James  the  Firft,  or  th« 
Second;  but  we  are  amazed  to  find  it  pub- 
liflied  by  a  counfellor  and  admirer  of  Wii«» 
liam  the  Third.  It  may,  indeed,  be  faid, 
th^t  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Venetian  State, 
?ind  its  republican  form  of  government, 
render  it  liable  to  be  overturned  by  fuddeq 
tumults,  or  popular  infurredions:  thi^ 
makes  it  the  more  neceflary  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  condud  of  individuial§» 
^nd  guard  againft  every  thing  that  may  be 
the  fource  of  public  commotion  pr  diforder* 

The 
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The  inftitution  of  State  Inquifitors  may  be 
ihought  to  admit  of  feme  apology  in  this 
view,  like  the  CKtraordinary  and  irregular 
punifhment  of  the  Oftracifm  eftablifhed  at 
Athens,  which  had  a  fimilar  foundation. 
In  a  large  State,  or  in  a  lefs  popular  form 
of  government,  the  fame  dangers  from 
civil  commotions  cannot  be  apprehended ; 
iimilar' precautions  for  preventing  them  arc 
therefore  fuperfluous;  but,  notwithftanding 
every  apology  that  can  be  made,  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  the  exiiience  of  this 
terrible  Tribunal  for  fo  long  a  time  in  the 
Venetian  republic,  becaufe  all  ranks  f(^em 
to  have  an  intereft  in  its  deftrudion ;  and 
I  do  iiot  fee  on  what  principle  any  one 
tnan^  or  any  £et  of  men,  ihould  wiih  for 
^tt  prefervation.  It  cannot  be  the  Doge,  for 
tltt  State  Inquifitors  keep  him  in  abfolute 
bondage;  nor  would  one  naturally  imagine 
that  the  nobles  would  reiilh  this  court,  for 
the  nobles  are  n^re  expofed  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  State  Inquifitors  than  the  citizens, 
pr  inferior  people  i  and  lead  of  all  ought 

N  4  the 
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the  citizens  to  fupport  a  tribunal,  to  which 

i\one  of  them  can  ever  be  admitted*  As, 
however,  the  body  of  the  nobility  alone 
can  remove  this  tribunal  from  being  part 
qf  the  conftitution,  and  yet,  we  find,  they 
have  always  fupported  it ;  we  muft  con- 
elude,  that  a  junto  of  that  body,  which  has 
fufEcient  influence  to  command  a  majority 
of  their  brethren,  has  always  retained  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  found 
means  of  having  the*  majority,  at  leaft  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  chofen  from  their  own 
members;  fo  that  this  arbitrary  court  is, 
perhaps,  always  compofed,  by  a  kind  of 

rotation,  of  the  individuals  of  a  junto.  But 
if  the  poflibility  of  this  is  denied,  becaufc 
of  the  precaution  ufed  in  the  form  of  ele<9;- 
ing  by  ballot,  the  only  other  way  I  can 
account  for  a  tribunal  of  fuch  a  nature 
being  permitted  to  exifl,  is,  by  fuppofing 
that  a  majority  of  the  Venetian  nobles  have 
fo  great  a  relifli  for  unlimited  power,  that, 
\o  have  a  chance  of  enjoying  it  for  a  fhort 

periodi 
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period,  they  are  willing  to  bear  all  the  mir 
feries  of  flavery  for  the  reft  of  their  lives. 

The  encouragement  given  by  this  Go- 
-vernment  to  anonymous  accufers,  and  fecret 
informations,  is  attended  with  confequences 
which  greatly  outweigh  any  benefit  that 
can  arife  from  them.  They  muft  deftroy 
mutual  confidence,  and  promote  fufpieions 
and  jealoufies  among  neighbours;  and, 
while  they  render  all  ranks  of  men  fearful, 
they  encourage  them  to  be  malicious.  The 
laws  ought  to  be  able  to  proteA  every  man 
who  openly  and  boldly  accufes  another. 

If  any  fet  of  men,  in  a  State,  are  fo 
powerful,*  that  it  is  dangerous  for  an  in- 
dividual to  charge  them  with  their  crimen 
openly,  there  muft  be  a  weaknefs  in  that 
government  which  requires  a  fpeedy  re- 
medy; but  let  not  that  be  a  remedy  worfe 
|han  the  difeafe. 

It  is  no  proof  of  the  boafted  wifdom  of 
jhis  Government,  that,  in  the  ufe  of  the 

torture. 
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torture,  it  imitates  many  European  States, 
whofe  judicial  regulations  it  has  avoided, 
where  they  feem  far  lefs  cenfurable.  The 
pradice  of  forcing  confeffion,  and  procuring 
evidence,  by  this  means,  always  appeared 
to  me  a  complication  of  cruelty  and  abfur-» 
dity.  To  make  a  man  fufFer  more  than 
the  pains  of  death,  that  you  may  difcover 
whether  he  deferves  death,  <ir  not,  is  a 
manner  of  diftributing  juftice  which  I  can-i 
pot  reconcile  to  my  idea  of  equity. 

If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Legiflature, 
that  every  crime  fhall  he  expiated  by 
the  fufFerings  of  fomebody,  regardlefs 
whether  this  expiation  is  made  by  the  ago- 
nies of  an  innocent  perfon,  or  a  guilty, 
then  there  is  no  more  to  be  faid ;  but,  if 
the  intention  be  to  difcover  the  truth,  this 
horrid  device  of  the  torture  will  very  often 
fail ;  for  nineteen  people  out  of  twenty 
will  declare  whatever  they  imagine  will 
fopneft  put  an  end  to  their  fufferinjgs^ 
whether  it  be  truth  or  falfehood, 


i 
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Veuicc^ 


ALthough  many  imporunt  events 
have  happened  fincc  the  eftablifli- 
incnt  of  the  State  Inquifition,  which  have 
greatly  affeded  the  power,  riches,  and  ex- 
tent of  dominion  of  this  republic,  yet  the 
nature  of  the  Government  has  remained 
jnuch  the  fame.  In  what  I  have  to  add, 
^therefore,  I  (hall  be  very  fhort  and  general. 

Ihave  already  obferved,  that  it  was  the 
^fual  policy  of  this  republic  to  maintain  a 
peutrality,  as  long  as  poffible,  in  all  the  wars 
which  took  place  among  her  neighbours ; 
and  when  obliged,  contrary  to  her  inclina- 
tions, to  declare  for  either  party,  (he  gene-** 
rally  joined  with  that  State,  whofe  diftant 
fituation  rendered  its  power  and  profperity 
f  he  Icaft  dangerous  of  the  two  to  Venice. 

This 
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This  republic  feems,  however,  to  have 

4 

too  much  negleded  to  form  defenfive 
alliances  with  other  States ;  and,  by  the  con* 
tinual  jealoufy  fhe  fhewed  of  them,  joined 
to  her  immenfe  riches,  at  laft  became  the 
objedt  of  the  hatred  and  envy  of  all  the 
Powers  in  Europe.  This  univerfal  jealoufy 
was  roufed,  and  brought  into  adion,  in 
the  year  1508^  by  the  intriguing  genius  of 
Pope  Julius  the  Second.  A  confederacy 
was  fecretly  entered  into  at  Cambray,  be- 
tween Julius,  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
Lewis  the  Twelfth,  and  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon,  againft  the  republic  of  Venice.  A 
bare  enumeration  of  the  Powers  which 
compofed  this  league,  gives  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  State  againft 
which  it  was  formed*  ' 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Dufce  of  Far- 
rara,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  acceded  to 
this  confederacy,  and  gave  in  claims  to 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Venice.  It  was 
not  difBcult  to  form  pretenfions  to  the  beft 

part 
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jMirt  of  the  dominions  of  a  State,  which 
originally  pofleffed  nothing  buj:  a  few 
marfliy  iflands  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic 
Oulph.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  league  of  Cambray  would 
reduce  Venice  to  her  original  poffeffions* 

The  Venetians,  finding  themfelves  de- 
prived of  all  hopes  of  foreign  afliftancet 
fought  fupport  from  their  own  courage, 
and  refolved  to  meet  the  danger  which 
threatetied  them,  with  the  fpirit  of  a  brave 
atid  independent  people. 

Their  General,  Count  Alviano,  led  an 
army  againft  Lewis,  who,  being  prepared 
before  the  other  confederates,  had  already 
entered  Italy.  However  great  the  magna* 
nimity  of  the  Senate,  and  the  fkill  of  their 
General,  the  foldiery  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  difcipllned  troops  of  France, 
led  by  a  martial  nobility,  and  headed  by  a 
gallant  monarch.  The  army  of  Alviano 
was  defeated;  new  enemies* poured  on  the 

republic  from  all  fides  j  and  (he  loft,  inx)ne 

campaign, 
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campaign,  all  the  territories  in  Italy  which 
fhe  had  been  ages  in  acqmring. 

Venice  now  found  that  fhe  could  no 
longer  depend  on  her  own  ftrength  and 
refources,  and  endeavoured  to  break|  by 
policy,  a  combination  which  (he  had  not 
force  to  refill.  The  Venetian  Senate^  know- 
ing that  JuHu8  was  the  foul  of  the  con^ 
federacy,  offered  to  deliver  up  the  town* 
he  claimed,  and  made  every  other  fub* 
miffion  that  could  gratify  the  pride^  and 
avert  the  atiger,  of  that  ambitious  PontiflFj 
they  alfa  find  means  to  feparate  Ferdinand 
from  the  alliance.  Lewis  and  Maximiliatf 
beirtg  now  their  only  enemiesi  the  Vene- 
tians are  able  to  fuftain  the  war,  till  |rflius^ 
bearing  no  longer  any  refentment  againft 
the  republic,  and  feized  with  remorfe  at  be- 
holding his  native  country  ravaged  by  Ffench 
and  Gferman  armies,  unites  with  Venice 
to  drive  the  invaders  out  of  Italy ;  and  this 
republic  is  favcd,  with  the  lofs  of  a  fmall 
part  of  her  Italian  dominions,  from  a  ruin 

which 
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which  all  Europe  had  confidcred  aa  in- 
evitable. The  long  and  expenfivc  war&  be- 
tween the  diflFcrent  Powers  of  Europe,  m 

4 

which  this  State  was  obliged  to  take  parft 
prove  that  her  ftrcngth  and  rcfources  were 
not  exhaufted. 

In  the  year  1570,  the  Venetians  were 
forced  into  a  ruinous  war  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  at  a  time  when  the  Senate,  fenfible 
of  the  great  need  they  flood  in  of  repofe, 
had,  with  much  addrefs  and  policy,  kept 
clear  of  the  quarrels  which  agitated  the 
teft  of  Europe.  But  Solyman  the  Second^, 
upon  the  moft  frivolous  pretext,  demanded 
from  them  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

It  was  evident  to  all  the  world,  that  he 
had  no  better  foundation  for  this  daimt 
than  a  (Irong  dedre,  fupported  by  a  fuffici*^ 
ent  power,  of  conquering  the  ifland.  This 
kind  of  right  might  not  be  thought  com- 
plete in  a  court  of  equity ;  but,  in  the  ju- 
rtfprudence  of  monarchs,  it  has  always  been 
found  preferable  to  every  other. 

The 


'      \ 
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.  The  Turks  make  a  defcent,  with  a  great 
vmy,  on'Cyprus ;  they  inveft  Famagoufta^ 
the  capital;  the  garrifon  defends  it  with  the 
moft  obftinate  bravery ;  the  Turks  are  repul* 
fed  in  repeated  aflaults ;  many  thoufands  of 
them  are  {lain ;  but  the  ranks  are  conftantly 
fupplied  by  reinforcements.  Antonio  Bra- 
gadino,  the  commander,  having  difplayed 
proofs  of  the  higheft  military  Ikill,  and  the 
itioft  heroic  courage,  his  garrifon  being 
quite  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  greatly 
reduced  in  point  of  numbers,  is  obliged  to 
capitulate. 

The  terms  were,  that  the  garrifon  fhould 
tnarch  out  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fhould  be 
tfanfported  to  Candia  in  Turkifh  veffels ; 
that  the  citizens  fliould  not  be  pillaged,  but 
allowed  to  retire  with  their  efFfds. 

Muftapha,  the  Turkifh  Bafhaw,  no 
fooner  had  pofTeflion  of  the  place,  than  he 
delivered  it  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  Janif- 
faries;  the  garrifon  were  put  in  chains,  and 

made 
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tnade  flaves  on  board  the  Turkifh  gallies. 
The  principal  officers  were  beheaded,  and 
the  gallant  Bragadino  was  tied  to  a  pillar, 
and,  in  the  Bafhaw's  prefence,  flayed 
alive. 

We  meet  with  events  in  the  atinals  of 
mankind,  that  make  us  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  mod  authentic  hiftory.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  fuch  adions  have  ever  been 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe, 
and  by  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
ourfelves*  We  are  tempted  to  think  we 
are  perufing  the  records  of  hell,  whofe  in- 

habitants^  according  to  the  moil  authentic 
accounts,  derive  a  conftant  pleafure  froni 
the  tortures  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  all 
foreigners* 

The  conqueft  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  is 
faid  to  have  coft  the  Turks  fifty  thoufand 
lives.  At  this  time,  not  Venice  only,  but  all 
Chriftendom,  had  reafon  to  dread  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Turkiftx  arms.  The  State  of 
Venice  folicited  affiftance  from  all  the  Ca- 

VoL.  !•  O  tholic 
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tholic  States;  but  France  was,  at  that  time, 
in  alliance  with  the  Turks;  Maximilian 
dreaded  their  power ;  the  Crown  of  Portu- 
gal was  poffeflfed  by  a  child,  and  Polaiid 
was  exhaufted  by  her  wars  with  Ruflia. 
The  Venetians,  on  this  preffing  occafion, 
received  affiftance  from  Rome,  whofe  power 
they  had  fo  often  refifted,  and  from  Spain, 
their  late  enemy. 

Pope  Pius  the  Fift^i,  imd  Philip  the 
Second,  joined  their  fleets  with  that  of  the 
republic.  The.  confederate  fleet  affemblcd 
at  Melfina.  The  celebrated  Don  John  of 
Auftria,  natural  fon  to  Charles  the  Fifth, 
was    Generaliflimo  i    Mark  Antonio  Co- 

« 

loniia  commanded  the  Pope's  divifion>  and 
Sebaftian  Veniero  the  Venetian.  The 
Turkifti  fleet  was  greatly  fuperior  in  the 
number  of  veffels. 

The  two  fleets  meet  in  the  Gnlph  of 

Lapanfa :  it  is  faid,  that  the  Turkifh  galliefc 

were  entirely  worked  by  Chriftian  flavcs* 

and  the  gallics  of  the  Chriftians  by  Turk- 
ifh; 
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i(h;  a  fhocking  proof  of  the  barbarous 
manner  in  which  prifoners  of  war  were 
treated  in  that  age ;  and^  in  this  infiance, 
as  abfurd  as  it  was  barbarous;  for  a  cartel 
for  an  exchange  of  prifoners  would  have 
given  freedom  to  the  greater  number  of 
thofe  unhappy  men,  without  diminifliing 
the  ftrength  of  either  navy.  The  fleets 
engage,  and  the  Turks  are  entirely  defeat- 
ed. Hiftorians  afTert,  that  twenty  thou- 
fand  Turks  were  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  one  half  of  their  fleet  deftroyed.  This 
is  a  prodigious  number  to  be  killed  on  one 
fide,  and  in  a  fea  fight ;  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  there  is  no  Turkifh  writer 
on  the  fubjed^ 

Pius  the  Fifth  died  foon  after  the  battle 
of  Lapanta.  Upon  his  death  the  war  lan- 
guiftied  on  the  fide  of  the  Allies;  Philip 
became  tired  of  the  expence,  and  the  Ve- 
netians  were  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace, 
by  yielding  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  to  the 
Turks,  and  agreeing  to  pay  them,  for  three 

O  2  years. 
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years,  an  annual  tribute  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  ducats^  Thofe  circumftance^ 
have  no  tendency  to  confirm  the  accounts 
which  Chriftian  writers  have  given,  of  the 

insmenfe  Ipfs  which  the  Turks  met  with  at 

* 

the  battle  of  Lapanta. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  the  republic  had  a  difpute  with 
the  Pope,  which,  in  that  age,  was  thought 
a  matter  of  importatnce,  and  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  Chrillendom. 

Paul  the  Fifth  fliewed  as  eager  a  difpo- 
fition'as  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  to  extend 
the  Papal  authority.  He  had  an  inveterate 
prejudice  againft  the  Venetian  republic, 
on  account  of  her  having,  on  every  occa- 
fion,  refifted  all  ecclefiaftical  encroach- 
ments. 

He  fought,  with  impatience,  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  manifefting  his  hatred,  and  ex- 
pefted  that  he  fhould  be  affifted  by  the  pious 
Princes-of  Europe,  in  bringing  this  refrac- 
tory 


J 
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tory  child  of  the  church  to  re^fon.  He 
began  by  demanding  a  fum  of  money,  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war  againft 
the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  he  complained  of 
certain  decrees  of  the  Senate,  relating  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  republic, 
particularly  one  which  forbad  the  building 
of  any  more  new  churches,  without  the 
permiffion  of  that  aflembly,  and.which,  he 
faid,  fmclt  ftrongly  of  herefy;  and,  above 
all,  he  e^cclaioied  againft  the  Council  of 
Ten,  for  haying  imprifoned  an  Ecclefiaftic, 
and  prepared  to  bring  him  to  a  public 
trial.  This  reverend  perfon,  for  whom  his 
Holinefs  interefted  himfelf  fo  warmly,  was 
accufed  of  having   poifoned   five   people, 

one  of  whom  was  his  own  father.  He 
was  alfo  accufed  of  having  caufed  another 

to  be  aflaffinated ;  and,  tp  prewnt  a  dif?- 
covery,  had  afterwards  poifonisd  thp 
aflaflin. 

The  Senate  refufed    the    money,  con- 
firmed  their  decree  againft  the  building  of 

O  3  churches. 
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churches,  and  applauded  the  conduA  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  in  profccuting  the 
Eccleiiaftic. 

The  authors  of  the  age  arranged  them- 
felves  on  the  one  fide,  or  the  other,  and 
this  became  a  war  of  controverfy ;  in  which, 
though  there  was  no  blood  (bed,  yet  it 
appeared,  by  the  writings  of  the  partifans, 
that  a  confiderable  number  of  underftand- 
ings  were  greatly  injured.  Thofe  who 
fupported  the  Pope's  caufe   infifted,   that 

the  temporal  power  of  Princes  is  fubordinate 
to  his;  that  he  hajs  a  right  to  deprive 
them  of  their  dominions,  and  releafe  their 
fubjeds  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity,  as 
often  as.  this  Ihall  be  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  Church;  of  which 
nobody  could  be  fo  good  a  judge  as  the 
Pope,  fince  all  the  world  knew  he  was 
infallible;  that  ecclefiaftics  were  not  fub- 
jeded  to  the  civil  power ;  that  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  court,  or  the  Pope,  only,  had 
authority  over  that  body  of  men  j  and  no- 
thing 
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thiqg  could  be  more  abominabje,  than  tp 
cpntinne  a  prpfecnuon  againft  a  prifoner, 
whatever  his  crimes  might  be,  after  the 
Father  of  the  church,  who  had  the  un^ 
doubted  power  of  abiblving  fiDnerS)  had 
interfered  in  his  favour. 

The  Senate,  in  their  anfwcrs,  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  Pope  was  fupremc  head  of 
the  Church,  and  that,  in  all  fubjefts  of  reli- 
gious belief,  his  power  was  unbounded; 
for  which  reafon  they  remained  implicit 
and  fubmiffive  believers ;  that  they  were 
far  from  difputing  the  infallibility  of  hia 

« 

Holinefs  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  particu- 
larly within  his  own  dominions ;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  their 
fubjeds,  they  would  certainly  take  the 
whole  trouble  of  that  on  themfelves,  and 
would  adminifter  as  impartial  juftice  to 
Ecclefiaftics,  as  to  thofe  pf  other  profeflions. 
They  imagined  alfo,  that  they  were  com- 
petent judges  when,  and  for  what  purpofes, 
they  ought  to  levy  money  upon  their  own 

O  4  fubjeds, 
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fubjeds^  and  whether  it  would  be  neceflary 
to  build  any  new  churches  in  Venice,  or 
not.  Finally,  they  flattered  themfelves, 
that  the  profecuting  a  murderer  was  no 
way.inconfiftpnt  with  the  glory  of  God. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Princes  of 
Chriftendom  feemed  to  think  the  Senate 
\7ere  in  the  right.  The  Pope  was  dif^ 
appointed  in  his  expedation^ ;  and  finding 
Ijimfelf  unfupporte^,  was  glad  to  flielter 
his  pride  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  who  endeavoured  to  give 
his  Holinefs's    defeat   the  appearance  of 
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LETTER     XVII. 

Venice. 

TJEIE  year  1618  is  diftinguiflied  in  the 
annals  of  Venice,  by  a  confpiracy 

of  a  more  formidable  nature  than  any 
hitherto  mentioned.     The  defign  of  pther 

confpiracies  was  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  or,  at  moft,  the  deftrudion  of 
fome  particular  glafs  of  men  in  power ;  but 
the  prefent  plot  had  for  its  objed  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  Venetian  republic.  I 
fpeak  of  the  confpiracy  formed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bedmar,  ambaffador  from  the 
Court  of  Spain,  in  conjundion  with  the 
Duke  of  Oflbno,  and  the  Spanifh  governor 
of  the  Milanefe. 


r      » 


The  interefting.  manner  in  which  this 
dark  defign  has  been  defcribed  by  the 
Abbe  St.  Real,  has  made  it  more  univer- 
fally  known  than  any  other  part  of  the 

Venetian 
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Venetian  ftory.     This  writer  is  accufed  of 
having  ornamented  his  account  with  fome 
fanciful  circumftances,  an  objedlion  often 
envioufly  urged  againft  fome  of  the  mod 
.  agreeable  writers,  by  authors  whom  nature 
has  guarded  from  the  poffibility  of  com- 
mitting fuch  an  error';  men,  whofe  truths 
are  lefs  interefting  than  fidions,  and  whofe 
fi<3:ions  are  as. dull   as   the   moft    infipid 
truths.     Does  any  reader  believe  that  the 
fpeeches  of  the  Generals  before  a  battle, 
as  recorded  by  Livy,  were  adually  pro- 
nounced in  the  terms  of  that  author  ?  Or, 
can  any  one  wifh   they   were    expunged, 
from  his  hiftory  ?  Abbe  St.  Real  has  alio 
put  fpeeches  into  the  mouths  of  the  con- 
fpirators,    and    has   embellifhed,    without 
materially  altering,  the  real  circumftances 
of  the  ftory.     For  my  own  part,  I  feel  a 
degree  of  gratitude  to  every  perfon  who 
has  entertained  me;  and  while  my  paffions 
are  agreeably  agitated  with  St.  Real's  lively 
hiftory,  I  cannot  bear  that  a  phlegmatic 
fellow   fliould   interrupt   my  enjoyment; 

and| 
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and,  becaufe  of  a  few  embellifhments,  de- 
clare, with  an  aflPeded  air  of  wifdom,  that 
the  whole  is  an  idle  romance. 

The  difcovery  of  this  plot,  and  the  im- 
preffions  of  jealoufy  and  terror  which  it 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Venice,  probably  firft  fuggefted  a  plan  of 
a  more  wicked  nature  than  any  of  the  con- 
fpiracies  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
which  was  a(5iually  put  in  execution. 

A  fet  of  villains  combined  together  to 
accufe  fome  of  the  nobility  of  treafonable 
pradices,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  rewards 
beftowed  upon  informers.  This  horrid 
crime  may  be  expeded  in  all  Governments 
where  fpies  and  informers  are  encouraged ; 
it  certainly  occurs  frequently  at  Venice; 
fometimes,  no  doubt,  without  being  de- 
teded,  and  fometimes  it  is  deteded  without 
being  publicly  punifhed,  for  fear  of  dif- 
couraging  the  bufinefs  of  information  :  but 
on  the  difcovery  of  the  prefent  combina- 
tion,   all   Venice    was   ftruck  with   fuch- 

horror, 
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horror,  that  the  Senate  thought  .proper  to 
publifh  every  circumftance. 

A  certaia  number  of  thofe  mifcreants 
a£ted  the  part  of  accufers  j  the  others,' 
being  feized  by  the  information  of  their 
accomplices,  appeared  as  witnefles, 

A  noble  Venetian,  of  a  refpedable  cha- 
rader,  and  advanced  in  years,  of  the  name 
of  Fofcarini,  fell  a  victim  to  this  horri^ 
cabal ;  and  Venice  beheld,  vjith .  aftonifh- 
ment  and  forrow,  one  of  her  moft  refped- 
able citizens  accufed,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor. 

At  length,  accufations'  followed  each 
other  fo  clofe,  that  they  created  fufpicions 
in  the  minds  of  the  Judges.  The  in- 
formers themfelves  were  feized,  and  exa- 
mined feparately,  and  the  whole  dreadful 
fcheme  became  manifeft.  Thefe  wretches 
fuffered  the  punifhment  due  to  fuch  com- 
plicated villany;  the  honour  of  Fofcarini 
wa?  reinftated,  and  every  pofTible  compen- 

fatioa 
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fation  made  to  his  injured  family.  An 
inftance  like  this,  of  the  defpotic  precipi- 
tancy of  the  Inquifitors,  more  than  counter- 
balances all  the  benefit  which  the  State  ever 
receives  from  them,  or  the  odious  race  of 
informers  they  encourage. 

If  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Fofcarini 
had  been  open^  or  public^  and  not  in  fecret, 
according  to  the  form  af  the  Inquifitors* 
Court ;  and  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  call 
exculpatory  evidence,  and  affifted  by  thofe 
friends  who  knew  all  his  anions,  the  falfe- 
hood  and  villany  of  thefe  accufers  would 
probably  have  been  difcovered,  and  his  life 
faved. 

In  the  year  1645,  the  Turks  made  an 
unexpeded  and  fudden  defcent  on  the 
ifland  of  Candia.  The  Senate  of  Venice 
did  not  difplay  their  ufual  vigilance  on 
this  occafion.  They  had  feen  the  immenfe 
warlike  preparations  going  forward,  and 
yet  allowed  themfelves  to  be  amufed  by  the 
Grand   Seignior's    declaring    war   againft 

Malta, 
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Malta,  and  pretending  that  the  armament 
ivas  intended  againft  that  ifland.  The 
troops  landed  without  oppofition,  and  the 
town  of  Can^a  was  taken  after  an  obftinate 
defence. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Venice, 
excited  an  univerfal  indignation  againft  the 
Turks ;  and  the  Senate  refolved  to  defend, 
to  the  utmoft,  this  valuable  part  of  the 
empire.  Extraordinary  ways  and  means 
of  raifing  money  were  fallen  upon:  among 
others,  it  was  propofed  to  fell  the  rank  of 
nobility.  Four  citizens  offered  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  ducats  each  for  this  honour; 
and,  notwithftanding  forae  oppofition,  this 
meafure  was  at  laft  carried.  Eighty  families 
were  admitted  into  the  Grand  Council,  and 
to  the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. What  an  idea  does  this  give  of 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice? 

The  fiege  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the 

ifland  of  that  name,  is,  in  fome  refpeds, 

more  memorable  than  that  of  any  town, 

2  which 
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which  hiftory,  or  even  which  poetry,  has 
recorded.  It  lafted  twenty-four  years. 
The  amazing  efforts  made  by  the  republic 
of  Venice  aftoniflied  all  Europe;  their 
courage  interefted  the  gallant  fpirits  of 
every  nation  :  volunteers  from  every  coun- 
try came  to  Candia,  to  exercife  their  valour, 

to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  military  art, 
and  affift  a  brave  people  whom  they  ad- 
mired. The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  fo  much 
the  darling  of  the  Parifian  populace  during 
the  war  of  the  Fronde,  was  killed  here, 
with  many  more  gallant  French  officers. 

During  this  famous  fiege,  the  Venetians 
gained  many  important  vi£lories  over  the 
Turkifh  fleets.  Sometimes  they  were 
driven  from  the  walls  of  •  Candia,  and 
the  Turkifti  garrifon  of  Canea  was  even 
befieged  by  the  Venetian  fleets.  The 
flaughter  made  of  the  Turkifh  armies  is 
without  example  J  but  new  armies  were 
foon  found  to  fupply  their  place,  by  a 
Government  which  bo'afls  fuch  populous 

dominions. 
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dominions,  and  which  has  defpotid  author* 
rity  oyer  its  fubjeds. 

Mahomet  the  Fourth,  impatient  at  the 
length  of  this  fiege,  came  to  Negropont, 
that  he  might  have  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  from  the  Vizier,  whd 
carried  on  the  fiege.  Ad  officer  fent  with 
difpatches,  was  direded  by  the  Vizier,  to 
explain  to  Mahomet  the  manner  in  which 

be  made  his  approaches,  and  to  aflure  him 
that  he  would  take  all  poflible  care  to  fave 
the  lives  of  the  foldiers.  The  humane 
Emperor  anfwered.  That  he  had  fent  the 
Vizier  to  take  the  place,  iand  not  to  (pare 
the  lives  of  foldiers ;  and  he  was  oa  the 
point  of  ordering  the  head  of  the  officer, 
who  brought  this  meflage,  to  be  cut  off, 
merely  to  quicken  the  Vizier  in  his  opera,- 
tions,  and  to  fhow  him  how  little  he  valued 
the  lives  of  men. 

i 

In  fpite  of  the  Vizier*s  boafted  parfimony, 
this  war  is  faid  to  have  cofl:  the  lives  of 

•  _ 

two  hundred   thoufand    Turks.      Candia 

capitulated 
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eapitulated  in  the  year  1668 :  the  condi**- 
tions  on  this  occailon^  were  honourably  ful- 
filled. Morfini,  the  Venetian  General,  after 
difplaying  prodigies  of  valour  and  capacity, 
inarched  out  of  the  rubbilh  of  this  well* 
difputed  city  with  the  honours  of  war. 

The  experice  of  fuch  a  tedious  war 
greatly  exhaufted  the  refources  of  Vehide, 
which  could  not  now  repair  them  fb 
Quickly  as  formerly,  when  (he  enjoyed  the 
rich  monopoly  of  the  Afiatic  trade;  the 
difcovery  of  the  Cap6  of  Good  Hope  hav- 
ing long  fince  opened  that  valuable  com- 
merce to  the  Portuguefe  and  other  nations. 

This  republic  reiiiained  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  endeavouring,  by  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  cultivation  of  that  fliare  of  com- 
merce which  (he  ft  ill  retained,  to  fill  her 
empty  exchequer,  till  fhe  was  drawn  into  a 
new  war^  in  the  year  1683,  by  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Ottoman  Court.  The  Vene- 
tians had  for  fome  time  endeavoured,  by 

Vol.  I.  P  negociation. 
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negociationi  and  many  conciliatory  repre- 
fentationS)  to  accommodate  matters   with 
the  Turks ;  and  though  the  haughty  con* 
du£k  of  her  enemies  afforded  fmall  hopes 
of  fuccefs,   yet  fuch  was  her  averfion  to 
war   on   the  prefent  occafion^    that   fhe 
flill  balanced,  whether  to  bear  thofe  infults> 
or  repel  them  by  arms;    when  ihe  was 
brought  to  decifion  by  an  event   which 
^ave  the  greateft  joy  to  Venice,  and  afto- 
niflied  all  Europe^     This  was  the  great 
victory  gained  over  the  Turkifli  army  be*' 
fore  the-  walls  of  Vienna,  by  Sobiefki,  King 
of  Poland. 

In  this  new  vrar,  their  late  General  Mor- 
fmi  again  had  the  command  of  tl»e  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  republic,  and  fuftained 
<ht  great  reputation  he  had  acquired  in 
Candia.  He  conquered  the  Morea,  which 
was  ceded  formerly  to  Venice,  with  ibme 
otb^acquifition,  at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz^ 
in  the  laft  year  of  the  laft  centuryv 

.    During 
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During  the  war  of  the  fucceffion,  the 
State  of  Venice  obferved  a  ftrid  neutrality. 
They  confidered  that  di(pute  as  uncon- 
neded  with  their  interefts,  taking  care, 
however,  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  on  their 
frontiers  in  Italy,  of  fufficient  force  to 
make  them  refpeded  by  the  contending 
Powers.  But,  foon  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  Venetians  were  again  attacked 
by  their  old  enemies  the  Turks ;  who,  be* 
holding  the  great  European  Powers  ex- 
haufted  by  their  late  efforts,  and  unable  to 
affift  the  republic,  thought  thisi  the  favour-* 
able  moment  for  recovering  the  Morea, 
which  had  been  fo  lately  raviflied  from 
them.  The  Turks  obtained  their  objed, 
and  at  the  peace  of  Paflarowitz,  which 
terminated  this  unfuccefsful  war,  the  Ve- 
netian State  yielded  up  the  Morea;  the 
Grand  Seignior,  on  his  part,  rcftoring  to 

them  the  fmall  iflands  of  Cerigo  and  Ceri- 
gotto,  with  fome  places  which  his  troops 
had  taken  during  the  courfe  of  the  war  in 
Dalmatia.      Thofe,   with   the   iflands    of 

P  5}  Corfou, 
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CorfoU)  Santa  Maura,  Zante,  and  Cepha- 
Ionia,  the  remains  of  their  dominions  in 
the  Levant,  they  have  fince  fortified,  at  a 
great  expence,  as  their  only  barriers  againft 
the  Turk. 

Since  this  period  no  eflential  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, nor  has  there,  been  any  eflential 
increafe,  or  diminution,  in  the  extent  of 
their  dominions.  They  have  little  to  fear 
at  prefent  from  the  Turks,  whofc  attention 
is  fufficiently  occupied  by  a  more  formi- 
dable enemy  than  the  republic  and  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  united.  Befides,  if  the 
Turks  were  more  difengaged,  as  they  have 
now  dripped  the  republic  of  Cyprus, 
Candia,  and  their  pofleflions  in  Greece, 
what  remains  in  the  Levant  is  hardly  worth 
their  attention. 

* 

The  declenfion  of  Venice  did  not,  like 
that  of  Rome,  proceed  from  the  increafe 
of  luxury,  or  the  revolt  of  their  own 
armies  in   the  difliant  Colonies,  or  from 

civil 
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civil  wars  of  any  kind.     Venice  has  dwin- 
dled in  power  and  importance,  from  caufes 
which  could  not  bq  forefeen ;  or  guarded 
againft  by  human  prudence,  although  they 
had  been  forefeen^     How  could  this   re- 
public have  prevented  the  difcovery  of  a 
paflage  to  Afia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 
or  hinder  other  nations  from   being   in- 
fpired  with  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  induftry, 
and  commerce  ?  In  their  prefent  fituation 
there  is  little  probability  of  their  attempting 
new  conquefts  ;  happy  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  what 
they  have.     Venice  has  a  moft  formidable 
neighbour    in  the   Emperor,    whofe    do- 
minions border  on  thofe  of  this   republic 
on  all  fides.      The  independency  of  the 
republic  entirely  depends  oa  his  modera- 
tion ;  or^  in  cafe  he  (hould  lofe  that  virtue, 
on  the   protection  of  fome  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe. 

I  have  now  finiflied  the  fketch  I  pro- 
pofed,  of  the  Venetian  government,  with 

P3  which 
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v^hich  I  could  not  hdp  intermingling  many 
of  the  principal  hiftorioil  events;  indeed 
I  enlarged  on '  thefe,  after  you  informed 
me,  that  you  intended  to  give  your  young 
friend  copies  of  my  letters  on  ihis  fubjefl, 
before  he  begins  his  tour.  I  wifli  they 
were  more  perfe<St  on  his  account;  they 
will,  at  leaft,  prevent  his  being  in  the 
fituation  of  fome  travellers  I  have  met 
with,  who,  after  remaining  here  for  many 
months,  knew  no  more  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  ftate  of  Venice,  than  that  the  in- 
habitants went  about  in  boats  inftead  of 
coaches,  and,  generally  fpeakingi  wore 
roaiks^ 
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LETTER     XVIII. 

Venice. 

HAVING  trayelled  with .  you  tjirough 
the  fplcndid.  scrap  of  the  Venetian 
floryy  and  prefented  their  fiatefmeii  and 
heroes  to  your  Tiew»  let  us  now  return  to 
the  prcfent  race,  in  whofe  life  and  con- 
verfation,  I  forewarn  you,  there  is  nothing 
heroic.  The  truth  is,  tha^  in  every  coun- 
try, as  well  as  Venice,  we  cad  only  read 
of  heroes ;  they  are  feldom  to  be  feen : 
for  this  plain  reafon,  that  while  they  are 
to  be  feen  we  do  not  think  them  heroes. 
The  hiftorian  dwells  upon  what  is  vaft  and 
extraor<llnaryi  what  is  common  and  trivial 
finds  no  place  in  his  records.  When  we  hear 
the  nattes  of  Epaminondas^  Themiftocles^ 
Camillus,  Scipio,  and  other  great  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  think  of  their  great 
adiona,  we  know  nothing  elCe  about  them ; 

P  4  but 
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but  when  we  fee  the  worthies  of  our  own 
times,  we  unfortunately  recoiled  their 
whole  hiftory.  The  citizens  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
heroes  above  mentioned,  very  probably  had 
pot  the  iacpe  admiration  of  them  that  we 
have;  and  our  pofterity,  fgme  eight  or 
ten  centuries  hence,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
have  a  higher  veneration  for  the  great 
men  of  the  prefent  age,  than  their  intimate 
acquaintance  are  known  to  have,  or  than 
tjiofe  can  be  fuppofed  to  form,  who  daily 
behold  them  lounging  in  gaming-houfes, 
All  this,  you  perceive,  is  little  more  thau 
a  commentary  pn  the  old  obfervation.  That 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  Valet  de  Chambre. 
The  number  of  playl^oiife^  ip  Venice  is 
very  extraordinary,  confidering  the.fe^pf 
the  tQwp,  which  is  not  thought  to  contain 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in- 
habitants ;  yet  there  are  eight  or  nine 
theatres  here,  including  the  opera-houfes, 
You  pay  a  trifle  at  the  door  for  admit-r 
tance ;   this  entitles  you  to  go  into  the  pit, 

where 
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where  you  may  look  about,  and  determine 
what  part  of  the  houfe  you  will .  fit  in. 
There  are .  rows  of  chairs  placed  in  the 

front  of  the  pit,  next  the  orcheftra  j  the 
feats  of  thefe  chairs  are  folded  to  their 
ba<:ks,  and  fafteoed  by  a  lock.  Thofe  who 
choofe  to  take  them^  pay  a  little  more 
money  to  the  door-keeper,  who  imme- 
diately imlocks  the  feat.  Very  decent-* 
looking  people  occupy  thefe  chairs ;  but 
the  back  part  of  the  pit  is  filled  with  foot- 
men and  gondoleers,  in  their  commoa 
working  clothes.  The  nobility,  and  better 
fort  of  citizens,  have  boxes  retained  for 
the>year;  but  there  are  always  a  fufficient 
number  to  be  let  to  flrangers :  the  price 
of  thofe  varies  every  night,  according  to 
the  feafon  of  tbe  year,  and  the  piece  a^ed. 

A  Venetian  playhoufe  has  a  difmal 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  people  accuflom- 
ed  to  the  brilliancy  of  thofe  of  London. 
Many  of  the  boxes  are  fo  dark,  that  the 
faces  of  the  company  in  them  can  hardly 

be 
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be  diftinguiflied  at  a  little  diAancei  eyen 
i^hen  they  do  not  wear  mafks.  The  (bge^ 
however,  h  well  illumioated,  fo  that 
the  people  ia  th?  boxes  can  fee^  pcrfedly 
welly  every  thing  that  is  tranfa^led  there; 
and  when  they  choofe  to  be  fecu  them- 
felveSf  they  order  lights  into  theix  boxes. 
Between  the  a^s  you  fometimes  ke  ladies 
walking  about,  with  their  Cavalieri  Ser- 
ventes,  in  the  back  part  of  the  pit«  when 
it  is  not  crowded.  As  they  are  mafked, 
they  do  not  fcruple  to  reconnoitre  the  com-' 
pany,  with  their  fpying-glaffes,  from  this 
place  I  when  the  play  begins,  they  return 
K>  their  boxes.  This  continual  moving 
about  from  box  to  box,  and  between  the 
boxes  and  the  pit,  muft  create  fome  con- 
fufion,  and,  no  doubt,  is  difagreeable  to 
thofe  who  attend  merely  oh  account  of 
the  piece.  There  muft,  however,  be  found 
fome  douceur  in  the  midft  of  all  this  ob- 
fcurity  and  confufion,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  audience,  overba- 
lancejs  thefe  obvious  inconveniences. 

A  The 
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The  mufic  of  the  opera  here  is 
reckoned  as  fine  as  in  any  town  in  Italy  { 
aodf  at  any  rate,  is  far  fuperior  to  the 
pra^  of  fo  very  poor  a  judge  as  I  am.  The 
dramatic  and  poetical  parts  of  thofe  pieces 
are  little  regarded  :  the  poet  is  allowed  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  as  many  anachronifms, 
and  other  inconfiftenciesj  as  he  pleafes* 
Provided  the  mufic  receives  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  critic^s  ear,  his  judgment  is  not 
offended  with  any  abfurdities  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  compofition*  The  celebrated 
Metaftafio  has  difdained  to  avail  himfelf  of 
this  indulgence  in  his  operas,  which  are 
fine  dramatic  compofitions.  He  has  pre- 
fer ved  the  alliance  which  ought  always  to 
fubfift  between  fenfe  and  mufic. 

But  as  for  the  mufic  of  the  ferious 
operas,  it  is,  in  general,  infinitely  too  fine 
for  my  ear;  to  my  fliame  I  muftconfefS)  that 
it  requires  a  confiderable  effort  for  me  to  fit 
till  the  end. 

It 
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It  is  furely  happy  for  a  man  to  have  a 
real  fenfibility  for  fine  mufic ;  becaufe  he 
hasi  by  that  meanS)  one  fource  of  enjoy- 
ment more,  than  thofe  whofe  auditory 
nerves  are  Icfs  delicately  ftrung.  It  is, 
however,  equally  abfurd  and  (illy  to  affedt 
an  exceflive  delight  in  things  which  nature 
has  not  framed  us  to  enjoy;  yet  how 
many  of  our  acquaintance,  accufed  of  this 
folly,  have  we  feen  doing  painful  penance 
at  the  Hay-market ;  and,  in  the  midft  of 
unfuppreffableyawnings,  calling  out  Charm* 
ing!  exquifite!  braviflimo!  &c. 

It  is  amazing  what  pains  fome  people 
take  to  render  themfelves  ridiculous ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  real  curiofiiy  to  obferve,  in 
what  various  fhapes  the  little  defpicable 
fpirit  of  afFedation  (hews  itfelf  among 
mankind. 

I  remember  a  very  honeft  gentleman, 
who  underftood  little  or  nothing  of 
French  J    but   having  picked    up    a   few 

phrafes. 
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phrafes,  he  brought  them  forward  on  every 
occafion,  and  afFefted,  among  his  neigh- 
bours in  the   country,    the  moft  perfed 
knowledge,  and  higheft  admiration,  of  that 
language.     When  any  body,  in  compliance 
with  his  tafte,  uttered  a  fentence  in  that 
tongue,  though  my  good  friend  did  not 
underftand  a  fyllable  of  it,  yet  he  never 
failed  to  nod  and  fmile  to  the  fpeaker  with 
the   moft  knowing  air  imaginable.     The 
parfbn  of  the  parifh,  at  a  country  dinner,, 
once    addrefled    him    in   thefe    emphatic 
words:    Monfteur^  je  trouve  ce  plum^pud^ 
ding  extrimement  bon!  which  happening  not 
to  be  in  my  friend's  colledion  of  phrafes, 
he  did  not  comprehend.     He  nodded  and 
fmiled  to  the  clergyman,  however,  in  his 
ufual   intelligent   manner ;    but  a   perfon 
who  fat  near  him,  being  ftruck  with  the 
fagacious  and  important  tone  in  which  the 
obfervation  had  been  delivered,  begged  of 
my  friend  to  explain  it  in  Englifh  :— on 
which,  after  fome  hefitation,  he  declared, 

that  the  turn  of  the  expreffion  was  fo  genr 

teel. 
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teel,  and  fo  exquifitely  adapted  to  the 
French  idiom,  that  it  could  not  be  rendered 
into  Englifhi  without  lofing  a  great  deal  of 
the  original  beauty  of  the  fentiment. 

At  the  comic  opera  I  have  fometimes 
feen  adion  alone  excite  the  higheft  ap- 
plaufe,  independent  of  either  the  poetry  or 
the  mufic.  I  faw  a  Duo  performed  by  an 
old  man  and  a  young  woman,  fuppofed  to 
be  his  daughter,  in  fuch  an  humorous 
manneri  as  drew  an  univerfal  encora  from 
the  fpedatbrs.  The  merit  of  the  mufical 
part  of  the  cdmpofition,  I  was  told,  was 
but  very  moderate,  and  as  for  the  fentiment 
you  fliall  judge. 

The  father  informs  his  daughter,  in  a 
fong,  that  he  has  found  an  excellent  match 
for  her ;  who,  befides  being  rich,  and  very 
prudent>  and  not  too  young,  was  over  and 
above  a  particular  friend  of  his  own,  and, 
in  p6rfon  and  difpofition,  much  fuch  a 
man  as  himfelf ;  he  concludes^  by  telling 
her,  that  the  ceremony  will  be  performed 

next 
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next  day.     She  thanks  himi  in  ihe  gayeft 
air  poflible,   for    his  obliging  intentions^ 
adding,  that  (he  (hould  have  been  glad  to 
have  (hewn  her  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands,  provided  there  had  been  any 
chance  of  the  man's  being  to  her  tafte; 
but  as,  from  the  account   he  had   given, 
there  could    be   none,    fbe   declares    (he 
will  not  marry  him  next  day,  and  adds, 
•with  a  very  long  quaver,  that  if  fhe  were 
to  live  to  eternity  (he  fhould  continue  of 
the  fame  opinion.    The  father,  in  a  violent 
rage,  tells  her^  that  inftead  of  to-morrow^ 
the  marriage  fhould  take  place  that  very 
day;  to  which  fhe  replies,  Non:  he  re* 
joins,  Si;  fhe^  Non,  non;  he,  Si,  fi;  the 
daughter,  Non,  noo,  non;  the  father,  Si, 
fi,  fi ;  and  fo  the  finging  continues  for  five 
or  fix  minutes.      You  perceive  there  is 
nothing  marvellotifly  veitty  in  this ;  and  for 
a  daughter  to  be  of  a  diflFercnt  opinion 
from  her  father,  in  the  choice  of  a  huf- 
band,  is  not  a  very  new  dramatic  incident. 
Well,  I  told  you  the  Duo  was  encored — 

they 
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they  immediately  performed  it  a  fecond  ' 
time,  and  with  more  humour  than  the  firft. 
The  whole  houfe  vociferated  for  it  again ; 
and  it  was  fung  a  third  time  in  a  manner 
equally  pleafant,  and  yet  perfedly  different 
from  any  of  the  former  two. 

I  thought  the  houfe  would  have  been 
brought  down  about  our  ears,  fo  extra va- 
gant  were  the  teftimonies  of  approbation. 

The  two  a<l3:of8  were  obliged  to  appeaf 
again,  and  fing  this  Duo  a  fourth  time; 
which  they  executed  in  a  ftyle  fo  new,  fd 
natural,  and  fo  exquifitely  droll,  that  the 
audience  now  thought  there  had  been 
fomething  deficient  in  all  their  former  per- 
formances, and  that  they  had  hit  on  the 
true  comic  only  this  laft  time. 

.   Some  people  bega^n  to  call  for  it  again  \ 

9 

but  the  old  man,  now  quite  exhaufled, 
begged  for  mercy;  on  which  the  point 
was  given  up.  I  never  before  had  any 
idea  that  fuch  ilrong  comic  powers  could 

have 
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);iave  been  di/jplayed  in  the  fingiog  pf  » 
fong. 

The  dancing  is  an  cflcntial  part  of  the 
entertainment  at  the  opera  here,  as  well 
as  ^t  Lbndon.    There  is  certainly  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  mankind  deaf  to  the 
delights  of  mufic,  than  blind  to  the  beau* 
ties  of  fine  dancing.     During  the  finging, 
and  lecitativo  part  of  the  performance,  the 
fingers  are  often  allowed  to  warble  for  a 
confideriable    time,    without    any    body's 
minding  them ;  but, the  moment  the  ballet 
begins,  private  converfation,  though  pretty 
univerial  before,  is  immediately  at  an  endt 
and  the  eyes  bf  all  the  fpedators  are  fixed 
on  the  ftage.     This,  to  be  fure,  has  been 
always  the  cafe  in  London,  and  in  fpite  of 
the  pains  fome  people  take  to  conceal  ir» 
we  all  know  the  reafon;  but  I  own  I  did 
hot  expea  to  find  the  Cime  preference  of 
dancing  t6  mufic  in  Italyv 

After  feeing  the  dancing  at  the  French 

opera,  and  coming  fo  lately  from  Vienna, 

Vol.  !•  Q^  where 


I 
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where  we  had  feen  fome  of  Novcre's 
charming  ballets  very  well  executed,  we 
ccmld  have  no  high  admiratioQ  of  thofe 
^formed  here,  though  there  are  at  pre- 
fent  fome  dancers  highly  efteemed^  who 
perform  every  night. 

The  ItalianSf  I  am  informed,  have  a 
greater  relilh  for  agility  and  high  jumping 
in  their  dances/  than  for  graceful  move^ 
xnents^ 

*  ♦ 

It  is  extraordinary  that  they  do  not  vary 

i 

the  ballets  oftener.  They  give  the  fame 
every  night  during  t^e  run  of  the  opera* 
There  is  a  propriety  in  contmuing  the  fame 
^pera  for  a  confiderable  time;  beeaufe 
mufic  is  often  better  relifhed  after  it  he^ 
comes^  a  little  familiar  to  the  ear,  than  at 
firft }  but  a  ballet  might  be  changed^  with- 
out much  difficulty,  every  sight. 


..  jc 


•  *    ■" 
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LETTER     XI2L 


Venice. 

MANY  people  are  futprifed,  that,  irt 
a  Government  fo  very  jealous  of 
its  power  as  that  of  Venice,  there  is  no 
military  eftablifhment  within  the  city  to 
fupport  the  executive  power,  and  reprcfe 
any  popular  commotion.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  ftrongly  of  opinion,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  this  very  jealoufy  in  government^ 

that  there  is  no  military  garrifop  here^ 

An  arbitrary  Prince  is  fond  of  a  ftaflding 
army^  and  loves  to  be  always  furrounded 
by  guards  >  becaufe  he  being  the  p?rmar 
nent  fountaia  of  honours  and  promotion, 
the  army  will  naturally  be  much  attached 
to  him?  and  become,  on  all  occafions,  the 
blind,  infirumenti  of  his  plcafure;  but  at 
Vetlic?,  there  i«.iio  vifibk  permancos  obje(Jt 

Qja  to 
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to  which  the  army  caii  attach  itfelf.  The 
Doge  would  not  be  allowed  the  command 
of  the  garrifon,  if  there  was  one.  The 
three  State  Inquifitors  are  continually 
changing;  and  before  one  fet  could  gain 
the  affedions  of  the  foldiers,  another  would 
be  chofen  ;  fo  that  Government  could  not 
be  fupportedy  but  much  more  probably 
would  be  overturned,  by  a  numerous  gar- 
rifon  being  eftablifhed  in  Venice;  for  it 
might  perhaps  not  be  difficult  for  a  few  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  nobles  to  corrupt  the 
garrifon,  and  gain,  over  the  commander  to 
any  ambitious  plan  of  their  own^  for  the 
deftruftion  of  the  conllitution. 

But  altliough  there  is  no  formal  garrifon 
in  a  military  uniform,  yet  ther^  is  a  real 
effe£live  force  fufficient  to  fupprefs  any 
popiilar  commotion,  at  the  command  of 
the  Senate,  and  Council  of  Ten.  This 
forcei  befides  the  Sbirri,  confills  of  a  great 
number  of  ftout  fellows,  who,  without  any 
diiUnguilhing  drefs,  are  kept  in  the  pay  of 

Govern- 
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Government,  and  are  at  the  command  of 
that  Council*  There  is  alfo  the  whole 
body  of  the  gondoleer?,  the  moft  hardjand 
daring  of  the  common  Venetians.  This 
body  of  men  are  greatly  attached  to  the 
iiobility,  from  whom  they  have  moft  of 
their  employment,  and  with  whom  they 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity,  by 
pa/fing  greal  part  of  their  time,  ihut  up  in 
boatB,  in  their  company,  and  by  being 
privy  to  many  of  their  love  intrigues. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  gondoleers  are  in 
the  fervice  of  particular  nobles ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  popular 
infurredtion,  the  whole  would  take  the 
fide  of  the  nobility  and  Senate,  againft  the 
people.  In  ftiort,  they  may  be  cotifidered 
as  a  kind  of  (landing  militia,  ready  to  rife 
as  foon  as  the  Government  requires  their 
ferviccsi 

Laftly,  there  is  the  Grand  Council  itfelf, 
which,  in  cafe  of  any  violent  commotioii 
of  the  citizens  and  populace,    could  be 

CLj  armed 
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firmed  dire&ljt  ^om  the  fmall  arfetul 
Hi?ithin  the  Duca)  palace,  and  would  prore 
it  very  formidable  force  dgainft  an  unarmed 
multitude  j  for  the  lawa  of  Vdnice  forbid, 
under  pain  of  deathi  any  citizen  to  carry 
fire-arms  i  a  law  which  is  very  exadly  exe^ 
cuted  by  the  State  Inquifitors. 

By  thofe  means  the  executive  power  of 
Crovernment  i$  as  irrefiftible  at  Venice^  aa 
at  Peteriburgh  or  Conftantinople^  while 
there  is  a  far  lefs  chance  of  the  Goven> 
ment  itfelf  being  overthrown  here  by  th^ 
inilruments  of  its  own  power;  for,  al*^ 
though  a  regular  army»  or  garrifon,  might 
be  corrupted  by  the  addrefs  (£  an  am- 
bitious Doge,  or  by  a  combination  of  a^ 
few  rich  and  popular  nobksf  in  which 
cafe  a  revolution,  would  take  place  at  once; 
it  is  almoft  impoilible  to  conceives  that 
all  the  different  powers  above  mentioned 
could  be  Engaged  to  a^  in  favour  of  one 
fnatt)  or  a  £maU  combination  of  men^^  withr 
out  being  detected  by  t\m  vigilance  o£  tho 
:  Inquifitorsi 
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Inquifitors^  or  the  jcaloufy  of  thofe  who 
were  not  in  the  confpiracy.  And  if  we 
fuppofe  a  majority  of  the  nobleB  inclinable 
to  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  have  no  occafion  to  carry  on  a 
fecret  plot;  they  may  come  to  the  Consul 
Chambyef ,  amd  di<3:ate  whatever  alterations 
they  think  proper.  '     ^ 


-  ^ 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    JCX. 

THERE  is  unqueftidnably  much  re^ 
flexion,  and  great  depth  of  thought, 
difplayed  in  the  foripatfcri  of  the  political 
conftitution  of  Venice;  but  I  (hould  admire 
it  much  more,  if  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
State  Inquifitors,  had  never  formed  any 
part  of  it.  Their  inftitution,  in  my  opinion, 
deftroys  the  cfftQ,  of  ^]\  the  reft.  Like 
thofe  mifers  who  aftually  ftarve,themfelves, 
by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  poverty,  the  Venetians,  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  brought  about, 
adually  fupport  a  defpotic  tribunal,  under 
the  pretext  of  keeping  out  defpotifm.  la 
iome  refped^s  this  fy ftem  is  worfe  than  the 
^:ced  and  permanent  tyranny  of  one 
perfon;  for  that  «pai4bn'$  charader  and 
maxims  would  be  known,  and,  by  endear 
yQi^ring  to  conform  themfelves  to  hU  way 
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tif  tBitfkingi  pfcojple  ■  might  have/  feme 
diance  of  living  tinmokffed;^  but  accord*- 
fi)g  to'thli  plan,  they  have  a  ffeo-thinker 
for  thcif '  tyrant  to-day^  and-  a  bigQt  to^ 
ihorrow;  One  year  a  fct  of  Inquifitors^ 
^ho  confider  certain  parts  of  comlud  as 
innocent,  whichv  in  the  fight  of  their  fiic- 
ceflbrs,  may  appear  State  crimes ;  men:  do 
not  know  what  they  have  to  depend  upon. 
An  univerfal  jealoufy  muft  prevail,  and 
precautions  will  be  ufed  to  avMd  the  fuf* 
picions  of  Government,  unknown  in  any 
other  country.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  noble  Venetians  are  afraid  of  having 
any  intercourfe  with  foreign  ambafiadors,  or 
with  foreigners  of  any  kind ;  they  are  even 
cautious  of  vifiting  at  each  other's  houfes, 
find  hardly  ever  have  rheetings  together, 
except  at  the  courts,  or  on  the  BrogHo. 
The  boafled  fecrecy  of  their  public  councils 
proceeds,  in  all  probability,  from  the  fame 
principle  of  fear.  If  all  converfation  on  pub- 
lic affairs  were  forbid,  under  pain  of  deaths 
>nd  if  the  members  of  the  Britjifh  Parlia-^ 

mfnt 
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inettt  wew  liable  to  bejfei^ad  m,  ^  Qighit* 
tinote  byvgtfnei'j^  ifrdrruitti  and  bftiiged  U 
TybtttiH  or  drowded  ia  the  Thtnnea^  fljt 
the  pleafure  o£  the  Secretartet.ofSkate^  I 
dace  fwear  the  larorkl  wtmld  ktkovr  aa  Iktle 
<£  .what  paSes  ia  either  Hotife  o£  Parfia/- 
flaient>  as  they  do  of  what  ia  traofad^  in 
the  Senate  of  Venice^ 

It  b  not  fafe  for  a  noble  VeQetiia  to 
acquire^  in  a  high  degree^  the  ^  love  9^ 
4Doofijdence  of  the. common  people.  Thia 
excites  die  jealoufx  of  the  InquifitscMrSy  and 
provei  a  pretty  certain  means  of  excluding 
him  from  any  of  the  high  offices.  A  Go- 
Ternment  whidi  difplays  fo  much  diftruft 
and  fufpicion  where  there  is  little  or  no 
ground^  will  not  fail  to  ihew  marks  of  the 
fame  difpofition  where»  in  the  general 
opinion^  there  is  fome  reafon  to  be  circum- 
fped.  EcclefiaflicSi  of ^very  denomination! 
»re  excluded^  by  the  conftitution  of  Venicei 
from  a  place  in  the  Senate,  or  holding  any 
civil  office  whatever}  nor  is  it  permitted 

thcffii 
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thcm^  direaiy  or  indireaiy,  to  mtermeddk 
in  Stale  affair®.  la  ittany  inftaoces^  they  arc 
iepmed  ^  that  kind  of  influence  whicb* 
eveii  im  Proceilaiit  countrieSy  is  allowed  to 
the  clergy.  Tlte  Patriarch  <£  Venke  has 
not  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  belonginig  to 
Sc«  MarkV  chwch :  all  the  Deans  are 
pamed  by  the  Doge  and  Senate. 

Though  It  IS  forUd  to  the  nobility,  and 
to  the  clef gy>  to  hold  any  converfation  with 
Grangers  upon  politics,  or  aj9Fairs  of  State  ^ 
yet:  it  is  remarked,  the  gondoleers  are  ex^ 
eee^Dg  ready  to  talk;  upoo  thefi^  ot  any 
other  fubjedls^  with  all  who  give  them 
the  ffl»alleft  encouragement.    Thofe  who 
»re  not  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  any 
particular  nobleman^  are  often  retained  by 
Government,    like  the  Valcts^de-place  at 
Paris,  as  fpies  upon  ftrang^trs.    It  is  faid, 
that  while  thofe  fellows  rtiw  their  gon- 
dolas, in  feeming  inattentioni  to  the  con* 
terfation,  they  are  taking  notice  of  every 

tbiQ^  >»fbi(h  is  faidi  that  (hey  jnay  report 

it 
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it  to  their  employers,  when  they  imagine 
it  any  way  concerns  the  Government.    If 
this  is  true>  thofe  are  to  be  pitied  who  are 
obliged  to  liften  to  all  the  ftuflF  that  iuch 
politicians  may  be  fuppoCed  to  relate.     As 
foon  as  a  ftrianger  arrives,  the  gondoleers 
who  brought  him  to  Venice  imnaediately 
repair  to  a  certain  office,  and  jgive  iiiformr 
ation  where  they  took  him  up,  to  what 
houfe  they  conduced   him,   and  of  any 
other  particulars  they  may  have  picked  up. 
All  thofe  precautions  recalled  to  my  me- 
inory  the  garrifoh  of  Darmftadt,  of  which 
V  gave  you  an  account  in  a  letter  from 
that  place,  where  the  ftrideft  duty  is  kept 
up  by  day  and  night,  in  winter  as  well  as 
fiimmer,  and  every  precaution  ufed,  as  if 
an  enemy  were  at  the  gates ;  though  no 
mortal  has  the  fmalleil  defign  againft  the 
place,  and  though  it  is  perfedly  under* 
flood  by  all  the  inhabitants,    that   if  an 
ar^y  was  in  reality  to  come  with  hofiile 
intentions,  the  town  could  not  hold  out  a 

week*     In  the  fame  manner,  I  cannot  help 

thinking, 
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thinking,  that  all  this  jealoufy  and  diftruft^ 
thofe  numerous  engines  fet  a- goings  and 
all  this  complicated  fyftem  for  the  difcovery 
of  plots,  and  the  defence  of  the  conftitutioi^ 
W  this  republic,  ferves  only  to  haraf% 
their  own  fubjedls.  Their  conllitution  la 
certainly  in  no  fuch  danger  as  to  require 
Aich  an  apparatus  of  machines  ;to  defend 
it,  unlefs,  indeed,  the  Emperor  were  to 
form  a  plot  againil  it ;  and,  in  that  cafe, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  fpies,  gon- 
doleers,  lions  mouths^  and  State  InquificorSj 
would  hardly  prevent  its  fuccefs; 

Exclufive  of  this  State  Inquifition,  my 
abhorrence  to  which,  I  perceive,  leads  mc 
fometimes  away  from  my  purpofe,  all 
ranks  of  people  here  might  be  exceeding 
happy.  The  bufinefs  of  the  various 
courts,  and  the  great  number  of  offices  in 
the  State,  form  a  conftant  employment  for 
the  nobles,  and  furni/h  them  with  proper 
objeds  to  excite  induftry  and  ambition.  The 
citizens  form  a  refpedable  body  in  the 

State  f 
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State ;  tod,  tliough  they  are  exekrded  from 
ifhe  Senate*  tliey  majr  hold  fome  very 
Kicrattre  and  important  offices.  By  ap- 
plying to  tbe  arts  and  fcienc€s»  whicli  are 
enoraraged  at  Venice,  they  have  a  fair 
chaoce  of  living  agreeably,  and  laying  up 
a  competency  for  their  famiUei.  Private 
jnroperty  is  no  where  better  fecured  than  at 
Venice ;  and,  Qotwithftanding  (he  no  longer 
envoys  the  trade  of  Afia  without  c(Hn^ 
petitors,  yet  her  commerce  is  fiill  coiifider^ 
aMe>  and  many  individuals  acquire  great 
wealth  by  trade*  The  manufado^ies  efta-^ 
blilhed  here  employ  all  thd  induftrious  poor^ 
and  prevent  that  fqualid  beggary,  that 
pilfering  and  robbery,  one  or  other,  or  all 
of  which,  prevail  in  moft  other  countries 
of  Europe* 

Their  fubjedson  the  Terra  Krma,  I  am 
informed,  are  not  at  all  opprefied ; '  the 
Senate  has  found  that  mild  treatment,  and 
good  ufage,  are  the  beft  policy,  and  more 
cfiedtual  than  atmies,  in  preventing  revohs. 
7  The 
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The  PodeftaS)  therefore^  are  not  allowed 
to  abufe  their  power,  by  treating  the 
people  with  fcverity  or  injufticc.  Thofc 
Governors  know,  that  any  complaints  pro- 
duced againft  them,  will  be  fcrutinized  by 
the  Senate  very  <;are&lly.  This  ppeventi 
many  abufes  of  power  on  their  par  t,  and 
xxiakes  the  neighbouxwg  provinces  which 
formerly  belonged  to  this  Statet  tegret;the 
chance  of  war  which  ravifhed ,  them  &om 
the  equitable  government  of  dieir  ancient 
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LETTER     XXI. 

Venice. 

THOUGH  the  Venetian  Government 
is  ftill  under  the  influence  of  jea- 
loufy,  that  gloomy  Daemon  is  now  entirely 
baniihecl  from  the  bofoms  of  individuals. 
Inftead  of  the  confinement  in  whidi  wo- 
men were  formerly  kept  at  Venice^  they^ 
now  enjoy  a  degree  of  freedom  unknown 
even  at  Paris.  Of  the  two  extremes,  the 
prefent;  without  doubt)  is  the  preferable. 

The  hufbands  feem  at  laft  convincdt 
that  the  chaftity  o^  their  wives  is  fafeft 
under  their  own  guardianfhip*  and  that 
when  a  woman  thinks  her  honour  not 
worth  her  own  regard,  it  is  ftill  more 
unworthy  of  his.  This  advantage,  with 
many  others,  muft  arife  from  the  prefent 
fyftem ;  that  when  a  hufband  believes  that 
his  wife  has  faithfully  adhered  to  her  con- 
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jugal  engagement,  he  has  the  additional 
fatisfadion  of  knowing,  that  (he  ads  from 
a  love  to  him,  or  fome  honourable  motive; 
whereas,  formerly,  a  Venetian  huiband 
could  not  be  certain  that  he  was  not  obligedy 
forliis  wife's  chaftity,  to  iron  bars>  bolts^ 
and  padlocks^ 

Could  any  man  imagine,  that  a  woman, 
whofe  chaftity.  was  preferved  by  fuch  means 
only,  was,  in  faft,  more  refpedable  than 
a  common  proftitute  ?   The  old  plan  of 
diftruft  and  confinement,  without  even  fe** 
curing  what  was  its  object,  muft  have  had 
a  firong  tendency  to  debafe  the  minds  of 
both  the  huiband  and  the  wife ;  for  what 
man,  whofe  mind  was  riot  perfectly  abjedt, 
could  have  pleafure  in  the  fociety  of  a  wife, 
who,  to  his  own  conviction,  languiihed  to 
be  in  the  arms  of  another  man?  Of  all 
the  humble  employments  that  ever  the 
wretched  fons  of  Adam  fubmitted  to,  furely 
that  of  watching  a  wife  from  morning  to 
nighty  and  all  night  too,  is  the  moft  per-* 
Vol.  !•  R  fcftly 
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fcdljr  hiuniliatiog.  Such  ungenerous  d^f-- 
trufi  ptiuft,  alfo  b^ve  bad  ^be  word  ^ffe£t  on 
the  mlnd^  of  tbe  wome^i ;  mad?  thf  i^ 
view  t];ieiip  gaolers  with  di%i^ft  «hd  boxror; 
and  w^  oyght  not  to  be  much  furprifj^f 
if  fotne  gi^ferred  ^be  coms^otn  gondole^f 
of  the  lakes,  and  the  vagrants  of  the 
ftreets,  to  fuch  hufbands.  Along  with 
jealoufy,  J>ojf(m  a?id  the  j^ikifto  h^y^  b^en 
hanilbed  from  V?neti^  gallantry,  ^n4  tli? 
innocecif  ma(k  i$  Aibil^tuted  in  their  places* 
i\ccor4ing  tp  tb^  bpft  information  I  h^vc 
re^eit^e^,  tbi^  f^me  rn^fJic  is  a  muich  viore 
inqoc^nt;  mmr  than  is  generally  waging* 
|n  general  it  is  t^t  i^ntended  \o  conceal 
%\ie  perfoin  who  weari^  it^  but  only  ufed  a^ 
aa  Apology  for  bis  not  being  in  ftdl  drefs. 
With  ^  mafk  fiuck  in  the  h2if^  and  a  l^ind 
of  blacfc  mantle,  trimmed  with  l^ce  of  the 
iame  colour,  oyer  the  Qioulders,  a  man  i$ 
fu^cicn^t|y  dfpflc^  for  any  affembly  ;it 
Venice. 

Thofe  who  walk  the  ilceeta,  or  go  to 

the  playfaoufiss  with  maiks  adually  co^or r 

ing 
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kig  their  faces*  are  either  engaged  in  fome 
)ove  intrigue,  or  vvoold  have  the  fpedators 
t^iink'fo ;  for  thill  is  a  piece  of  afFedation 
which  prevails  here,  as  well  as  elfewhcre ; 
and  I  have  been  aflfured  by  thofe  who 
have  rcfidcd  many  years  at  Venice,  that 
refined  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  the 
reputation*  though  they  fhrink  from  the 
catailrophe,  of  an  intrigue,  itt  no  un« 
common  charadlisrs  her6;i  and  I  believe  it 
the  more  readily  becaufe  I  daily  fee  majay 
feeble  gentlemen  tottering  about  in  maik8» 
for  whom  a  bafon  of  warm,  reftorative 
foup  feemB  more  expedient  than  the  mod; 
beautiful  woman  in  Venice* 

One  evening  at  St.  Maric^s  Plate,'  when 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquainttarlce  was 
giving  an  account  of  this  curious*  piece  of 
affediation,  he  defired  me  to  take  notice  of 
%  Venetian  nobleman  oi  his  acquaint* 
ance,  who,  with  an  air  of  myftery,  was 
conducing  a  female  maflc  into  his  Caffino. 
My  acquaintance  knew  him  perfedly  well, 

R  2  and 
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and  aflured  me*  he  was  the  moft  inoocenf 
creature  with  womea  he  had  ever  beea 
acquainted  with.  When  this  gallant  perfon 
perceived  that  we  were  looking  at  him, 
his  mafk  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent; and  after  we  had  got  a  complete 
view  of  his  countenance,  he  put  it  on  with 
ipuch  hurry,  iind  immediately  rufhed*  with 
his  partner^  into  the  Ca0ino. 

Fugit  ad  falices,  fed  fe  cupit  ante  videri  *• 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  thofe  little 
apartments,  near  St.  Mark's  Place,  called 
Caffinos.  They  have  the  misfortune  to 
labour  under  a  very  bad  reputation ;  they 
are  accufed  of  being  temples  entirely  con« 
f^crated  to  lawlefs  love>  and  a  thoufand 
fcandalous  tales  are  told  tofirangers  concern- 
ing  them.  ,  Thofe  tales  are  certainly  not  be- 
lieved by  the  Venetians  thenxfelves,  the  proof 
of  which  is,  that  the  Caflinos  are  allowed 


>To  the  woods  the  wanton  hies. 


^nd  wiPi^s  \Q  be  feen  befpre  ihe  flies. 

to 
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to  exifi;  for  I  hold  it  perfefily  abfurd  to 
imagine,  that  men  would  fuffier  their  wives 
to  enter  fuch  places,  if  they  were  dot  con-^ 
vinced  that  thofe  ftories  were  ill-fdunded ; 
nor  can  I  believe,  after  all  we  have  heard 
of  the  profligacy  of  Venetiati  manners; 
that  women,  even  of  indifferent  reputa-* 
tionsi  would  attend  Caflinos  in  the  open 
manner  they  do,  if  it  were  underflood  that 
more  liberties  were  taken  with  them  there 
tbaa  elfewbere. 


The  opening  before  St.  Mark^s  church 
is  the  only  place  in  Venice  where  a  great 
number  of  people  can  aflemble«  It  is  the 
£si(hion  to  walk  hdrc  a  great  part  of  the 
eveniogi  to  enjoy  the  mudd,  and  other 
amufemaits)  and  although  there  are  coffee^ 
houfes,  and  Venetian  manners  permit 
ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen^  to  frequent 
them,  yet  it  was  natural  for  the  noble  and 
mofl;  wealthy  to  prefer  little  aparfmeots 
of  their  own,  whereij  withdut  beiag  cx- 
pofed  to  iotrufion,  they  may  entert^iin  a 

R  3  few 
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few  frieads  in  a  more  eafy  and  un<:ere«cH 
nioos  manner  than  tfaej  could  do  at  their 
palaces.  Infiead  of  going  home  to  a 
formal  fupper,  and  returping  afterwards  to 
this  place  of  amufementi  they  order  cofieey 
lemon^ey  fruir,  aod  other  refrefhrnents^  to 
theCaflino. 

That  thofe  little  apartments  may  be 
occafionaUy  ufed  for  the  purpbfes  of  in- 
trigue, is  not  improbable;  but  that  this 
is  the  ordinary  and  avowed  pnrpofe  for 
which  they  are  frequented  is,  of  all  thingSf 
the  leaft  credible* 

Some  writers,  who  have  dtfcribed  the 
manners  of  the  Venetians  as  mdre  pro* 
fligate  than  thofe  of  other  nationsy  af« 
fert  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Govern- 
ment  encourages  this  profligacy,  to  re- 
lax and  diflipate  the  minds  of  the  people^ 
and  prevent  their  planning^  or  attempting, 
any  thldg  againft  the  confthution.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  it  cotild'not  be  denie^  that 
the  Ve&etiaa  legiftators  difplay  their  pa- 

triotifm» 
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tribtifm  in  ^  very  fextraordinary  mihheri 
attd  hate  fallfen  upon  Afe  fextraqrainary 
mtans  of  rendering  their  people  gobd  fub- 
]c&t.  The  firft  ere£l  i  cfefpbtic  tourt  id 
guard  the  pttblle  libferty^  and  rie»t  they 
corrupt  the  morals  of  iht  pedple>  to  keep 
them  from  pldtting  dgainft  the  State.  Thia 
laft  piifce  of  rtflnemetiti  however  is  nd 
aioHi  thin  a  cotijedure  of  fome  theoretical 
|x>Iitician«9  who  are  apt  to  take  fa£kd  foif 
granted^  without  fuJScient  prt>of»  and  af« 
terwards  difplay  their  ing^uity  in  ac« 
counting  for  them*  That  the  Venetians 
are  more  given  to  fcnfiual  pleafures  than 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  PariSf  or  Ber* 
lin,  I  imagine  will  be  difficult  to  prove ; 
but  as  the  State  Inquifitors  dd  not  think 
proper,  zjid  the  ecclefiaftical  are  not  allow* 
edy  to  interfere  in  aflFairs  of  gallantry ;  as 
a  great  number  of  firangers  aiTemble  twice 
or  thrice  a  year  at  Venice^  merely  for  the 
fake  of  amufement;  and,  above  all,  as  it 
is  the  cuftom  to  go  about  in  mafkS)  an 
idea  prevaiUi  ^lat  the  manners  are  more 

R  4  licentioua 
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licentious  here  thaa  elfewhere.  I  have 
bad  occafioQ  to  obferve^  that  this  cufiom  of 
wearing  a  mafk^  by  conveying  the  ideas  of 
concealment  and  intrigue,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  give  fome  people  an  imprei&on 
of  Venetian  profligacy*  But,  for  my  own 
part,  it  is  not  a  piece  of  white  or  black 
paper^  with  diftorted  features,  that  I  fuf« 
pe^  having  often  found  the  mod  complete 
worthleflhefs  concealed  i^der  a  (mooth^, 
fmiling.  piece  of  human  ikin. 


» -  J 
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LETTER     XII. 

Venice. 

I  AM  very  fenfiWe,  that  it  requires  a 
longer  refidence  at  Venice,  and  better 
opportunities  than  I  have  had,  to  enable 
me  to  give  a  charader  of  the  Venetians* 
But  were  I  to  form  an  idea  of  them  from 
what  I  have  feen^  I  fliould  paint  them  as 
a  lively  ingenious  people,  extravagantly 
fond  of  public  amufements,  with  an  un- 
common relifh  for  humour^  and  yet  more 
attached  to  the  real  enjoyments  of  lifet 
than  to  thofe  which  depend  on  oftentation^ 
and  proceed  from  vanity. 

The  common  people  of  Venice  difplay 
fome  qualities  very  rarely  to  be  found  in 
that  fphere  of  life,  being  remarkably  fobert 

obliging  to  ftrangers,  and  gentle  in  their 
intercourfe  with  each  other.  The  Vene- 
tians  in  general  are  tall  and  well-made. 

Though 
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Though  equally  robuft,  they  are  not  fo 
corpulent  as  the  Germans.  The  latter 
alfo  are  of  fftir  fcompkxionsi  \^ith  lights 
grey  or  blue  eyes  ;  whereas  the  Venetians 
arc  for  the  mod  part  of  a  ruddy  brown 
colouTywith  dark  eyes.  You  meet  in  the 
(keets  of  Venice  many  fine  manly  ooun«* 
ttinaneesy  refembling  thofe  tranfmitted  to 
U8  by.  the  pencils  of  Paul  Veronefe  and 
Titian.  The  wotoen  are  of  a  fine  ftile  of 
eounteAance,  with  e^pref&Te  featufet,  afod 
a  iktn  of  a  rich  carnation.  They  drefa 
their  hair  in  a  fanciful  manner^  which  be-^ 
comes  them  very  much.  They  are  of  an 
cafy  addrefs^  and  have  no  aVerfion  to  cvtU 
tivating  an  accjuaintance  TVith  thoTe  ftran- 
gers  who  are  prefented  to  them  by  their 

relations^  or  hare  been  projperly  recom« 
fticttded. 

'  Stfaftgers  afe  tinder  lefs  reftfaint  here, 
in  many  particdlafs,  than  the  native  in- 
habitants.  I  have  kifot^n  fomfe,  who,  af*^ 
ter  having  tried  mt)fl;  of  the  capitah  of 

EuropCf 
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Europe,  have  prcfcrrcd  to  live  «t  Venia^ 
on  iKXOunt  of  the  irar iety  of  amufefnentti 
the  gentle  manners    of    the    inhabitantft^ 
aod  the  perfe£k  freedom  allowed  in  every 
thing,  except  in  blaming  the  meafures  <^ 
Government.     I  have  already  mentioned 
in  vvhat  manner  the  Venetians  are  in  dan- 
get  of  being  treated  who  give  themfelves 
that  liberty.     When  a  ftranger  is  fo  im- 
prudent as  to  declaim  againft  the  form 
or  thc.meafures  of  Government,  he  will 
either  receive  a  meflage  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  State,  or  one  of  the  Sbirrx 
will  be  fent   to   accompany  him  to^  the 
Pope's  or  the  Emperor's  dominiong. 

The  honfes  are  thought  inconveraent  by 
»any  of  the  Englift  j  they  arc  better  caU 
ciliated,  however,  for  the  climate  of  Italy^ 
than  if  they  were  built  acxording  to  the 
London  model,'  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  the 
jJan  thofe  critics  approvie.  The  floors 
^re  of  a  kind  of  red  pi  after,  with  a  bril- 
liant glofiy  furface,  much  more  beautiful 

3  than 
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than  wood,  and  far  preferable  in .  cafe  of 
fire,  whofe  progrefs  they  are  calculated  to 
check* 

The  principal  apartments  are  on  the  ie« 
cond  floor.  The  Venetians  feldom  inhabit 
the  firft,  which  is  often  intirely  filled  with 
lumber:  perhaps  they  prefer  the  fecondf 
becaufe  it  is  fartheft  removed  from  the 
moifiure  of  the  lakes;  or  perhaps  they  pre* 
fer  it»  becaufe  it  is  better  lighted,  and 
more  cheerful;  or  they  may  have  fome 
better  reafon  for  this  preference  than  I  am 
acquainted  with^  or  can  imagine^  Though 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  make  ufe 
of  the  firft  floors  for  their  chief  apart- 
ments, this  does  not  form  a  complete  de« 
monftration,  that  the  Venetians  are  in  the 
wrong  for  preferring  the  fecond.  When 
an  acute  fenfible  people  univerfaUy  follow 
one  cuftom,  in  a  mere  matter  of  conyeni* 
ency,    however  abfurd   that   cuftom  may 

appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  ftranger  at  firft 
fight,   it    will  generally   be  found^   that 

there 
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there  is  fome  real  advantage  in  it,  which 
coippenfates  all   the  apparent  incoilveni- 
encies.     Of   this  travellers,  who  do  not 
hurry  with  too  much  rapidity  through  the 
c6untries  they  vifit,  are  very  fenfible:  for, 
after  having  had  time  to  weigh  every  cir- 
cumflance,    they  often   fee  reafon  to  ap- 
prove what  they  had  formerly  condemned. 
1  could  illuftrate  this  by  many  examples  ; 
but  your  own  recoUedion  mud  furnifli  you 
with  fo  many»   that  any  more  would  be 
Aiperfluous.    Cuftom  and  fafliion  have  the 
greateft  influence  on  our  tafte  of  beauty  or 
excellence  of  every  kind.     What,  from  a 
variety  of  caufes,  has  become  the  flandard 
in  one  country,   is    fometimes  juft    the 
contrary  in  another.     The  fame  thing  that 
makes  a  low-brimmed  hat  appear  genteel 
at  one  time,  and  ridiculous  at  another,  has 
made  a  different  fpecies  of  verfification  be 
accounted  the  model  of  perfedion  in  old 
Rome  and  modem  Italy,  at  iParis,  or  at 
London.     In  matters  of  tafte,  particularly 
i^  dramatic  poetry,  the  prejudices  which 

each 
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t^h  particular  aajuon  acquires  in  labour 
of  U%  own  is-  difiicuU  to  be  removed.  Peo-^ 
pk  feldom  obtain;  fuch  a  per£c<9:  koovr- 

ledge  of  ai  foreign  language  and  foreign 

*■ 

roaanerai  w  to- underfiaad  all  the  nketies 
of  tb^  one  and  the  allufibns  to  the  other: 
of  ccMiieqpence><  mapy  thing^t  are  infiptd 
to^them^  for  which  a  native,  ma^  baye  ar 
high  reli(h» 

The  dialc^ues  inrhime  of  the  French* 
p^aya  app^r  unnatturaJl  and  abfurd  to  Eng« 
Uihtnen  when  they  fir  ft.  attend:  the  Erench 
theatre;  yet  thofe  who  have  remained 
Il[mg  in  Francoi  and;acquired  a  more  per^- 
f&£t  knowledge  of  the  language^  aflure  us^ 
tfaaib  without  rhime  the  dignity  of  the 
Tragic  Mufe  cannot  be  fupported;  and 
thaf,,  even:  itt  Comedy^  they  produce  an 
additional  elegaoce,  w^ich  overbalances' 
every  objefiion.  The  French  language 
being^  more  fhidied  and  better  underftood 
hy  the  EngHlh  than  our  language  h  by 
the  French  nation^  we  find  many  of  our 

country^ 
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(ouatrymea  wko  rcIUh  the  be^utiesb  wai 
pay  the  juft  tribute  of  admiration  to  th# 
genius  of  Corneille,  while  there  is  fcarcely 
a  dogle  Freochman  to  be  found  who  has 
any  idea^  of  the  merit  of  ShakeTpeare. 

Without  being  juftly  accufed  of  par* 
tialityy  I  ma.y  ajSTert  that>  in  this  lnfii^ce> 
the  Eskglifli  difplay  a  fairnefs  and  liberality 
of  feipitimeat  fuperior  to  the  French.  The 
irregularities  of  SbaJkefpcjare'a  dr^m^i  arc 
pbvipus  to  c^ry  eye,  ap4,  woujdt  Ux  the 
preifnt  s^^f  be  avoided  by  ^  poet  xxpt 
poi)re0e4  pf  a  hundredth  part  oi  bis^  genius. 
Hi»  pf  ct^liar  beaiuiest  aa  the  othisr  bwd,, 
areof  aa  c^cellenca  wb4ch,  has  nov  p^^ 
haps,  beejt^  attained,  by  mf  ppfit  of  anjt 
age  or  country;  yet  the  Freiich  critics, 
from  Voltaire  down  to  the  pooreft  fcribbler 
ia  the  literary  jpur^nals,  all  ftop^  at  the^ 
former^  declaim  on  the  barbarous  ta(te  o£ 
the^ngliih  nation^  infift  on  the  grotefque 
abfuidity  of  the  poet's  iaeiagination,  and 
illuftrate  both  by  partial  estra^s  of   the 

moft 
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woft  exceptionable  fcenes  of  Shakcfpeare^s 
plays* 

When  a  whole  peopk,  with  that  degree 
^f  judgment  which  even  the  enemies  of 
the  Britifh  nation  allow  them  to  have,  unite 
in  the  higheft  admiration  of  one  man,  and 
<rs?  continuef  for  ages,  to  behold  hi^  pieces 
with  unfated  delight,  it  might  occur  to 
thofe  Frenchmen,  that  there  poflibly  is 
fome  excellence  in  the  works  of  this  poet^ 
though  they  could  not  fee  it ;  and  a  very 
moderate  fhare  of  candour  might  have 
taught  them,  that  it  would  be  more  be« 
coming  to  fpare  their  ridicule,  till  they 
acquired  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
author  againft  whom  it  is  pointed. 

An  incident  which  occurred  fince  my 
arrival  at  Venice,  though  founded  on  a 
prejudice  much  more  excufable  than  the 
condud  of  the  critics  above-mentioned,  has 
brought  home  to  my  convidion  the  ra£h-> 
nefs  of  thofe  who  form  opinions,  without 

the 
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the  knowledge    requifite   to   di+e£t    their 
judgment. 

I  had.got>  I  don't  know  how,  the  moft 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  Italian  drama. 
I  had  been  told,  there  was  not  a  tolerable 
ador  at  prefent  in  Italy,  and  I  had  been 
long  taught  to  confider  their  comedy  as 
the  moft  defpicable  ftufF  in  the  world, 
which  could  not  amtife,  or  even  draw  a 
fmile  from  any  perfon  of  tafte,  being  quite 
deftitiite  of  true  humour,  full  of  ribaldry, 
and  only  proper  for  the  meaneft  of  the 
vulgar.  Imprefled  with  thefe  fentiments, 
and  eager  to  give  his  Grace  a  full  demon- 
ftration  of  their  juftnefs,  I  aQcompanied  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  ftage-box  of  one 
of  the  playhoufes  the  very  day  of  our 
arrival  at  Venice. 

The  piece  was  a  dotnedy^  and  the  moft 
Entertaining  charader  in  it  was  thiat  of  a 
man  who  fluttered.     In  this  defe<S,  and  in 

the  lingular  grimaces  with  which  the  ador 
Vol.  I.  S  accompanied 
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accompanied  iu  confifted  a  great  part  of  the 
amufement. 

Difgufted  at  fuch  a  pitiful  fubftitution 
for  wit  and  humour,  I  expreiTed  a  con* 
tempt  for  an  audience  which  could  be 
entertained  by  fuch  buffoonery,  and  who 
could  take  pleafare  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
natural  infirmity. 

While  we  inwardly  indulged  fentiments 
of  felf-approbation,  on  account  of  the  re- 
finement and  fuperiority  of  our  own  tafte, 
and  fupported  the  dignity  of  thofe  fenti- 
ments by  a  difdainful  gravity  of  counte- 
nance, the  Stutterer  was  giving  a  piece  of 
information  to  Harlequin  which  greatly 
injterefted  him,  and  to  which  he  liftened 
tirith  every  mark  of  eagernefs.  This 
unfortunate  fpeaker  had  juft  arrived  at 
the  moft  important  part  of  his  narrative, 
which  was,  to  acquaint  the  impatient 
liftener  where  his  mifirefs  was  concealed^ 
wh^n  he  unluckily  fiumbled  on  a  word  of 

fix 
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1^  pr  (even  fyllables^  which  €omp)el;€ly 
obftruded  the  progrets  of  his  n;urration? 
He   attempted  it    ag^in  ^nd  figaid)  hut 
ill  way  8  without  foccefe.    You  ijiay  have 
obferve4  that,  though  many  other  word* 
would  explala  his  meaning  equally  well» 
you  nxay  as  fopn  Qjake  |i  Saint  change  hi$ 
religion,  as  prevail  on  a  Stutterer  to  accept 
of  another  word  in  place  of  that  at  which 
*he  has  fhimbled.    He  adheres  to  his  firfl 
word  to  the  laft,  an4  will  f(x>ner  expire 
with  it  in  his  throat,  than  give  it  up  for 
any  other  you  may  offer.     Harlequin,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  prefented  his  friend 
with  a  dozen;  but  he  rejeded  them  all 
with  difdain,  and  perfifted  in  his  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempts  on  that  which  had  firft  come 
in  his  way.     At  length,    making  a  def- 
perate  effort,  when  all  the  fpedkators  were 
gaping  in  expeftation  of  his  fafe  delivery, 
the  cruel  word  came  up  with  its   broad 
lide  foremoft,  and  ftuck  diredlly  acrofs  the 
unhappy  man's    wind-pipe.      He   gaped, 
and  panted,  and  croaked  i  his  face  fluihed» 

S  2  and 
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and  his  eyes  feemed  ready  to  ftart  from 
his  head/  Harlequin  unbuttoned  the  Stut- 
terer's waiilcoat^  and  the  neck  of  his'fliirt; 
he  fanned  his  ^ce  with  his  cap,  and  held 
a  bottle  of  hartfhorn  to  his  nofe*  At 
length,,  fearing  his  patient  would  expire, 
before  he  could  give  the  defired  intelli- 
gence, in  a  fit  of  defpair  he  pitched  his 
head  full  in  the  dying  man's  flomach,  and 
the  word  bolted  out  of  his  mouth  to  the 
mofl:  difiant  part  of  th6  houfe. 

This  was  performed  in  a   manner  fo 

perfectly  droll,  and  the  humorous  abfurdi- 

ty  of  the  expedient  came  fo  unexpectedly 

upon  me,  that  I  immediately  burft  into  a 

xnoft  exceffive  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  I 

was  accompanied  by  the  D — ,  and  by  your 

young  friend  Jack,  who  was  along  with 

us ;    and  our  laughter  continued  in  fuch 

loud,  violent,  and  repeated  fits,   that  the 

^attention  of  the  audience  being  turned  from 

the  ftage  to  our  box,  occafioned  a  renewal 

of  the  mirth  all  over  the  playhoufe  with 

greater  vociferation  than  at  firft. 

When 
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When  wc  returned  to  the  inn,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  alked  me,  If  I  were  as  much 
convinced  as  ever,  that  a  man  muft  be 
perfectly  devoid  of  tafte,  who  could  con- 
defcend  to  laugh  at  an  Italian  comedy  ? 


S3 
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LETTER     XXIII, 

PaJua. 

WE  were  detained  at  Venice  feveral 
days  longer  than  we  intended,  by 

exceffive  falls  of   rain,    which    rendered 

the  road  to  Verona  impaffable.  Relinquiflb'^ 

ing,  therefore,  the  thoughts  of  vifiting  that 

city  for  the  prefent,  the  Puke  determined 

to  go  to  Ferrara  by  water.    For  this  purpofe 

I  engaged  two  barks  5  in  one  of  which  the 

chaifes,  baggage,  and  fome  of  the  fervants, 

proceeded  diredly  to  Ferrara,  while  we  eifl-? 

barked  in  the  other  for  Padua, 

V 

Having  crofled  the  Lagune,  we  entered 
the  Brenta,  but  could  continue  our  route  j 
by  that  river  no  farther  than  the  village  of 
Doglio,  where  there  is  a  bridge  j  but  the 
waters  were  fo  much  fwelled  by  the  late 
rains,  that  there  was  not  room  for  our 
^oat  to  pafs  below  the  ?rch.  Quitting 
9  ^h? 
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the  boat,  therefore,  till  our  return,  we 
hired  two  open  chaifes,  and  continued  our 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  to 
Padua. 

Both  fides  of  this  river  difplay  gay, 
lu?:uriant  fcenes  of  magnificence  and  fer- 
tility, being  ornamented  by  a  great  varijety 
of  beautiful  villas,  the  works  of  Palladb 
and  his  difciples.  The  verdure  of  the 
meadows  and  gardens  here  is  not  furpaflfed 
by  that  of  England. 

The  Venetian  nobility,  I  am  told,  live 
with  lefs  reftraint,  and  entertain  their 
friends  with  greater  freedom,  at  their  villas, 
than  at  their  palaces  in  town.  It  is  natural 
tp  fuppofe,  that  a  Venetian  muft  feel 
peculiar  fatisfaftion  when  his  affairs  per- 
mit him  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating  view  of 
green  fields,  and  to  breathe  the  free  air  of 
the  country. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houfcs  thick,  and  fewcrs,  annoy  the  air,. 

S  4  Forth 
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Forth  iffuing,  on  a  fummcr's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  plcafant  villages  and  farips 
Adjoin'd,  fronn  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 
The  fmdl  of  grain,  or  tedded  grafs>  or  kine^ 
Or  dairy;  each  rural  fight^  each  rural  found. 

I  ponfefs,  for  iny  own  part,  I  never  felt 
the  beauty  of  thofe  lines  of  Milton  with 
greater  fenfibility,  than  when  I  paffed 
through  the  charming  country  which  is 
watered  by  the  Brenta,  after  haying  been 
pent  up  in  the  terraqueous  town  of  Venige. 
As  one  reafon  which  induced  his  Grace  to 
vifit  Padua  at  this  time  was,  that  he  might 
pay  his  duty  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefter,  we  waited  on  that  prince 
as  foon  as  we  had  his  permiflioh.  His 
Royal  Highnefs  has  been  here  for  fame  time 
with  his  Duchefs.  He  was  very  ill  at 
^  Venice,  and  has  been  advifed  to  remove  to 
this  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  air*  It  is 
with  much  fatisfadion  I  add,  that  he  is 
now  out  of  danger,  a  piece  of  intelligence 
with  which  you  will  have  it  in  your  power 

to 
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to  ^ive    pleafure    to    many    people    ia 
England. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  lefs  affinity 
with  the  country  than  Venice ;  and  few  caa 
have  more  than  Padua  j  for  great  part  of 
the  circuit  within    the  walls   is   unbuilt, 
and  the  town  in  general   fo  thinly    in- 
habited>  that  grafs  is  feen,  in  many  places, 
in  the  interftices  of  the  ftones  with  which 
the  ftreets  are   paved.     The    houfes  are 
built  on  porticoes,  which,  when  the  towa 
was  well  inhabited,  and  in  a  flourifhing 
condition,  may  have   had   a  magnificent 
appearance ;  but  in  its  prefent  ftate,  they 
rather  give  it  a  greater  air  of  melancholy 
and  of  gloom. 

The  Francifcan  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Antonio,  the  great  patron  of  this  dty, 
was  the  place  we  were  firft  led  to  by  the 
Cicerone  of  our  inn.     The  body  of  this 

holy  perfon  is  inclofed  in  a  farcophagus, 

to 

under  an  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
^nd  is  faid  to  emit  a  very  agreeable  and 

refrefhing 
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refrefhing  flaTOur.  Pious  Catholicd  belicTe 
this  to  be  the  natural  effluvia  of  the  faint's 
body }  while  Heretics  afierti  that  the  per- 
fttiDC  (for  a  perfume  there  certainly  is) 
proceeds  from  certain  balfams  rubbed  on 
the  marble  every  morning,  before  the  vo- 
tariet  come  to  piiy  their  devotions.    I  never 

■ 

prefume  to  give  ad  opinion  on  contefted 
points  of  this  kind }  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  fay,  that  if  this  fweet  odour  really  pro- 
ceeds from  the  holy  Francifcan,  he  emits  a 
very  different  fmell  from  any  of  the  bre- 
thren of  that  order  whom  I  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  approaching. 

The  walls  of  this  church  are  covered 
with  votive  offerings  of  ears,  eyes,  arms, 
legs,  nofes,  and  every  part  almofl  of  the  hu- 
man body,  in  token  of  cures  performed  by 
this  faint ;  for  whatever  part  has  been  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe,  a  reprefentation  of  it  is 
hung  up  in  filver  or  gold,  according  to  thQ 
gratitude  and  wealth  of  the  patient. 

At 
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At  a  fmall  diftatice  frota  this  church  is 
a  pkce  called  the  School  of  St.  Antonia. 
Here  many  of  the  anions  of  the  Saitit  art 
faifited  ill  fftfto;  fottife  of  them  by 
Titian.  Many  miracles  of  a  very  extra-* 
ordinary  naturfe  are  here  recorded.  1  db- 
ferved  one  in  particular,  which,  if  oftea 
repeated,  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
families.  The  Saint  thought  proper  to 
lopfen  thei  tongue  of  a  new-born  child,  and 
pndue  it  with  the  faculty  of  fpeech;  on 

which  the  infant,  with  an  imprudence  na- 
tural to  its  age,  declared,  in  an  audible 
voice,  before  a  large  company,  who  was  its 
real  father.  The  miracles  attributed  to 
this  celebrated  Saint,  greatly  exceed  id 
number  thofc  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts 
of  our  Saviour;  and  although  it  is  not 
^flferted^  that  St.  Antonio  has  as  yet  raifed 

f 

himfelf  from  the  dead,  yet  his  admirers 
here  record  things  of  him  which  are  almofl: 
equivalent.     When  an  impious  Turk  had 

fe?retly  placed  firewprks  under  the  chapel, 

witl^ 
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with  an  inteatioa  to  blow  it  up,  they 
affirm,  that  St.  Antonio  hallooed  three 
times  from  his  marble  coffin,  which  terrified 
the  infidel,  and  difcovered  the  plot»  Thi$ 
ipiracle  is  the  more,  miraculous,  as  the 
Saint's  tongue  was  cut  out,  and  is  adually 
preferved  in  a  chryftal  veflel,  and  fhewn  as 
^  precious  relic  to  all  who  have  a  curiofity 
to  fee  it.  I  ftarted  this  as  a  difficulty 
which  feemed  to  bear  a  little  againft  the 
authenticity  of  the  miracle ;  and  the  in- 
genious perfon  to  whqm  the  obje(3;ion  was 
made,  feemed  at  firft  fomewhat  nonpluffed  j 
but,  after  recolleding  himfelf,  he  obferved, 
that  thi^,  which  at  firft  feemed  an  ob- 
jedion,  was  really  a  ponfirmation  of  the 
fad;  for  the  faint  was  not  faid  to  have 
fpoken,  but  only  to  have  hallooed,  which 
a  man  can  do  without  a  tongue ;  but  if 
his  tongue  had  not  been  cut,  added  he, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Saint 
would  have  revealed  the  Turkiflx  plot  ia 
plain  articulate  language^ 

From 
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From  the  Tower  of  the  Francifcaa 
church  we  had  a  very  diftind  view  of  the 
beautiful  country  which  furrounds  Padua. 
All  the  objects,  at  a  little  diftance,  feemed 
delightful  and  flourifliing;  but  every  thing 
under  our  eyes  indicated  wretchednefs  and 
decay. 
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LETTER     XXIV. 

Padiui. 

THE  next  church,  in  point  of  rank, 
but  far  fuperior  in  point  of  archi- 
tedture^  is  that  of  St.  Juflina,  built  from  a 
defign  of  Palladioj  and  reckoned^  by  fome 
people,  one  of  the  moft  elegant  he  evef 
gave.     St.  Juftiha  is  faid  to  have  fuffered 
martyrdom    where  the  church    is   builti 
which  was  the  reafon  of  erecting  it  on 
that  particular  fpot.    It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  t|;ie  pictures  in  this  churchy 
if  the  Saint  had  fuffered  on  a  piece  of  drier 
ground,  for  they  feem  Confiderably  injured 
by  the  damps  which  furround  the  place 
where  it  now  Hands.   There  is  a  wide  area 
in  front  of  the  church,  called  the  Prato 
della  Valle,  where  booths  and  fhops  are 
^reded  for  all  kinds  of  merchandife  during 
the  fairs.    Part  of  this,  which  is  never 
alloWqd  to  be  profaned  by  the  buyers  and 

feller$9 
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fellers,  is  called  Campo  Santo,  becaufe  there 
a  great  number  of  Chriftiaa  martyr3  i$ 
faid  to  have  been  put  to  death. 

St.  Juflina*8  church  is  adorned  with 
many  altars,  embellifhed  with  fculpturc,. 
The  pavement  is  remarkably  rich,  being 
a  kind  of  Mofaic  work,  of  marble  of 
various  colours.  Many  other  precious  ma- 
terials are  wrought  as  ornaments  to  this 
church,  but  there  is  one  fpecies  of  jewels 
in  which  it  abounds,  more  than,  peiiiapSt 
any  church  in  Chriftendom  j  which  is,  the 
bones  of  .  martyrs.  They  have  here  a 
whole  well  full,  belonging  to  thofc  who 
were  executed  in  the  Prato  della  Valle ;  and 
what  is  of  ftill  greater  value,  the  Bene- 
dictines, to  whom  this  church  belongs, 
affert,  that  they  are  alfo  in  pofleflion  of  the 
bodies  of  the  two  evangelifts  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke.  The  Francifcans  belonging 
to  a  convent  at  Venice  difpute  the  fecond 
of  thofe  two  great  prizes,  and  declare,  that 
tbey  are  poflefTed  of  the  true  body  of  St. 

.  Luke, 
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Lukei  this  in  St.  Juftina's  church  being  bnty 
an  impofture.  The  matter  was  referred  td 
the  Pope>  who  gave  a  decifion  in  favour* 
of  one  of  the  bodies;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  proprietors  of  the  other  from 
ftill  perfxfting  in  their  original  claiili,  fo 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  difpute 
being  finally  determined  till  the  day  of 
judgment. 

The  hall  of  the  Town-houfe  of  Padua 
18  one  of  the  largeft  I  ever  faw.  From  the 
beft  guefs  I  could  make,  after  ftepping  it^ 
I  fhould  think  it  about  three  hundred 
Englifli  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  in 
breadth:  the  emblematic  and  aftrological 
paintings,  by  Giotto,  are  much  decayed. 
This  immenfe  hall  is  on  the  fecond  floor, 
and  is  ornamented  with  the  bufls  and  flatues 
of  fome  eminent  perfons.  The  Cenotaph  of 
Liyy,  the  hiftorian,  who  was  a  native  of  Pa- 
dua, is  erefted  here.  The  Univerfity,  for- 
merly fo  celebrated,  is  now,  like  everything 
elfe  in  this  city,  on  the  decline;  the  Theatre 

for 
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anatomy  could  contain  five  or  fix  hundred 
ftudenrs,  but  the  voice  of  the  Profeflbr  is 
like  that  of  him  who  crieth  in  the  wilder- 
nefs.  The  licentious  fpirit  of  the  ftudents, 
which  formerly  was  carried  fuch  unwar- 
rantable lengths,  and  made  it  dangerous 
to  walk  in  the  ftreets  of  this  city  at  night, 
is  now  entirely  extind :  it  has  gradually 
declined  with  the  numbers  of  the  ftudents. 
Whether  the  ardour  for  literature,  for 
which  the  ftudents  of  this  univerfity  were 
diftinguiflied,  has  abated  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion,  I  cannot  determine;  but  I  am 
informed,  that  by  far  the  greater  num-t 
ber  of  the  young  men  who  now  attend 
the  univerfity,  are  defigned  for  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  as 
a  fcience,  for  comprehending  and  preach- 
ing the  myfterious  parts  of  which,  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  learning  has  been  obferved 
to  fucceed  better,  than  a  great  deal. 

There  is   a   cloth  raanufa<flory  in  this 

city;  and  I  was  told,  that  the  inhabitants 

Vol,.  I.  ^    T  of 
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of  Venice,  not  excepting  the  nobles,  wear 
no  other  cloth  than  what  is  made  here. 
This  particular  manufadory,  it  may 
therefore  be  fuppofed,  fucceeds  very  well; 
but  the  exceffive  number  of  beggars  with 
which  this  place  fwarms,  is  a  ftrong  proof 
that  trade  and  manufaflures  in  general 
are  by  no  means  in  a  flpurifliing  condition. 
In  the  courfe  of  my  life  I  never  faw  fuch  a 
number  of  beggars  at  one  time,  as  attacked 
us  at  the  church  of  St.  Antonio.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  fell  into  a  miftake,  analogous  to 
that  of  Sable  in  the  Funeral,  who  complains, 
that  the  more  money  he  gave  his  mourners 
to  look  fad,  the  merrier  they  looked.  His 
Grace  gave  all  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  the 
clamorous  multitude  which  furrounded 
him,  on  condition  that  they  would  hold 
their  .tongues,  and  kave  us;  on  which  they 
became  more  ntimerous,  and  more  voci- 
ferous .than  before.  Strangers  who  vifit 
Padua  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  obferve 
the  gofpel  injundion,  and  perform  their 
charities  in  fecret. 
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LETTER     XXV. 


The  Po. 

IN  liny  letter  from  Padua  I  negleded  to 
xnention  her  high  pretenfions  to  anti- 
quity: fhe  claims  An  tenor,  the  Trojan,  as 
her  founder;  and  this  claim  is  fupported  by   - 

• 

claffical  authority.  In .  the  firft  book  of  the 
iEneid,  Venus  complains  to  Jupiter,  that 
her  fon  ^neas  is  ftill  a  v^abond  on  the 
feas,  while  Antenor  has  been  permitted 
to  eftablifh  himfelf,  and  build  a  city  in 
Italy. 

Hie  tamcn  ille  urbem  Patavi  fedcfque  locavit*. 

Lucan  alfo,  in  his  Pharfalia,  defcribing 
.,the  augur  who  read  in  the  fldes  the  events 
of  that  decilive  day,  alludes  to  the  fame 
ftory  of  Antenor : 

Euganco,  fi  vera  fides  mcmorantibusi  augur 
Colle  fedcns,  Aponus  tcrris  ubi  fumifer  exit, 

•  At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  feat,    D^ryden. 

T  2  Atque 
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Atquc  Antenorei  difpergitur  unda  Timavi 
Vcnit  fumma  dies,  geritur  res  maxima  dixit  5 
Impia  concurrunt  Pompeii  et  Csefaris  arma*. 

Some  modern  critics  have  aflerted,  thiat 
the  two  poets  have  been  guilty  of  a  geo- 
graphical miftake,  as  the  river  Timavus 
empties  iifelf  into  the  Adriatic  Gulph  near 
Triefte,  aboiit  a  hundred  miles  from  Padua; 
and  that  the  Aponus  is  near  Padua,  and 
about  the  fame  diftance  from  Timavus. 

If,  therefore,  Antenor  built  a  city  where 
the  river  Timavus  rufhes  into  the  fea,  that 
city  muft  have  been  fituated  at  a  great 
diftance  from  where  Padua  now  ftands. 
The  Paduan  antiquarians,  therefore,  accufe 
Virgil,  without  fcruple,  of  this  blunder, 
that  they  may  retain  the  Trojan  Prince  as 
their  anceftor.     But  thofe  who  have  mor^ 

*  Where  Aponus  firft  fprings  in  fmoky  fleam. 
And  full  Timavus  rolls  his  nobler  flream  ; 
Upon  a  hill,  that  day,  if  fame  be  true, 
A  learned  augur  fat  the  fkies  to  view : 
'Tis  come,  the  great  event  is  come  (he  cry'd)  ! 
Oiir  impious  chiefs  their  wicked  war  decide.      Rowe. 

regard 


I 
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regard  for  the  chara£ker  of  Virgil,  than  the 
antiquity  of  Padua,  infift  upon  it,  that  the 
poet  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  city 
which  Antenor  buih,  was  upon  the  Banks 
of  Timavus,  and  exadly  a  hundred  miles 
from  modern  Padua.  As  for  Lucan,  he  is 
left  in  the  lurch  on  both,  fides,  though,  in 
my  poor  opinion,  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  one  of  the  ftreams  which  ran 
into  Timavus  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
called  Aponus,  which  vindicates  the  poet, 
Wthout  weakening  the  relation  between 
the  Paduans  and  Antenor, 

The  inhabitants  of  Padua  themfelves 
feem  to  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  trufting 
their  claim  entirely  to  claffical.  authority ; 
for  9n  pld  farcophagus  having  been  dug 
up  in  the  year  1283,  with  an  unintelligible 
infcription  upop  it,  this  was  declared  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Antenor,  and  was  placed  in 
oqe  of  the  ftreet^,  and  furrounded  with  a 
talluftrade;  and,  to  put  the  matter  out  qf 
doubf^  a  Latin  infcription  aflures  the  reader, 

T  3  that 
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that  It  contains  the  body  of  the  renowned 
Antcnor,  who,  having  efcaped  from  Troy, 
had  drove  the  Euganei  out  of  the  country, 
and  built  this  identical  city  of  Padua. 

Though  the  Paduans  find  that  there 
are  people  ill-natured  'enough  to  aflert, 
that  this  farcophagus  does  not  contain  the 
bones  of  the  illuftrious  Trojan,  yet  they 
can  defy  the  malice  of  thofe  cavillers  to 
prove,  that  they  belong  to  any  other 
perfon ;  upon  vvhich  negative  proof,  joined 
to  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  they 
reft  the  merit  of  their  pretenfions. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Padua, 
we  returned  to  the  village  of  Doglio,  w^ere 
we  had  left  our  veffeL  We  flopped,  and 
vifited  fome  of  the  villas  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brenta.  The  apartments  are  gay  anii 
fpacious,  and  muft  be  delightful  in  fqra- 
mer ;  but  none  of  the  Italian  houfes  feem 
calculated  for  the  winter,  which,  never- 
thelefs,  I  am  informed,  is  fometimes  a$ 
f^vere  in  this  cpuntry  ^s  in  England. 

paving 
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Having  embarked  in  our  little  veflel, 
we  foon  entered  a  canal,  of  about  twentyr 
two  Italian  miles  in  length,  which  com-^ 
municates  with  the  Po,  and  we  were  drawn 
along,  at  a  pretty  good  rate,  by  two 
horfes.  We  paffed  laft  night  in  the  veflel, 
as  we  fhall  this ;  for  there  is  no  probability 
of  our  reaching  Ferrari  till  to-morrow. 
The  banks  of  this  famous  river  are  beau- 
tifully fertile.  Finding  that  we  cojild  keep 
up  with  the  vefliel,  we  amufed  ourfelve^ 
the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  walking. 
The  pleafure  we  feel  on  this  claflical 
ground,  and  the  intereft  we  take  in  all  the 
objeds  around,  is  not  altogether  derived 
from  their  own  native  beauties ;  a  great 
part  of  it  arifes  from  the  magic  colouring 
of  poetical  defcription. 

The  accounts  we  have  had  lately  of 
the  King  of  Pruflia*s  bad  health,  I  fuppofe, 
are  not  true;  or  if  they  are,  I  have  good 
hopes  he  will  recover :  I  found  them  oa 
the  calm  and  ferene  afpe£l  which  Eridanus 

T  4  wears 


] 
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wears  at  prefent,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
when  the  fate  of  any  very  great  perfon  is 
depending.  You  remember,  what  a  rage 
he  was  in,  and  what  a  tumult  he  raifed, 
immediately  before  the  death  of  Juh'us 
Caefar. 

Proluit  infano  contorqucns  vortice  fylvas 
FluviorumRexEridanus,compofquepcromnesi 
Cum  ftabulis  armenta  tulit^ 

Dryden  tranflates  thefe  lines, 

Then  rifing  in  his  might,  the  King  of  Floods 
Rufh'd  thro'  the  forefts,  tore  the  lofty  woods; 
And,  rolling  onward,  with  a  fwcepy  fway. 
Bore  houfes,  herds,  and  labouring  hinds  away^ 

Rifing  in  his  might  is  happy,  but  the 
reft  is  not  fo   fimple  as   the  original,  and 

much  lefs  expreflive ;  there  wants  the  infcM 
contorquens  vortice  fylvas. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  Po  is  fo 
much  celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets,  fince 
it  is,  unqueftionably,  the  fineft  river  in 
Italy. 

Where 
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Where  every  ftream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows; 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  river 
of  Virgil : 

Gemina  auratus  taiirino  cornua  vultu 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
Inmarepurpureum  violcntior  influic  amnis*. 

And  Mr.  Addifon,  at  the  fight  of  this 
river,  is  infpired  v^ith  a  degree  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  which  does  not  always  animate  his 

poetry. 

Fired  with  a  thoufand  raptures,  I  furvey 

Eridanus  thro^  flowery  meadows  ftrayj 

The  King  of  Floods !  that,  rolling  o'er  their 

plains. 
The  towering  Alpsof  half  their  moifl:ure  drains. 
And,  proudly  fwoln  with  a  whole  winter's  fnows, 
Diftributes  wealth  and  plenty  wherp  he  flows. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  the  Latin  poets, 
and,  in  imitation  of  them,  thofe  of  other 

♦  Whence  bull-faced  Po  adorned  with  gilded  horns,   ^ 
Than  whom  no  river,  thro'  fuch  level  meads, 
pewn  to  the  fea  with  fwifter  torrents  fpeeds. 

Warton. 

,  nations, 
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nations,  have  fung  of  the  Po,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  river  in  the  world  has  been 
fo  well  fung  as  the  Thames. 

Thou  too  great  father  of  the  Britilh  floods ! 
With  joyful  pride  furvcy'ft  our  lofty  woods; 
Where  tow'ring  oaks  theirgrowinghonours  rear. 
And  future  navies  on  thy  (hores  appear j 
Not  Neptune's  felf,    from    all  her  ftreams, 

receives 
A  wealthier  tribute^  than  to  thine  he  gives. 
No  leas  fo  rich,  fo  gay  no  banks  appear. 
No  lake  fo  gendc,  and  no  fpring  fo  clearj 
Nor  Po  fo  fwells  the  fabling  poets  lays. 
While  led  along  the  Ikies  his  current  ftrays. 
As  thine,  which  vifits  Windfor's  fam'd  abodes. 

If  you  are  ftill  refradory,  and  ftand  up 
for  the  panegyrifts  of  the  Po,  I  muft  call 
Denham  in  aid  of  my  argument,  and  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  tafle  and  candour 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  following  are, 
beyond  comparifon,  the  nobleft  lines  that 
ever  were  written  on  a  river. 

My  eye  defccnding  from  the  hill,  furveys 
Where Thaines  amongthewanton  valliesftrays. 
Thames, 
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Thamef ,  the  moft  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  fons. 
By  his  old  fire,  to  his  embraces  runs; 
Hading  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  fea^ 
Like  mortal  Life  to  meet  Eternity. 
Though  with  thofe  dreams  he  no  refemblance 

hold, 
Whofe  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold ; 
His  genuine  arid  lefs  guilty  wealth  t'explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  furvey  his  ibore; 
O'er  which  he  kindly  fpreads  his  fpacious  wing. 
And. hatches  plenty  for  th'  enfuing  fpringj 
Nor  then  deftroys  it  with  too  fond  a  ftay, 
JLiike  mothers  which  their  children  overlay. 
Nor  with  a  fudden  and  impetuous  wave. 
Like  profufe  kings,  refumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 
No  unexpefted  inundations  fpoil 
The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  plowman's 

toil: 
But,  godlike,  his  unweary'd  bounty  flows : 
Firft  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  bleffings  to  his  banks  confined. 
But  free  and  common,  as  the  fea  or  windj 
When  he,  to  boaft,  or  to  difperfe  his  ilores. 
Full  of  the  tribute  of  his  grateful  fhores, 
Vifits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers, 
Prings  l^ooic  to  us,  and  nriakes  both  Indies  ours  j 

*  Find? 


1 
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Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  beftows  it  where  it  wants. 
Cities  in  deferts,  woods  in  cities  plants. 
So  that^  to  us,  no  things  no  place  is  flrange^ 
While  his  fair  bofom  is  the  world's  exchange* 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  nnake  thy  fireano 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clears  though  gentle,  yet  not 

dulh 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  Ihall  boaft, 

Whofe  fame  in  thine,  like  lefler  current,  *s  loft. 

You  will  fufpedJ:  that  I  am  hard  puflied 

» 

to  make  out  a  letter,  when  I  fend  you 
fuch  long  quotations  from  the  poets. 
This,  however,  is  not  my  only  reafop. 
While  we  remain  on  the  Po,  rivers  na- 
turally become  the  fqbjed  of  my  letter. 
i  aflerted,  that  the  Thames  has  been  more 
fublimely  fung  than  the  favourite  river  of 
claffical  authors,  and  I  wiflied  to  lay  feme 
of  my  ftrongeft  proofs  before  you  at  once, 
to  fave  you  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the 
originals. 
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LETTER     XXVI. 

Fcrrara. 

WE  arrived  here  early  this  morning. 
The  magnificent  ftreets  and  num- 
ber of^  fine  buildings  fhew  that  this  has 
formerly  been  a  rich  and  flourifliing  city. 
The  prefent  inhabitants,  however,  vi^ho  are 
very  few  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
town,  bear  every  mark  of  poverty. 

The  happinefs  of  the  fiibjefts,  in  a  de- 
rpotic  government,  depends  mucl^  more  on 
the  perfonal  charader  of  the  fovereigxi, 
than  in  a  free  ftate;  and  the  fubjeds  of 
little  Princes,  who  have  but  a  fiinall  ex- 
tent of  territory,  are  more  afFeded  by  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  thofe  Princes, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  great  and  exten- 
five  empires.  I  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  making  this  remark  in  Germany, 
where,    without  having  feen  the  Prince, 

or 
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or  heard  his  charader,  one  may  often  dif- 
cover  his  difpodtions  and  turn  of  mind, 
from  examining  into  the  circumftances  and 
general  fituation  of  the  people.  When  the 
Prince  is  vain  and  luxurious,  as  he  con- 
fiders  himfelf  equal  in  rank,  fo  he  en- 
deavours to  vie  in  magnificence  with  more 
powerful  fovereigns,  and  thofe  attempts 
always  terminate  in  the  oppreilion  and  po- 
verty of  hi§  fubjcds;  but  when  the  Princet 
on  the  other  hand,  is  judicious,  nd^ive^ 
and  benevolent,  as  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  territories  make  it  oafy  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  r?al  fituation  and  true 
interefl:  of  his  fubjeds,  his  good  qualities 
operate  more  diredly  and  efFedually  for 
their  benefit,  than  if  his  dominions  were 
more  extenfive,  and  he  himfelf  obliged  to 
govern  by  the  agency  of  minifters. 

The  Duchy  of  Fetrara  was  formerly  go- 
verned by  its  own  Dukes,  many  of  whom 
happened  to  be  of  the  charader  laft  men- 
tioned, and  the  Ferrarefe  was,  for  feveral 

gene- 
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generations,  one  of  the  happieft  and  moft 
flouriftiing  fpots  in  Italy.  In  the  year 
1597  ^^  ^^^  annexed  to  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State,  and  has  ever  fince  been  gradually 
falling  into  poverty  and  decay.  It  muft 
be  owing  to  fome  eflential  error  in  the 
Government,  when  A  town  like  this,  lita* 
ated  in  a  fertile  foil,  upon  a  navigable  ri<» 
ver  near  the  Adriatic,  remains  in  poverty. 
Except  the  change  of  its  Sovereign,  all  the 
other  caufes  which  I  have  heard  afligned 
for  the  poverty  of  Ferrara,  exifted  in  the 
days  of  its  profperity. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  have  not 
been  able  to  preferve  their  trade  and  in* 
duftry,  yet  they  ftill  retain  an  old  privi- 
lege of  wearing  fwords  by  their  fides. 
This  privilege  extends  to  the  loweft  me- 
chanics, who  ftrut  about  with  great  dig- 
nity. Fencing  is  the  only  fcience  in  a 
flourifhing  condition  in  this  town,  which 
furniihes  all  the  towns  in  Italy  with  fkilful 
fencing-mafters.  Ferrara  was  famous  for- 
merly 
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merly  for  a  manufadory  of  fword-blade». 
The  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  had  a  greater 
demand  for  fwords,  and  were  nicer  in  the 
choice  .of  their  blades  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, ufed .  to  get  them  from  a  celebrated 
maker  in  this  town,  of  the  name  of  An- 
drea di  Ferrara.  The  beft  kind  of  broad- 
fwords  are  ftill  called  by  the  Highlanders 
True  Andrew  Ferraras. 

There  are  two  brafs  ftatues  oppofite  to 
one  of  the  principal  churches.  One  is  of 
Nicholo  Marquis  of  Efte,  and  the  other  of 
Borfo  of  Efte,  the  firft  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
whofe  memory  is  ftill  held  in  great  venera- 
tion in  this  city.  I  had  the  curiolity  to  go  to 
the  Benedidine  church,  merely  to  fee  the 
place  where  Ariofto  lies  buried.  The  de- 
gree of  importance  in  which  men  are  held 
by  their  cotemporaries  and  by  pofterity, 
is  very  different.  This  fine  fanciful  old 
bard  has  done  more  honour  to  modern 
Italy,  than  forty-nine  in  fifty  of  the  Popes 

and  Princes  to  which  (he  has  given  birth, 

and, 
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and  while  thofe,  who  were  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude  during  their  lives,  are  now  en- 
tirely forgotten,  his  fame  inttreafes  with 
the  progrefs  of  time.  In  his  lifetime, 
perhaps,  his  importance,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen,  arofe  from  the  proteftion 
of  the  family  of  Efte;  now  he  gives  im- 
portance, in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  to  the 
illuftrious  names  of  hi^  patrons,  and  to 
the  country  where  he  was  born. 

The  Emperor,  and  two  of  his  brothers, 
lodged  lately  at  the  inn  where  we  now  arc. 
Our  landlord  is  fo  vain  of  this,  that  he 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  fpeak  on  any 
other  fubjed;  he  has  entertained  mp  with 
a  thoufand  particulars  about  his  illuflrious 
guefts ;  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  ever  for-^ 
get  thofe  anecdotes,  for  he  has  been  cori- 
ftanily  repeating  them  ever  fince  the  Royal 
Brothers  left  his  houfe.  la&ed  him,  what 
we  could  have  for  fupper  ?  He  anfwered. 
That  we  fhould  fup  in  the  very  fame  room 
in  which  his  Imperial  Majefty  had  dined. 

Vol.  I.  U  I  re- 
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I  repeated  my  queftion;  and  he  replied,  he 
did  not  believe  there  were  three  more  af- 
fable  Prihces  in  the  world.  I  faid,  I  hoped 
fupper  would  be  foon  ready ;  and  he  told 
me,  that  the  Archduke  was  fond  of  fri-^ 
caffee,  but  the  Emperor  preferred  a  fowl 
plain  roafted*  I  faid,  with  an  air  of  im- 
patience, that  I  fhould  be  much  obliged  to 
him  if  h€  would  fend  in  fupper.  He  bowed, 
and  walked  to  the  door:  but,  before  he 
difappeared,  he  turned  about  and  afibred 
me,  that  although  his  Majefty  ate  no  more 
th^n  an  ordinary  man,  yet  he  paid  like  an 
Efnperor. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  great 
event,  of  the  Emperor  and  his  two  bro- 
thers having  dined  at  this  houfe,  the  land- 
lord got  an  Ecclefiaftic  of  his  acquaintance 
to  compofe  the  following  pompous  infcrip- 

* 

lion,  which  is  now  engraven  upon  a  flonc 
s^t  the  door  of  his  inn* 


QJJOB 


n 
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QUOD 

TABERNA  H.EC  DIVERSORfA 

HOSPITES  HABUERIT  TRES  FRATRES 

CONSILIIS,  MORIBUS,  ET  IN  DEUM  PIETATE, 

PRiECLAROS, 
MARIiE  THERES.  BOHEMIA  ET  HUNG. 

REGINiE,  &c.  Sec. 

ET  T ANT JE  MATRIS  VIRTUTI  SIMILLIMOS 

MAXIMILIANUM  AUSTRIiE  ARCHIDUCEM, 

CENiE  ET  QUIETATIS  CAUSA, 

TERTIO  CALEND.  JUNII  M.DCC.LXXV. 

DIE  POSTERO  PRANDIUM  SUMPTUROS 

PETRUM  LEOP.  MAGN.  HETRUC.  DUCEM, 

ET  JOSEPHUM  SECUND.  ROM.  IMPERATOREM, 

SECULI  NOSTRI  ORNAMENTUM  ET  DECUS, 

NE  TEMPORIS  LONGITUDO 

HUJUSCE  LOCI  FELICITATEM  OBLITERET 

PERENNE  HOC  MONUMENTUM*. 

•  Three  brothers,  the  fons  of  Maria  Therefa,  Qaeen 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  all  of  them  didinguiihed  by 
their  virtues,  and  worthy  of  fo  illuftnous  a  mother,  were 
entertained  at  this  inn,  'vix,  Maximilian  Arch-Duke  of 
Auib-ia,  who  adually  fupped  and  paiTed  the  night  here,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1775. 

Peter  Leopold  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  Em« 
peror  Jofeph  the  Second,  the  ornament  and  glory  of  the 
age,  who  dined  here  the  following  day. 

That  fuch  important  events  OMy  not  be  loft  in  the  flight 
of  time,  let  this  durable  monument  inform  the  lateft  poi^ 
terity  of  the  happinefs  which  this  inn  enjoyedr 

V  2  No 
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No  three  perfons  ever  acquired  immor- 
tality on  eafier  terms :  it  has  only  coft 
them  one  night's  lodging  at  an  indifferent 
inn,  when  better  quarters  could  not  be 
had* 


1 
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LETTER     XXVII. 

( 
* 

Bologna. 

WH  E  N  we  left  Ferrara,  our  landlord 
infifted  on  our  taking  fix  horfes  to 

« 

cachchaife,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  th^ 
roads,  the  foil  about  the  town  being  moift 
and  heavy.  I  attempted  to  remotiftrate 
that  four  would  be  fufficient;  but  he  cut 
me  fliort,  by  protefting,  that  the  roads  were 
fo  very  deep,  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
beft  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  not  even 
the  Emperor  himfelf,  were  he  there  in 
perfon,  to  take  fewer  than  fix.  There  was 
no  more  to  be  faid  after  this;  the  fame 
argument  would  have  been  irrefiftible,  had 
he  infifted  on  our  taking  twelve. 

As  you  draw  near  to  Bologna,  the  country 
gradually  improves  in  cultivation ;  and,  for 
fome  miles  before  you  enter  the  town, 
feems  one  continued  garden.  The  vine- 
yards are  not  divided  by  hedges,  but  by 

U  3  rows 
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rows  of  elms  and  mulberry  trees;  the  vines 
hanging  in  a  mod  beautiful  pi£turefque 
manner,  in  feftoons  from  one  tree  to 
ainothen  This  country  is  not  only  fertile 
in  vines,  but  likewife  in  corn>  olives,  and 
pafturage,  and  has,  not  without  founda- 
tion, acquired  the  name  of  Bologna  la 
Grafla* 

This  towa  is  well  built,  and  populous; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  amounting  to 
feventy,  or  perhaps  eighty  thoufand.  The 
houfes  in  general  have  lofty  porticoes, 
which  would  have  a  better  effe<3:  if  the 
ftreets  were  not  fo  narrow;  but  in  this 
particular,  m^gnificcnee  is  facriBced  to  coa- 
veniency;  for,  in  Italy,  (hade  is  coafidercd 
as  a  luxury. 

V  The  Duchy  of  Bologna  had  conditions 
granted  to  it,  upon  fubmttitng  to  the  Papal 
dominion.  Thofe  conditions  have  been 
obferved  with  a  degree  of  punftualjty  and 
good  faith»  which  many  zealous  Proteftants 
would  not  expeiS  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Bologna 


J 
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Bologna  retains  the  name  of  a  republic, 
fends  an  ambaflador  to  the  Pope's  court,, 
and  the  word  Libertas  is  infcribed  on  the 
arms  and  coin  of  the  State,  with  the  flat- 
tering capitals    S.  P.  Q^  B.      The    civil 
government  and  police    of    the    town  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  who  ar^.chbfen  by  the  Senate, 
which  formerly  confifted  of  forty  mem- 
bcrs;  but  fince  this  republic  came  under 
the  proteftlon,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Pope,* 
he  thought  proper  to  add  ten  more,  but 
the  whole  fifty  ftill  retain  the  name  of  the 
Quaranta.     Mankind,  in  general,  are  more 
alarmed  by  a  change  of  name,   in    things 
which  they  have  long  regarded  with  ve^ 
neration,  than  by  a  real  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  themfelves.     The  Pope 
may  have  had  fomc  good  political   reafon 
for  augmenting  the  number  of  the  council 
to  fifty ;  but  he  could  have  none  for  calling 
them  the  Council  of  Fifty,  if  the  people 
chofe  rather  to  call  fifty  men   affembled 
together  the  Council  of  Fort/.      One   of 

U  4  the 
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the  Senators  prefides  in  the  Senate,  and  is 
called  the  Gonfalonier ;  from  his  carrying 
the  ftandard  (Gonfalone)  of  the  republic. 
He  is  chief  magiftrate,  is  attended  by 
guartis,  and  is  conftantly  at  the  palace,  or 
near  it,  10  be  ready  on  any  emergency ; 
but  he  remains  only  two  months  in  o£ce> 
and  the  Senators  take  it  by  turns. 

In  the  midfl;  of  all  this  appearance  of 
independency,  a  Cardinal  Legate  from. 
Rome  governs  this  republic:  he  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pope,  with  a  Vice  Legate,  and 
other  afliftants.  The  orders  which  the 
Legate  iflues,  are  fuppofed  to  be  with  the 
.approbation  of  the  Senate;  at  lead,  they 
are  never  difputed  by  that  prudent  body 
of  men.  The  office,  which  is  of  higher 
dignity  than  any  other  now  in  the  gift  of 
the  Cpurt  of  Rome,  continues  for  three 
years:  at  the  expiration  of  that  timet  his 
Holinefs  either  appoints  a  new  Legate,  or 
confirms  the  old  one  in  the  office  for  three 
years  longer. 

This 
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This  ecclefiaftical  Viceroy  lives  in  great 
magnificence,  and  has  a  numerous  fuite  of 
pages,  equerries,  and  halberdiers,  who  at- 
tend him  in  the  city.  When  he  goes  into 
the  country,  he  is  accompanied  by  guards 
on  horfeback. 

The  Gonfalonier  and  m^giftrates  regu^ 
late  all  the  ufual  matters  which  regard  the 
police,  and  decide,  in  common  caufes,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  laws  and  ancient  forms  of 
the  republic;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  affairs  of  great  importance,  and,  indeed^ 
as  often  as  he  choofes  to  interfere,  the 
Cardinal  Legate  influences  decidons.  This 
muft  be  mortifying  to  the  Senators  and 
noble  families,  but  is  lefs  felt  by  the  peo« 
pie  in  general,  who  have  every  appearance 
of  living  under  a  mild  and  beneficent  Go* 
vernment. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bologna  carry  on  a 
very  confiderable  trade  in  fxlks  and  velvets, 
which  are  manufadured  here  in  great  per- 
fection.    The  country  produces  immenfe 

quantities 
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quantities  of  oil,  wine,  flax,  and  hemp ; 
and  furnifhes  all  Europe  with  iaufages, 
Macaroni,  liqueurs,  and  eflenccs.  The 
people  feem  to  be  induftrious,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour ; 
the  markets  are  moft  plentifully  fupplied 
with  provifions;  fruit  is  to  be  had  in  great 
variety,  and  all  excellent  in  its  kind  s  the 
common  wine  of  the  country  is  a  light 

white  wine  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  which 
ftrangers  prefer  to  any  of  the  French  or 
German  wines  to  be  had  here,  Thofe  who 
are  not  pleafed  with  the  entertainment 
they  meet  with  at  the  inns  in  this  city,  it 
will  be  a  •  difficult  matter  to  pleafe ;  they 
muft  be  poffefled  of  a  degree  of  fuch  nicety, 
both  in  their  palates  and  tempers,  as  will 
render  them  exceedingly  troublefome  to 
ihemfelves  and  others,  not  only  in  their 
travels  through  Italy,  but  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  journey  through  life» 

There  arc  a  great  number  of  palaces  in 
this  city.  What  is  called  the  Public  Palace» 

is, 
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is,  by  far,  the  moft  fpacious,  but  not  the 
moft  elegant.  In  this,  the  Cardinal  Legate 
is  lodged.  There  are  alfo  apartments  fojt: 
the  Goofalonier ;  and  halls,  or  chambers, 
for  fome  of  the  courts  of  juftice.  This 
building,  though  of  a  gloomy  and  irregu- 
lar form  without^  contains  fome  very 
magnificent  apartments,  a»d  a  few  good 
pidures:  the  moft  efteemed  are,  a  large 
one,  by  Guido,  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
infant  Jefus,  feated  on  the  rainbow^  a 
Sampfon,  by  Guido  alfo,  refrefhing  him- 
felf  with  the  water  which  iflues  from  the 
jaw-bone  with  which  he  has  juft  defeated 
the  Philiftines;  and  a  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
by  Raphael,  a  duplicate  of  that,  in  the 
Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  but  thought,  by  forae 
connoifleurs,  greatly  inferior.  For  my  part, 

I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  great 
painter  did  not  employ  the  time  ^e  fpent 
on  one  of  them,  at  leaft,  on  fome  fubjedt 
more  worthy  of  his  talents.  A  fingle 
figure,  unemployed,  can  never  pleafe  fo 
much  as  a  groupe,  occupied  in  fome  in- 

terefting 
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terefting  adion.     It  is  a  pity  that  a  painter, 

capable,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  of 
exciting  the  paffions,  fliould  confine  his  ta- 
lents to  folitary  figures.  How  much  more 
unworthy  of  him  who  poflefled  *  all  the 
fublimity  and  pathos  of  the  art ! 

On  his  arrival  at  this  towny  the  firft  ob- 
ject which  ftrikes  the  eye  of  a  firanger^  is 
a  noble  marble  fountain,  in  the  area  before 
the  Palazzo  Publico.  The  principal  figure 
is  a  flatue  of  Neptune,  eleven-  feet  in 
height;  one  of  his  hands  is  (Iretchtd  out 
before  him,  in  the  other  he  holds  the 
Trident.  The  body  and  limbs  are  finely 
proportioned,  the  anatomy  perfed):,  the 
charader  of  the  countenance  fevere  and 
majeftic.  This  figure  of  Neptune,  as  well 
as  all  the  others  of  boys,  dolphins,  and 
fyrens,  which  furround  it,  are  in  bronze. 
The  whole  is  the  workmanfliip  of  Giovan- 
ni di  Bologna,  and  is  highly  efieemed ;  yet 
there  feems  to  be  an  impropriety  in  making 
water  flow  in  ftreams  from  the  breafts  of 

the  fea  ny mphsi  or  fyrenSt 

9*  Over 
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Over  the  entrance  of  the  Legate's  palace, 
Is  a  bronze  ftatue  of  a  Pope.  The  tiara, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Papal  utiiform,  are 
not  fo  favourable  to  the  fculptor's  genius, 
as  the  naked  fimplicity  in  which  Neptune 
appears.  A  female  traveller,  however, 
not  extravagantly  fond  of  the  fine  arts, 
would  rather  be  obferved  admiring  the 
fculptor's  {kill  in  imitating  the  folds  of 
the  Sacerdotal  robes,  than  his  anatomical 
accuracy  in  forming  the  majeftic  propor- 
tions of  the  Sea  Divinity, 
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LETTER     XXVm. 

« 

Bologna. 

THE  univerfity  of  Bologna  is  one  of 
the  mod  ancient  and  mofl  celebrated 
feats  6f  literature  in  Europe  j  and  the 
academy  for  the  arts  and  fciences>  founded 
by  the  Count  Marfigli  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  is  fuflScient,  of  iifelf, 
to  engage  ftrangers  to  vifit  this  city,  if 
there  were  nothing  elfe  worthy  of  their 
curiofiiy.  Over  the  gate  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  is  the  following  liberal  infcription: 

BONONIENSE  SCIENTIARUM  ATQUE  ARTIUM. 
INSTITUTUM  AD  PUBLICUM  TOTIUS 

ORBIS  USUM  ♦. 

Here  is  a  moft  valuable  library,  in  three 
fpacious  rooms,  where  any  perfon  may 
ftudy,  and  haye  the  ufe  of  the  books,  four 
hours  every  day ;  alfo  apartments  for  the 
fiudents  of  fculpture,  painting,  architedure, 

^  The  Bononian  Academy  of  arts  and  fciences,  for  thr 
general  ufe  of  the  whole  world* 

chemiftryt 
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ctiemiftry,  anatomy,  aftronomy,  and  every 
branch  of  natural  philofophy.     They  art 
all  ornamented  with  defigns,  models,  in* 
ftruments,  and  every   kind   of  apparatus 
requifite    for    illuftrating    thofc    fciences. 
There  are  alfa  Profeffors,  who  regularly 
read  leQures,  and  inftrud:  the  fludents  in 
thofe  various  parts  of  knowledge.  There  is 
a  hall,  full  of  models  in  architecture  and 
fortification,  a  valuable  colledion  of  medals^ 
and   another  of    natural    curiofities,    as 
animals,  earths,  ores,  minerals^  and  a  com** 
plete  colledion  of  fpecimens,  to  affift  the 
ftudy  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  every 
part  of  Natural  Hiftory.     A  gallery  of 
ftatues,  confiding  of  a  few  originals,  and 
very  fine  cafls  of  the  beft  ftatues  in  Italy* 
I  went  one  evening^  to   the  academy  of 
painting  and  fculpture;  two  men  ftood  in 
different  attitudes  on  a  table,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room ;  about  fifty  ftudents  fat  in  the 
amphitheatre  around  them,    feme   draw- 
ing their  figures  in  chalks,  others  models- 
ling  them    in    wax,   or  clay.      As    each 

I  ftudent 


^ 
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fiudent  viewed  the  two  men  from  different 
point^i  the  variety  of  manner  in  the  differ- 
ent ftudents,  together  with  the  alteration 
in  the  Chiaro  Scuro  under  each  point  of 
.view,  gave  every  drawing  the  appearance 
of  being  done  from  a  different  figure. 
Nothing  can  be  fo  advantageous  to  the 
young  ftudent  as  this  kind  of  exercife, 
which  is  fomctimes  praflifed  by  day-light, 
and  fometimes  by  the  light  of  lamps,  and 
inuft  give  a  fuller  idea  of  the  effedl  of 
light  and  fhade  than  any  other  method. 

Honorary  premiums  are  dlftributed  every 
year  among  the  artifts,  for  the  beft  defigns 
in  painting,  fculpture,  and  architedure. 

The  Anatomical  Theatre  is  adorned 
with  ftatues  of  celebrated  phyficians;  and 
in  the  Mufeum,  which  belongs  to  it,  there 
are  abundance  of  anatomical  preparations; 
alfo  a  complete  fuite  of  anatomical  figures 
in  wax.  A  man  and  woman  in  the 
natiiral  ftate;  the  fame  with  the  Ikin  and 
cellular  membrane  removed,  the  external 

mufcles 
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mufcles  of  the  i;vhole  body  and  limbs  ap- 
pearing.     In   the  fubfequent  figures  the 
more  external  mufcles  are  gradually  re- 
moved, till  nothing  but  the  fimple  fkeletoa 
remains.   "  Thefe    figures    are  very  well 
rendered,   prefcrving   the  natural  appear- 
ance and  fituation  of  the  mufcles  and  blood- 
veflels,  with  as  much  exa£tnefs  as  could 
be  expeded  in  a  work  of   this    nature. 
There  are  alfo  models  in  wax,  of  particular 
parts,  and  of  feveral  of  the  vifcera  of  the 
human  body  feparately;  yet  thofe  waxen 
models  could  not  (land  in  comparifon  with 
the-  preparations  of  the  real  parts  in  Dn 
Hunter's  mufeum.      If  brought  to    that 
ted,  the  Bologna  wax*works,  though  ad«-^ 
mirable  in  their  kind,    would  appear  as 
their  bcft  cafts  of  the  Vatican  Apollo  and 
Laocoon  would,  if  placed  befide  the  origi- 
nals. Indeed,  the  real  preparations  to  be  feen 
here,  are  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  that  great 
anatomift,  who  is  now  pofleffed  of , the  mod 
coniplete,  and  mod  accurate  coUedtion  of 
anatomical  preparations,    that  ?ver    was 
Vol.  I.  X  made 
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made  by  human  fltill  and  induftry.  We 
have  feithfully  performed  our  duty  in 
vifiting  all  the  churchet  and  palaces  of  this 
city^  which  contain  fome  of  the  higheft 
fpecimena  of  art;  yet,  as  the  recital  might 
be  lefa  amufing  than  the  tour  itfelf,  I  fhall 
cxercife  your  patience  with  great  modera- 
tion on  that  fubjcft. 

The. church  of  St^  Petronius  forms  part 
of  that  large,  irregular  fquarc,  in  which 
the.  fpuntaiU)  formerly  men tioned»  ftands; 
il  is  the  Urgeft  in  Bologna,  In  the  pave- 
ment of  this  churth,  CaiSinl  drew  hi^  iner 
ridian  line:;  and  within  the  walls  of  this 
fame  edifice  the  Emperor  Ghacles  the  Fifth: 
was  crowded.  Thofe  cireuroftance*  may 
ifatereft  the  aftronotter  and.  the  hiftartanj 
but  the  fktne  of  a  foldieri  which  fiandsr  ia 
one  of:  the  chapels,  engages  the,  aucntioa 
of  the  pious' Cathdic.  Thia  man^  bmg 
at  play,  and  in  danger,  of  lofing.  ail  hk 
money,  oflFered  up  a:  very*  fervent  prayiec: 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,.fpr  a  little  better  lucfcj. 

to 
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R>  \i^hich  flic,  who  never  ihewed  any 
favour  to  g^mefters,  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
When  he  found  that  his  bad  fortune  con- 
tinued, this  furious  wretch  drew  hi»  fword, 
and  wounded  both  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Infant  in  her  arms.  He  inftantly,  as  you 
may  flippofe,  fell  to  the  ground,  deprived 
0/  motion  i  he  was  carried  to  prifon,  and 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  and  painful 
dpath.  While  he  remained  utider  confine- 
ment, he  came  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  his 
wickednefs ;  and  the  Blefled  Virgin  was  fo 
mlich  foftened  by  his  repentance,  that  flie 
reftored  him  to  the  ufe  of  his  limbs ;  and 
the  Judges,  taking  the  hint,  gave  him  a 
full  patdon.  As  a  fatisfaSiory  proof  of 
this  memorable  event,  they  fliew  the  iden- 
tical fword  with  which  the  afiault  was 
made. 

A  Dominican  convent,  iituated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  about  three  miles  fr6a|. 
this'  city,  is  in  ppfTcifion  .of  a  portrait 
of  the  Virgin^    by  St*  Luke.    It  is  pot 

X  a  perfedly 
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perfedly  known  how  it  came  there ;  any 

4 

enquiry  of  that  nature  favours  of  herefy, 
and  might  give  offence.  The  people  in 
general  are  perfuaded  of  its  originality, 
and  happy  in  the  honour  of  fuch  a  neigh- 
bour. This  portrait  has  wrought  many 
miracles  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bologna.  A  curious  gallery,  open  to  the 
fouth,  and  clofed  by  a  wall  to  the  north, 
is  built  all  the  way  from  this  city  to  the 
convent.  On  the  open  fide  it  is  fupported 
by  a  long  row  of  pillars,  and  was  crefted 
by  voluntary  contribution,  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  and  for  the  conveniency  of 
pilgrims.  This  long  colonade  is  about 
twelve  feet  in  breadth,  from  the  pil- 
lars to  the  wall,  and  of  a  convenient 
height ;  all  the  communities  of  the  town 
walk  once  a  year,  in  folemn  procelBon, 
to  the  convent,  and  bring  the  holy 
pidure  to  vifit  the  city.  'It  is  carried 
through  the  principal  flreets,  attended 
by  every  inhabitant  who  can  aflFord  to 
purchafe  a  wax  taper*    During  this  pro- 

ceffion. 
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ceffiorii  the  bells  continue  ringing,  the 
cannon  are  fired;  and  the  troops  under 
arms  obferve  the  fatfie  ceremonies,  when 
the  pidure  pafles,  as  if  it  were  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  forces.  The  common 
people  imagine^  the  pidure  is  extremely 
fond  of  this  annual  vifit  to  the  town  of 
Bologna;  they  even  are  convinced,  that, 
if  it  were  not  carried,  it  would  defcend 
from  the  frame,  and  walk  the  whole  way 
on  foot;  but  they  do  not  defire  to  fee  the 
experiment  made,  both  becaufe  it  might 
difoblige  the  Virgin,  and  becaufe,  if  the 
pidure  were  onpe  fet  a-walking,  there  is 
no  knowing  where  it  would  |lop. 

Though  the  nobility  of  Bologna  are 
not  now  very  rich,  many  of  their  palaces 
are  furnifhed  in  a  magnificent  tafte,  and 
contain  paintings  of  great  value.  The 
palaces  werp  built,  and  ornamented,  when 
the  proprietors  were  richer,  and  when 
the  fined  works  of  architecture  and  paint-  - 
ing  could  be  procured  on  eafier  terms  than 

X  3  a| 
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at  prefent.  The  galleries  afid  apartments 
are  fpacious  and  magnificeoit ;  yet  there 
are  circumfiances  in  the  mod  fpleodid,  that 
rouft  hurt  the  eye  of  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  that  perfeA  e^adnefs  in  finifhing 
which  prevails  in  Englifli  houfes.  The 
glafs  of  the  windows  of  fooie  palaces  is 
divided  into  little  fquare  panes,  which  are 
joined  together  by  leadj  and  the  floors 
of  aU  are  fo  very  indifferently  laid,  that 
you  often  feel  a  loofe  brick  fhakii^  under 
your  fpet  as  you  walk  thrjough  the  fineft 
apartments. 

The  moft  precious  ornaments  of  the 
palaces  are  the  paintings,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  celebrated  matters  which  this  city 
had  the  honour  of  producing.  Raphael  is 
generally  fiUowed  to  have  excelled  all 
painters  in  the  fublimity  of  his  idcas>  the 
grouping  of  his  figures,  the  beauty  of  his 
heads,  the  elegance  of  his  forms,  and  thq 
corrednefs  of  his  outline?  j  yet,  in  th« 
opinion  of  fome,  J^e  has  oftner  imitated 

4  thofe 
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thofc  iioWe  ideas  of  beiuty,  tranfmrtled  to 
u%  by  tiie  Greek  foulptors,  than  ^*hat  he 
faw,  or  ccmid  obferv^,  in  ftirture%  Thofe 
who  hold  this  opinion  aflfert,  that  the  beft 
inafters  of  ^ha  Lombard  School  ft^jdied, 
i/i^ith  equal  affiduity,  the  elegance  6f  the 
antique  ftatues,  and  the  fimplicity  of  na- 
ture ;  and  from  this  combined  attention  to 
both,  with  geniufes  lefs  fublime,  and  not 
fo  univerfal,  as  that  of  the  Roman  painter, 
they  have  produced   works  equal,  if  not 

fuperior  in  fomc  rcfpedls,  to  his.     In  aH 
this,  I  beg  you  may  keep  in  your  remem** , 
brance,  that  I  am  not'affeaing  to  give  any 
opinion  of  my  own,  but  merely  repeating 
the  featiments  of  others. 

Next  to  Rome  itfelf,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  town  in  the  world  fo  rich  in  paintings 
as  Bologna.  The  churches  and  palaces, 
bcfides  many  admired  pieces  by  othet 
maftcrs,  are  full  of  the  works  of  the  great 
tnaftcrs  who  were  natives  of  this  city,  I 
muft  nqt  le?id  you  among  thofe  mafter- 

X  4  pieces ; 
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pieces;  it  is  not  for  fo  poor  a  judge  as  I 
am  to  point  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the 
Caraccis,  Dominichino,  Albano,  or  com^ 
par6  the  energy  of  Guercino-s  pencil  with 
the  grace  of  Guido's.  With  regard  to  the 
laft,  I  ftiall  venture  to  fay,  that  the  grace- 
ful air  of  his  young  men,  the  elegant 
formS)  and  mild  perfuafive  devotion  of  his 
Madonas)  the  art  wi(h  which,  to  all  the 
inviting  lovelinefs  of  female  features,  he 
joinsr  all  the  gentlenefs  and  modefty  which 
belong  to  the  female  chara^er,  are  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  this  charming  painter. 

|t  requires  no  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
painting,  no  connoifleurfhip,  to  difcover 
thofe  beauties  in  the  works  of  Guido; 
all  who  have  eyes,  and  a  heart,  muft  fee 
and  feel  them.  But  the  pi^ure  more,  ad- 
mired than  all  the  reft,  and  confidered  by 
the  judges  as  his  mafter-piece,  owes  its 
eminence  to  a  different  kind  pf  iperit ;  it  can 
claim  none  froip  any  of  the  circumftances 
above  enumerated*    Thp  piece  I  mean  is  ii^ 

the 
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the  Sampieri  palace,  and  diftinguifhed  by  a 
filk  curtain,  which  hangs  before  it*  The 
fubje£t  is,  the  Repentance  of  St.  Peter,  and 
confifts  of  two  figures,  that  of  the  Saint 
who  weeps,  and  a  young  apoftle  who  en- 
deavours to  comfort  him.  The  only  pic- 
ture at  Bologna,  which  can  difpute  celebrity 
with  this,  is  that  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Georgio  in.  Monte.  Thia 
pidure  i?  greatly  praifed  by  Mr.  Addifon, 
?ind  is  reckoned  one  of  Raphaers  capital 
pieces.  If  1  h?id  nothing  elfe  to  convince 
me  that  I  had  no  judgment  in  painting, 
this  would  be  fufficient.  I  have  examined 
it  over  and  over  with  great  attention,  and 
a  real  defire  of  difcovering  its  fuperlative 
merit;  and  I  have  the  mortification  to  findy 
that  I  cannot  perceive  it. — After  this  con- 
fefiion,  I  prefume  you  will  not  defire  to 
hear  any  thing  farther  from  me  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  painting. 
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LETTER     XXIX. 

Ancbnt. 

IN  our  way  from  Bologna  to  thig  place, 
we  paffed  through  Ravenna,   a  difa- 
greeable  town,  though  at  one  period  the 
feat  of  empire  j  for,  after  Attil^  had  left 
Italy,  Valcntinian  chofe  Ravenna,  in  pre- 
ference to  Rome,  for  his  refidence,  that  he 
might  always  be  ready  to  repel  the  Hunt 
and  other  Barbarians,  who  poured  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,   and  prevent  their 
penetrating  into  Italy.     The  fame  reafon 
afterwards  induced  Thcodoric,  King  of  the 
Oftrogoths,  to  keep  his  court  at  this  city 
of  Ravenna,   after  he  had  defeated    and 
killed  Odoacer,  and  aflumed   the  title'  of 
King  of  Rome.     The  ruins  of  his  palace 
and  his  tomb  now  form  part  of  the  anti-% 
quities  of  Ravenna ;  among  which  I  fhall 
not  detain  you  a  moment,  but  proceed  to 
the  river  of  Pifatello,  the  famous  Rubi- 

con, 
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con,  which  lies  between  this  town  and 
Rimini^  and  was  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Italy  and  Cifalpine  Gatd.  No 
Roman,  returning  to  Rome,  could  pafs  in 
arms  beyond  this,  without  being  deemed 
an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  fmall  town 
of  Cefenate  is  fituatcd  near  this  brook,  and 
the  inhabitants  value  themfelves  not  a  lit«- 
tle  upon  their  vicinity  ta  fo  celebrated  a 
neighbour.  But  the  people  of  Rimini  have 
had  the  malice  to  endeavour  to  deprive 
them  of  this  fatisfadion :  they  affirm,  that 
the  rivulet  Lufa,  which  is  farther  removed 
from  Cefenate,  and  nearer  to  themfeves, 
is  the  true  Rubicon.  I  have  confidered 
this  controverfy  with  all  the  attention  it 
merits;  land  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  pre*? 
tenfions  of  Pifatello,  which  is  alfo  called 
Rugone,  are  the  beft  founded.  That  you 
may  not  fufped  my  being  influenced  in  my 
judgment  by  any  motives  but  thofe  of 
juftice,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  me  which 
of  the  rivers  is  the  real  Rubicon,  for  we 

had 
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had  the  hoaoiir  of  paffing  6oib  r  ia  our  way 
to  Rimini. 

What  Suetonius  mentions  concerning 
Caefar's  hefitation  when  he  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  this  river,  does  not  agree  with 
what  the  hiflorian  fays  a  little  before.  Qui* 
dam  pptant  captum  Imperii  confuetudinci 
penfitatifque  fuis  &c  inimlcorum  viribuS| 
ufum  occafione  rapiendae  dominationis^ 
quam  aetate  prima  concupiflet  ^.  And  this, 
he  addsy  was  the  opinion  of  Ciperp,  who 
fays,  that  Casfar  bad  often  in  lii§  mouth 
this  verfe : 

Nam  (i  violandum  ell  jus,  regnandi  gratis 
Violandum  eft,  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas  f. 

,  It  is  moft  probable,  that  Caefar  took  his 
refolution  to  crofs  the  Rubicon  as  foon  as 

*  Some  are  of  opinion ,  that,  captivated  by  the  love  of 
power,  and  having  carefully  weighed  his  own  ftrength  and 
that  of  his  enemies,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  feizing  the  fupreme  authority,  which  had  been  his 
pafiion  from  his  early  youth. 

f  For  if  a  violation  of  equity  is  ever  excufablc»  it  iif 
when  a  crown  is  our  objed— On  aU  other  occaiions  we 
ought  to  cultivate  jnftice* 

Antony 
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AjQtony  and  Curio  arrived  in  his  camp, 
and  afForded  him  a  plaufible  pretext,  by 
informing  him  and  the  army  of  the  vio- 
lent manner  in  which  they  had  been  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  Conful  Lentulus  and 
the  adherents  of  Pompey.      As  for  the 
phantom,  which  Suetonius  informs  us  de- 
termined the  Di<3:ator  while  he  was  yet  in 
hefitation,  we  may  either  confider  it  in- 
tirely  as  a  fidion,  or  as  a  fcene  previoufly 
arranged  by  himfelf  to  encourage  his  army, 
who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fcruples 
in  difobeymg  a  decree  of  the  Senate;  which 
declared  thofe  perfons  facrilegious  and  par- 
ricides, devoting  them  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  infernal  gods,  who  fhould  pafs  over 
this  river  in  arms.     Caefar  was  not  of  a 
charader   to  be   difturbed  with  religious 
fcruples  J  he  never  delayed  an  enterprife, 
wc  are  told,  on  account  of  unfavourable 
omens.    Ne  religione  quidem  ulla  a  quo- 
quam  incepto  abfterritus  unquam  vel  re-, 
tardatus  eft.    Quuin  infimolanti  aufugifler 

hoftia 
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hoftia    profedionem    adyerfu8    Scipioiietxi 
&  Jubam  non  diftulit*,  &c.  &c 

This  hefitation,  therefore,  which  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch, 
has  no  refemblance  with  the  ambitious 
and  decifi vc  charader  of  Julius  Caefar }  the 
pi£ture  which  Lucan  has  drawn  of  him  has 
much  more  fpirit,  and  in  all  probability 
more  likenefs. 

Caefar  ut  adverfam  fuperato  gurgite  ripam» 
Attigit,  Hefperia;  vetitis  &  conftitit  arvis, 
,   Hie,  ait,  hie  pacem,  temerataque jura relinquo jf 
Tc,  Fortuna,  fequor ;  procul  hinc  jam  fosderal 

funto. 
Credidimus  fatis,  utendum  eft  judtce  betto. 
Sic  fatus,  noftis  tenebris  rapit  agminaduftor 
Impiger,  &  torto  Ballaris  vcrbere  fundaei 
Ocyofi  &  mifla  Parthi  poft  terga  fagittas 
Vicinumque  minax  invadit  Arimintim  -f. 

Though 

*  He  never  was  deterred  from  tny  nndertflking  by  reliv 
gious  fcruples.— -When  the  animal,  deftined  for  facrifice, 
fifed  from  the  altar,  this  bad  omen  did  not  prevent  Cs&r 
from  marching  ag^nft  Scipio  and  Juba. 

f  The  leader  now  had  pafs'd  the  torrent  o'er. 
And  reach'd  fair  Italy's  forbidden  fhore : 

Then 
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Thbngfa  Rimini  is  in  a  ftate  of  great 
decay,  there  are  fome  monuments  of  an« 
tiquity  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cilrious 
traveller.  It  is  the  ancient  Ariminum,  the 
firft  town  of  which  Caefar  took  pofleflSoa 
after  paffing  the  Rubicon.  In  the  market* 
place  there  is  a  kind  of  ftone  pedeftal,  with 
an  infcriptioo,  declaring,  that  on  it  Csefar 
had  ftood  aikl  harangued  hb  army;  but 
the  authenticity  of  thi&  is  not  afcertained 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  antiquarians. 

We  next  paffed  through  Pefaro,  a  very, 
agreeable  town,  better  built  and  paved  than 
the  other  towns  we  have  feen  on  the  Adri- 
atic fhore.  In  the  market-place  there  is  a 
handfome  fountain,  and  a  ftatue  of  Pope 
Urban  the  Eighth   in    a  fitting  pofture. 

Then  rearinf^  on  the  )iofUle  bank  his  head. 

Here,  farewell  peace  and  injured  laws !  (he  fald) 

Since  faith  is  broke,  and  leagues  are  fet  a£de. 

Henceforth  thou,  goddefs  Fortune,  art  my  guide, 

JLet  fate  and  war  the  great  event  decide. 

He  fpoke ;  and  on  the  dreadful  talk  intent,; 

Speedy  to  near  Ariminum  he  bent ; . 

To  him  the  Balearic  fling  is  flow. 

And  the  flmft  loiters  from  the  Parthian  bow.         Rowti. 

In 
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lo  the  churches  of  this  town  there  are  (omc 
piiStures   by    Baroccio*   a  painter,    whofe 
works  feme  people  efteem  very  highly, 
and  who  is  thought  to  have  imitated  the 
manner  of  Raphael  and  the  tints  of  Cor-* 
reggio,    not  without   fucccfs.      He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  centurv ; 
and  his  colours  feem  to  have  improved  hy 
time.     I  fay  feem;  for,  in  reality,  all  co- 
lours lofe  by  time :  but  the  operation  of 
fun  and  air  on  pidures,  bringing  all  the 
colours  to  a  kind  of  unifon,  occafions  what 
is  called  Harmony,  and  is  thought  an  im« 
provement  on  fome  pidures.     This  road, 
along  the  Adriatic  coaft,  is  extremely  plea- 
(ant.     From  Pefaro  we  proceeded  to  Fano, 
a  little  town,  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  but 
more  populous.     It  derives  its  name  from 
a  Temple  of  Fortune  [Fanum  For  tunas], 
wjiich  flood  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    All  the  towns  of  Italy,  however 
religious  they  may  be,  are  proud  of  their 
connexions  with  thofe  celebrated  heathens. 

An  image    of  the  Goddefs    Fortune    is 

ereded 
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tfteQ;ed  on  the  fountain  in  the  market-place/ 
dtid  the  inhabitants  (how  fome  rilins,  which 
they  pf-etehd  belong  to  th6  ancient  Temple 
of  Fortunes  but  what  ciannot  be  difputed, 
afe  the  ruln$  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  whitd 
rtiarblc,  erefted  in  honour  of  Auguftus^ 
and  whicli  was  greatly  damaged  by  th6 
artillery  of  Pope  Paul  the  Second,  whett 
he  befieged  this  town  in  the  year  1^6$. 
The  churches  of  this  town  are  adorned 
with  fome  excellent  pidures;  there  is  one 
.particularly  in  the  cathedral  church,  by 
GuerQino,  which  is  much  admired.  The 
fubjed  is  the  matriage  of  Jofcph :  it  con* 
lifts  of  three  principal  figures;  the  High 
Prieft,  Jofeph,  and  the  Virgin* 

A  few  miles  beyond  t'atto,  we  Ci-ofled  the 
river  Metro,  where  Claudius  Nero,  the 
Roman  ConfuU  defeated  AfdrUbaU  the 
brother  of  HaiinibaL  This  was,  perhaps^ 
the  moft  important  victory  that  ever  was 
gained  by  a  Roman  General;  for,  had 
Afdrubal  bpen  viiftorious,  or  been  able  to 

Vol.  L  Y  cffcffc 
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efFedJ:  a  junfkion  with  his  bro.ther,  the 
troops  he  brought  from  Spain  would  have 
become  of  triple  value  as  foon  as  they  were, 
under  the  dire^ion.of  Hannibal ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  with  fuch  a  rein- 
forcement, that  moft  confummate  General 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  Roman 
State;  the  glory  of  Carthage  would  have 
begun  where  that  of  Rome  ended;  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  would  have  been 
quite  different  from  what  it  is.  Horace 
feems  fenfible  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  this  yiaory,  and-  proclaims,  with  a  fine 
poetic  enthufiarm,  the  obligations  which 
Rome  owed, to  the  family  of  the  hero  who 
obtained  it,  and  the  terror  which,  before 
that  time,  Hannibal  had  fpread  over  alt 
Italy. 

Quid  dcbeas>  O  Roma,  Ncronibus> 
Tcftis  Metaurum  flupnen,  ct  Afdrubal 
Devidlus,  et  pulcher  fugatis 
Ille  dies  Lacio  tenebris. 
Qui  primui  alnna  rifit  adoreaj 
Dirus.per  urbes  Afer  ut  Icalas^. 

Cctt 
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Ceu  flamma  per  tcdas,  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas  ♦• 

We  came  next  to  Senegallia,  Ariotheif 
fea-port  town  upon  this  coaft.  -  There  13 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  town,  ekcept 
during  the  time  of  the  fair,  which  is  held 
there  once  a  year,  to  which  a  great  cOn- 
courfe  of  merchants  fefort,  from  Venice, 
and  all  the  towns  on  both  fides  of  the 
Adriatic  J  alfo  from  Sicily,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. England  carries  on  a  very  profit-* 
able  trade  with  all  the  towns  in  Romagnia, 
from  which  our  merchants  purchafe  great 
quantities  of  raw  filk,  and  afterwards  fell 

*  How  miich  the  grandeur  of  thy  rifing  ftate 
Owes  to  the  Ncros,  Rome  Imperial !  fay^ 
Witnefs  Metauras,  and  the  difmal  fate 
Of  vanquifh'd  Afdrubal,  and  that  glad  day 

Which  firft>  aufpicioQs^  as  the  darknefs  Hed, 

O'er  Latium's/face  a  tide  (of  glory  fhed. 

Through  wide  Hefperia's  tow'ring  cities^  ctufli'd 

With  hideous  fall,  and  defolation  dire, 
Itepetuousy  wild,  the  Carthaginian  ruih'd  ; 
As>  through  the  pitchy  pines,  dedrudive  fire 
l)eyOurs  its  courfe ;  or  howling  Eurus  raves, 
Andy  poUing^  fweeps  the  mad  Sicilian  waves,  Francis. 

Y  2  it, 
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in  when  manufadured,  to  the  inhabitantd# 
They  provide  them  alfo  in  Englifli  cotton 
'  and  linen  cloths,  of  every  kind. 

The  diftance  between  Senegallia  and 
Ancona>  is  about  fifteen  miles.  We  tra- 
velled moft  of  this  road  after  it  was  dark, 
much  againft  the  inclination  of  the  Italian 
feryants,  who  aflured  us,  that  it  is  often 
infefted  with  robbers.  Thofe  fellows,  they 
told  us,  come  fometimes  from  the  coaft  of 
Dalmatia,  attack  travellers  on  this  road, 
carry  what  booty  can  be  got  on  board  their 
boats,  whiqh  are  never  at  a  great  diftance, 
and  then  fail  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  or  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  coaft.  As  we  tra- 
velled flowly  over  the  fandy  road,  fome 

r 

men,  in  failors  drefles,  overtook  us.  Our 
Italians  were  convinced  they  belonged  to 
the  gang  of  pirates,  or  robbers,  they  had 
fpoken  of.  Our  company  was  too  nume- 
rous to  be  attacked  ;  but  they  attempted, 
fecretly,  to  cut  ofi^  the  trunks  from  the 
chaifes,  without  fucceeding. 
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LETTER     XXX. 

Ancona* 

ANCONA  18  faid  to  have  been  founded 
by  Syracufans  who  had  fled  from 
the  tyranny  of  Dionyfius.  The  town  ori- 
ginally was  built  upon  a  hill,  but  the  houfes 
have  been  gradually  extended  down  the 
face  of  the  eminence,  towards  the  fea.  The 
cathedral  Hands  on  the  higheft  part;  from 
whence  there  is  a  moft  advantageous  view 
of  the  town,  the  country,  and  the  fea. 
This  church  is  fuppofed  to  be  placed  on  the 
fpot  where  a  temple>  dedicated  to  Venus, 
formerly  ftpod;  the  fame  mentioned  by 
Juvenal,  when  be  fpeaks  of  a  large  turbot 
caught  on  this  coaft,  and  prefented  to  the 
Emperor  Domitian  ; 

Incidit  Adriaci  fpatium  admirabile  rhombi. 
Ante  domum,  Veneris,  quam  Dorica  fuftinet 
Ancon*. 

•An  Adriatic  turbot,  of  a  wonderful  fize,  was  caught, 
before  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Ancoga,  a  erty  built  by  the 
Greeks. 

y  3  The. 
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The  afcents  and  defcents,  and  great  in- 
equality of  the  ground,  will  prevent  thia 
from  being  a  beautiful  town,  but  it  has 
much  the  appearance  of  becoming  a  rich 
one.  Some  of  the  nobility  have  the  firm- 
pefs  and  good  fenfe  to  defpife  an  ancient 
prejudice,  and  avowedly  profecute  com^ 
merce.  New  houfes  are  daily  building, 
and  the  ftreets  are  animated  with  the  buftlc 
of  trade.  I  met  with  feveral  Englifli  tra-p 
ders  on  the  Change,  which  feemed  crowded 
with  fea-faring  men,  and  merchants,  from 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. There  are  great  numbers  of  Jews 
eftablilhed  in  this  city.  I  know  not  whe* 
ther  this  race  of  men  contribute  greatly  to 
the  profperity  of  a  country;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally  remarked,  that  thofe  places  zxt  in  4 
thriving  condition  to  which  they  refort. 
They  have  a  fynagogue  here,  and  although 
all  religions  are  tolerated,  theirs  is  the 
only  foreign  wprfhip  allowed  to  be  publicly 
fxercifed.  The  commerce  of  Ancona  has 
^pcreafcd  y?ry  rapidly  of  late  years j  a^nd 

it 
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it  18  evident,  that  the  Popes  who  firft 
thought  of  making  it  a  free  port,  of  en- 
couraging liianufadures,  and  of  building 
a  mole,  to  render  the  harbour  more  fafe, 
have  injured  Venice  in  a  more  fenfible 
manner,  than  thofe  who  thundered  bulls 
^gainil:  that  republic  •,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  \frhether  the  former,  by  their 
tncouragements  to  commerce,  have  aug- 
mented their  own  fpiritual  importance  in 
the  fame  proportion  they  have  the  tem* 
poral  riches  of  their  fubjeds. 

Men  who  have  received  a  liberal  educa*^ 
tion,  and  have  adopted  liberal  fentiments 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  any  particu- 
lar prbfeflion,  will  carry  thefe  fentiments 
along  with  them  through  life  :  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  profeffion  in  which  they 
can  be  exercifed  with  more  advantage  and 
utility,  than  in  that  of  a  merchant.  In 
this  profeffion,  a  man  of  the  charader 
above  defcribed,  while  he  is  augmenting 
his  own   private   fortune,    will  enjoy  the 

Y  4  agreeable 
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^ 

agreeable  refledion,  that  he  Is  like  wife  m- 
creafing  the  riches  and  power  of  his  country^ 
pnd  giving  bread  to  thoufands  of  his  induf-^ 
trious  countrymen.  Of  all  profeflions,  his  is 
jn  its  nature  the  moft  independent :  the  m^rr 
phant  does  not,  like  the  foldier,  receive 
wages  from  his  fovereign;  nor,  like  the 
Jawyer  and  phyfician,  from  his  fellowf 
fubjeds.  His  wealth  of^en  flows  from  fo^ 
yeign  fources,  and  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  thofe  from  whom  it  is  derived.  The  h^r 
bit  which  he  isi  in,  of  circulating  millions^ 
makes  him  lay  lefs  ftrefs  on  a  few  guineas, 
than  the  proprietors  of  the  largeft  eftates; 
find  we  ^diilj  fee,  particularly  in  conntrie? 
where  this  profeffion  is  not  confidered  a? 
degrading,  the  commercial  part  of  the  in- 
Jiabitants  giving  the  moft  exalted  proofs  of 
generpfuy  and  public  fpirit.  Bvit  ii>  coun- 
tries where  nobody,  who  has  the  fn^allefl; 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  gentlpmaii,  can  en- 
gage in  cotnmerc?  witboyt  being  thpugl^t 
to  have  demeaned  himfelf,  fewe?  examples^ 
pf  this  nature  will  be  found :  and  in  every 

9Pimtry>    it  muft  be  acknowledgedj    that 

thofc 
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tKofe  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education;  who  have  been  bred 
from  their  infancy  to  trade;  who  have 
been  taught  to  confider  money  as  the  moft 
valuable  of  all  things,  and  to  value  them- 
felves,  and  others,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  they  poffefs ;  who  are  continually 
jrevolving  in  their  minds,  to  the  exclufion 
of  all  other  i^eas,  the  various  means  of  in- 
creafing  their  ftock;  to  fuch  people,  money 
becomes  a  more  immediate  and  dired:  ob- 
je(fJ:  of  attention,  than  to  any  other  clafs  of 
men;  it  fwells  in  their  imagination,  is 
rated  beyond  its  real  worth,  and,  at  length, 
by  ao  inverfion  of  the  Chriftian  precept, 
it  is  confidered  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
to  be  fought  with  the  moft  unremitting 
ardour,  tbatall  other  things  may  be  added 
thereunto. 

In  commercial  towns,  where  every  body 
fipds  employment,  and  is  agitated  by  the 
hiiftle  of  buiinefs,  the  minds  of  the  inha"' 
t:iit^nts  ^re  apt  to  be  fp  much   engrofled 

with 
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with  the  aflFairs  of  this  worlds  as  almoft  to 
forget  that  there  is  another;  and  neither 
the  true  religion,  nor  falfe  ones,  have  fuch 
hold  of  their  minds,  as  in  places  vfhcK 
there  is  more  poverty,  and  lefs  worldly 
occupation.  In  the  firil,  they  gonfider  the 
remonftrances  of  priefls  and  confeflbrs  as 
interruptions  to  bufinefs ;  and,  mthout 
daring  todefpife  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
like  the  fpeculative  Sceptic  or  Infidel,  the 
hurried  trader  huddles  them  over  as  fad  aa 
poflible,  that  he  may  return  to  occupations 
more  congenial  with  the  habit  of  his  mindr 
The  preachers  may  cry  aloud,  and  fpare 
not;  they  may  lift  up  their  voices  like 
trumpets,  proclaiming  the  nothingnefs  of 
this  world,  and  all  which  it  contains;  it  is 
in  vain.  Men  who  have  been  trained  to 
the  purfuit  of  money  from  their  childhood, 
who  have  beftowed  infinite  pains  to  acquire 
it,  and  who  derive  all  their  importance 
from  it,  muft  naturally  have  a  partiality 
for  this  world,  where  riches  procure  fo 
many  flattering  diftinflions;  and  a  prejudice 

againft 
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0gamft  that  in  which  they  prociire  noiie ; 
but  in  towns  where  there;  is  little  trade, 
and  great  numbers  of  poor  people,  where 
they   have  much   fpard   time,    and  fmall 
comfort  in  this  world,  the  clergy  have  an 
eafier  tafk,  if  they  are  tolerably  affiduous, 
in  turning  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  other.     In  Roman  Catholic  towns 
of  this  defcription,  we  fee  the  people  con-^ 
tinually^  pacing  up  and  down  the  ftreets 
with   wax  tapers  in  their  hands.     They 
Jiften,  with  fond  attention,  to  all  the  prieft 
relates  concerning  that  invifible  country, 
that  Land  of  Promifa,    where  their  hopes 
3Te   placed;  they  ruminate  with  compla- 
cency,  on  the  happy  period  when  tbey  alfo 
ihall  have  their  good   things;    they  bear 
their  prefent  rags  with  patience,  in  expeft- 
ation  of  the  white  raiment  and  crowns  of 
gold,  which,  they  arc  told,   aw^it  them; 
they  languifh  for  the  happinefs  pf  being 
promoted  to    that    lofty    fituation,   from 
whence  they  may  look  down,  with  fcorn, 
pq  thofc  to  whom  th^y  now  look  up  with 

envy, 
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envy,  and  where  they  fhall  retaliate  on 
their  wealthy  neighbours,  whofe  riches,  at 
prefent,  they  imagine,  infult  their  own 
poverty. 

This  town  being  expofed,  by  the  nature 
of  its  commerce  with  Turkey,  to  the  con- 
tagious  difeafes  which  prevail  in  that  conn-^ 
try,  Qement  XII.  as  foon  as  he  determined 
to  make  it  a  free  port,  e reded  a  lazzaretto.^ 
It  advances  a  little  way  into  the  fea,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pentagon,  and  is  a  very  noble, 
as  well  as  ufeful  edifice.  He  afterwards 
began  a  work  as  neceffary,  and  ilill  more 
expenfive ;  I  mean  the  mole  built  in  the 
fea,  to  ikreen  the  veflels  in  the  harbour 
from  the  winds,    which  frequently  blow 

from  the  oppofite  fliore  of  the  Adriatic 
with  great  violence.  This  was  carried  on 
with  redoubled  fpirit  by  Benedict  XIV. 
after  his  quarrel  with  Venice,  has  been 
continued  by  the  fucceeding  Popes,  and  is 
now  almoft  finifhed.  This  building  was 
founded  :iri,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mole, 

raifed 
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raifcd  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  ftone 
of  Iftria  was  ufed  at  firft,  till  the  exportation 
of  it  was  prohibited  by  the  republic  of 
Venice,  who  had  no  reafoa  to  wifli  well 
to  this  work.  But  a  quarry  of  excellent 
ftone  was  afterwards  found  near  Ancona,  as 
iit  for  the  purpofe;  and  a  kind  of  fand, 
which,  when  mixed  with  lime,  forms  a 
compofition  as  hard  as  any  ftone,  is  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  and  no 
other  is  ufed  for  this  building,  which  is 
above  two  thoufand  feet  in  length,  one 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  about  fixty  in 
depth,  from  the  furface  of  the  fea.  A 
ftupendous  work,  more  jtnalogous  to  the 
power  and  revenues  of  ancient,  than  of 
moderni  Rome. 

Near  to  this  ftands  the  Triumphal  Arch, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Trajan.     This  is  an  ho* 

M 

norary  monument,  eredled  in  gratitude  to 
that  Emperor,  for  the  improvements  he 
made  in  this  harbour  at  his  own  expence. 
Next  to  the  Maifon  Quarree  at  Nimes,  it  is 

the 
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the  mod  beautiful  and  the  mod  eutirtf 
monument  of  Roman  tafte  and  magnificence 
I  have  yet  feen.  The  fluted  Corinihian 
pillars  on  the.  two  fides  are  of  the  finefl 
proportions;  and  the  Parian  marble  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  inflead  of  hav-^ 
ing  acquired  a  black  colour,  like  the  Du-^ 
cal  palace  of  Venice,  and  other  buildings 
of  marble,  is  preferved,  by  the  fea  vapour, 

as  white  and  fhining  as  if  it  were  frefti  po- 
lifhed  from  the  rock.  I  viewed  this  charm* 
ing  piece  of  antiquity  with  fentiments  of 
pleafure  and  admiration,  which  fprang 
from  a  recolledkion  of  the  elegant  tafle  of 
the  artifl  who  planned  this  work,  the  hu- 
mane amiable  virtues  of  the  great  man  to 
whofe  honour  it  was  raifed,  and  the  gran- 
deur and  policy  of  the  people  who,  by  fuch 
rewards,  prompted  their  Princes' to  wife 
and  beneficent  undertakings. 
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Loretto. 

• '  I  ^  H  E  road  from  Ancona  to  this  place  ' 

JL     runs  through  a  fine  country,  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  beautiful  hills  and 
intervening  vallies.   Loretto  itfelf  is  a  fmall 
townf  fituated  on  an  eminencCi  about  three 
miles  from  the  fea.    I  expeded  to  have 
found  it  a  more   magnificent,  at  lead  a 
more  commodious  town  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  ftrangers.    The  inn-keepers  do 
not  difturb  the  devotion  of  the  pilgrims  by 
the  luxuries  of  either  bed  or  board.     I  have 
not  feen  worfe  accommodations  fince  I  en« 
.  tered  Italy,  than  at  the  inn  here.     This 
feems  furprifing,  confidering  the  great;  re- 
fort  of  ftrangers.     If  any  town  in  England 
were  as  much  frequented,  every  third  or 
fourth  houfe  would  be  a  neat  inn. 

1  The 
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The  Holy  Chapel  of  Loretto,  all  t!i<? 
world  knows,  was  originally  a  iinall  houfe 
in  Nazareth,  inhabited  by  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry, in  which  fhe  was  faluted  by  the  Angel, 
and  where  (he  bred  our  Saviour.  After 
their  deaths,  it  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  all  believers  in  Jefus,  and  at  length 
confecrated  into  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin;  upon  which  occalion  St,  Luke 
made  that  identical  image,  which  is  flill 
preferved  here,  and  dignified  with  the 
name  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  This  fanc- 
tified  edifice  was  allowed  to  fojourn  in  Ga- 
lilee as  long  as  that  diftrid  was  inhabited 
by  Chriftians;  but  when  infidels  got  pof* 
feffion  of  the  country,  a  band  of  angels, 
to  fave  it  from  pollution,  took  it  in  their 
arms,  and  conveyed  it  from  Nazareth  to  a 
caille  in  Dalmatia.  This  fad  might  have 
been  called  in  queflion  by  incredulous  peo- 
ple, had  it  been  performed  in  a  fecret  man- 
ner ;  but,  that  it  might  be  manifefi:  to  the 
moft  fhort-fighted  fpedlator,  and  evident  to 
all  who  were  not  perfedly  deaf  as  well  as 

blind,^ 
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blindi  a  blaze  .pf  celefiial  light,.  an4  a,  coix- 
cert  of  divine  muric^aocompanied  it  during 
the  whole  journey}  befides,  when  the  an- 
gels,  to  reft  therof?lvqs,  fet  it  down  in  a 
little  wood  near  the  roadf  all  the  trees  of 
the  fo^eft  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
and  continued  in  that  refpedfu^  pofture  as 
long  as  the  Sacred  Chapel  remained  among 
them.  But,  noi  having  been  entertained 
with  fuitable  refpeft  at  the   caftle  above 

-mentioned,  the  fame  indefatigable  aiagels 
cSfrrieti  it  over, the  fea,  and  placed  it   in 
a  field  belonging  to  a  noble  lady,  called 
Lauretta,  from  whom  the  Chapel  takes  its 
natnci     This  field  happened  unfortunately 
to  be^fnequented  at  that  time  by  highway- 
men and  ^nurderers:  a  circumftance  with 
-which^  the  angels  undoubtedly   were  not 
I  acquainted  when  they  pl?iced  it,  there.    Af^ 
ter .  they  iwerc  fetter  informed,  they  re- 
•movcid  it  to, the  top  of  a  hill  belonging  to 
ttBo  brothers,  wher^.tbey  imagined  it  would 
■  be  tp^rfedly  fecure  from  the  dangers  of 
.  robbery  or  affaffipation ;  but  the  two  bro- 
.  Vol.  I.  7/     ^  thers, 
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thers,  the  proprietors  of  the  ground,  being 
equally  enamoured  of  their  new  vifitor, 
became  jealous  of  each  othef,  quarrelled, 
fought,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  After 
this  fatal  eataflrophe,  the  angels  in  wait- 
ing finally  moved  the  Holy  Chapel  to  the 
eminence  where  it  now  ilandSf  and  has 
flood  thefe  four  hundred  years,  having  loft 
all  reli(h  for  travelling. 

To  fllence  the  captious  objedions  of  ca- 
villers, and  give  full  ^tisfadion  to  the 
clandid  inquirer,  a  deputation  of  refped- 
abk  perfons  was  fent  from  Loretto  to  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  who,  previous  to  their 
fetting  out,  took  the  ditneniions  of;  the 
Holy  Houfe  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  ex<« 
adnefs.  On  thei^  arrival  at  Nazareth, 
they  found  the  citizens  fcarcely  r ecoverai 
from  their  aftonifliment ;  for  it  may  be 
eafily  fuppofed,  that  the  fudden  diiappeac^ 
ance  of  a  houfe  from  the  middle  of  a  towil^ 
would  naturally  occafion  a  confiderable  de« 
gree  of  furprffe,  even  in  the  moft  philo- 

fophic 
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fophk  minds.  The  landlords  had  beea 
alarmed  in  a  particular  manner,  and  had 
made  enqtiiried,  and  offered  rewards,  all 
over  Galilee,  without  having  been  able  to 
get  any  fiitisfeftory  account  of  the  fugi- 
tive. They  felt  their  intcreft  much  affefl> 
ed  by  this  incident  (  for,  as  houfes  had 
never  before  been  confidered  as  rmvtables^ 
their  value  fell  immediately.  This  in* 
deed  might  be  partly  owing  to  certain  evil* 
minded  perfons,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  public  alarm,  for  fclfi(h  purpofes,  cir- 
culated a  report  that  feveral  other  houfes 
veere  on  the  wing,  and  would  moft  pro- 
bably difappear  in  a  few  days.  This  af- 
fair being  fo  much  the  ohytQi  of  ^  atientron 
Sit  Nazareth,  and  the  builders  of  that  city 
declaring,  they  would  as  ibon  build  upon 
quick-fand  as  on  the  vacaat  fpace  which 
the  Chapel  had  left  at  its  departure  the 
deputies  from  Loretto  had  no  difficulty  in 
difcovering  the  foundation  of  that  edifice, 
which  they  carefully  compared  with  the 
dimenlions  they  bad  brought  from  Loretto* 

2  i  and 
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and  found  that  they  tallied  eixadlly*  Of 
this  they  made  oath  at  their  return ;  and 
in  the  mind  of  every  rational  perfoU)  it  re- 
mains no  longer  a  queftion,  whether  this 
.is  the  real  houfe  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
,  inhabited,  or  not.  Many  of  tlwrfe  parti- 
culars  are  narrated  with  other  circumftances 
in  books  which  are  fold  here;  but  I  have 

« 

,been  informed  of  one  circumftancei  which 

.h^s  not   hitherto    been  piiblifhed   in  any 

book,  and  which,  I  dare  fwear,  you  will 

.  think  ought  to  be  made  known  for  the  be- 

.  nefit  of  future  travellers.     This  morning, 

.  immediately  before    we    left .  the  inn,   to 

.vifit  the  Holy  Chapel,  an  Italian  fervant, 

whom  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  engaged  at 

Venice,  took  me  afide,  and  told  me,  in  a 

very  ferious  manner,  that  ftrangers  were  apt 

fecretly  to  break  off  little  pieces   of   the 

iione  belonging  to  the  Santa  Cafa,  in  the 

hopes    that    fuch     precious   relics    U)igl?t 

bring  them  good  fortune  ;  but  he  earneftly 

entreated  me  not  to  do  any  fuch   thin^ : 

for  he  knew  a  man  at  Venice,  who  had 

broken 


t^   ■»• 


■-  Wanner s  in  italV.v      34, 

broken  ofF  a  fmall  corner  of  one  of  the 
ilones,  and  dipt  it  into  his  breeches  pocket 
unpercelved;  bnt,-Ta*faf  "fVoin  ^ringing 
him  good  fortune,  it  had  burnt  its  way 
out,  like  aqua  fortis,  before  he  left  the 
Chapel,  and  fcorched  his  thighs  in  fucli  a 
miferable  manner,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
fit  on  horfeback  for  a  month.  I  thanked 
Giovanni  for  his  obliging  hint,  and  aflured 
him  I  (hould  not  attempt  any  theft  of  that 
nature. 


23 
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LETTER     XXXII. 

I 

; 

Loretto. 

THE  Sacred  Chapel  ftands  due  eaft 
and  weft/ at  the  farther  end  of  a 
large  church  of  the*  moft  durable  fione  of 
Iftrid)  which  haa  begn  built  around  it« 
This  may  be  confidered  as  the  external  • 
covering,  or  as  a  kind  of  great  coat  to  the 
Cafa  Santat  yrhich  has  a  fmaller  coat  of 
more  precious  materials  and  workmanfhip 
nearer  its  body.  This  internal  covering, 
or  cafe,  is  of  the  choiceft  marble,  after  a 
plan  of  San  Savino's,  and  ornamented  with 
baflb  relievos,  the  workmanfhip  of  the  beft 
fculptors  which  Italy  could  furnifh  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  The  fubjefts  of 
thofe  baflb  relievos  are,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Blefled  Virgin,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  whole  cafe  is  about  fifty  feet  longt 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  the  fame  in  height ; 
but  the  real  houfe  itfelf  is  no  more  than 

t  5  Airty- 
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thirty- two  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in 
brei^dthi  and  at  the  (ides,  about  eighteen  feet 
in  height ;  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  four  or 
fiyefeethigher.  The  walls  of  this  little  Holy 
Chapel  are  compofed  of  pieces  of  a  reddifh 
fubftancei  of  an  oblong  fquare  ihape,  laid 
one  upon  anotheri  in  the  manner  of  brick. 
At  firft  fightf  on  a  fuperficial  view,  thefe 
red-coloured  oblong^  fubftances  appear  to 
be  nothing  elfe  than  commoQ  Italian  bricks  ;^ 
and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary^  on 
«a  fecond  and  third  view>  with  all  pofiible 
attention,  they  ftill  have  the  lame  appear- 
ance. There  is  npt,  however,  as  we  w^rcj 
affured,  a  fingle  particle  of  brick  in  their 
whole  compofition,  being  entirely  of  a 
ftone,  which,  though  it  cannot  now  he 
found  in  Paleftjne,  was  formerly  very 
common,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naziareth.  There  is  a  fmall  in- 
terval between  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
houfe,  and  the  marble  cafe.  The  work- 
men,   at  £rft,   intended  them  to  be  in 

Z  4  contad. 
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contad,  from  an  opinion,' founded  "^met 
upon  grofs  ignorance  or'  infidelitV,  ^(nit 
the  former  flood  in  need'bf  fiippott  frbm 
the  latter;  but  the  matble  either  ftarled 
back  of  itlelf,  from"  fiTcH  ^' impiouS  ifiimi- 
liarity,  beiiTg  oonfcfduVo?^  ii«  unWor thi'- 
nefs;  or'dfewaS  thruft  back  by  the  coy- 
nefs  of  the  virgin '  brick/  it  is  not  faid 
which.  Bat  It^^Ms  ectMtilf  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance"  ever  fince.  *  While  we 
examined  the  bauo  rehevds  of  the  matble 
tafe,  we  "were  not  a  little  incommoded  by 
the  numl^ers  of  pilgrims  who  were  con- 
ftantly  crawling  around  it  on  their  knees, 
kifiing  the  ground,  aild  laying  theit  prayers 
with  great  fervour.  As  they  crept  along, 
they  difcovered  fome  degree  of  eagernefs 
to  be  neareft  the  wall ;  not,  I  am  perfuaded, 
with  i  view  of  faving  their  own  labour, 
by  contracting  the  circumference  of  their 
circuit;  but  from  an  idea  that  the  evolutions 
they  were  performing,  would  be  the  more 
beneficial  to  theix*  fouls,  the  nearer  they 

wer? 


«  1  •'  •  <  ^ 
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t 

w«re  f6  tIie"SatriBd3<$(i(«<'^  Thij^  ctktaK  is 

ftitngtb- df  the  paliierrt  J  ^     ...v.:  }..  .!.'^./ 

Above  the  door  there  is  an  iilfcriptioii; 
bj  which  it,  appears,  th*t,.apy  .perfoarwl^st 
emers  wjth  ajras  ,Uv  ipfe  fa^o,  excomr 
inunicated .,.,-,  . 

.    ^    INGREDIENTES^CUM  ARMli  SUNi"!  !i  I 

'   There  arcf'alfo.'the^fe^fergfrdenuricUtiofis 
againft  thofe  who  carfy'aVay  the  toatlleft 

»  .     •    .  >        .       - 

patticle'  of  tlie  ftbne  and  iriortar  beldhging 
to  this  Chapel.'  The  advenmre  oJF  thd 
but-nt  breeches,  and*  othtrs  of  a  fiintlar 
hature,  which  are  indiiftrioufly  cifculated^ 
have  contributed  as  much  as  apy  dcnuri* 
ciation,  to  prevent  fuch  attempts,  Mad  It 
not  been  for  the  impreflions  they  make,  fa  ' 
great  was  the  eagernefs  of  the  multitude 
to  be  poffefled  of  any  portion  of  this  little 
edifice,  that  the  whole  was  in  danger  of 
being  carried  away;  not  by  angels,  but 
piecemeal  in  the  pockets  of  the  pilgrims. 

The 
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inw.H0lgr  Ht>u6;i9)(iivi^,  wlthiof  iota 
nra  unaiual  p(niioiia>  ihj'  a  kind  of  grate* 
work  of  filver.  Tb^.^lfion  towards  the 
Weft  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole : 
thalt  to  the  Eaft  is  cillcd  the  Sati^uary.  la 
the  larger  dkifion,^  which  may  he  confi* 
dered  as  tha  matti  bo^y  of  the  houfe,  the 
walls  are  left  bare,  to  fhew  the  true  origi- 
nal fdiric  oil  Nwarjrtfe  ffeww.  Tbcfi?  ftpnes, 
which  bear  fu&iPia  ilr6ng  relemblance  to 
biipks,  are  hpq^-^a  mamy  places.  I  took 
ttQli^  of  this  jto^^^pjlgrhn,  who  entered 
with  us;  :he  i9]^i{ed» . iayiqg,  ^  Ghe  la  nod 
*\\i2Af\i)iz  J^^vai^  Fsidron  mio,  quefti  muri 
««  foajD  piufilidi  degji  Appenini V  At  the 
]Qwer»  pr  wtllern  walU  there  is  a  windowt 
the  iaifie  through  which  ^  the  angel  Gabriel 
c^ered  at  the  Annuiiciation.  The  archi- 
traves  of  this  window  are  covered  with 
filver.  There  are  a  great  number  of  golden 
and  filver  lamps  in  this  Ghapel;  I  did  not 
count  them,  but  I  was  told  there  were  above 

*  Be  not  afraid^  my  good  Sir,  diefe  yfsils  are  more  firm  . 
than  the  Apennines. 

fixty; 


v.  s.    » 
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iSjUi^r;  tme  of  them  Is  a  prefent  froofittt^e 
jcj^ublic  oF  Venice :  It  is  of  goW,  And 
weighs  tl^iirty-feveo  pouads:  fpme  of  tbi^ 
filycr  lamps  weigh  from  one  hjundredand 
twjenty»  *  to  one  hundred  ao4  thirty  pounds^ 
At  the  .uppet  end  qf  the  largeft  ropm  j$ 
s^i  altar,  but  fo  low^,  that  from  it' you 
may  tee  the.  famous  image  which  flands 
over  the  chimney*  in  the  fmall  rpomi  or 
Sanduary^  .  Golden  and  iilver  angels^ 
of  coni&derable  (ize,  kneel  around  lier. 
fome  offering  hearts  of  gold,  enriched 
with  diamonds,  and  one  an  inf^mt  of  pure 
gold.  The  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  isplate^ 
with  filver,  and  adorned  with  crifciifijce8» 
precious  ftonesi  and  votive  gifts  of  varioua 
kixids.  The  iiguxe  of  the  .Virgin  herfelf 
by  no  means  correfponds  with   the  fine 

r 

furniture  of  her  hpufe;  (be  is  a  little  wo^ 
man,  about  four  feet  in  l)tight,  t^kh  the 
features  and  complexidh  of  a  negro*  Of 
all  the  fculptors  that  ever  exifted*  affuredly 
St.  Luke,  by  whom  this  figure  is  faid  to 
have  been  made,  is  the  leftft  of  a  flatterer; 

and 
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and  nothing  can^  be  d  'ftrbnger  proof  6f  iht 
Bicfled  Virgin'^  coAteoipt  fbir  ejeterbal 
beauty^ '  thin  *  h6F  *  being '  fatrsfied '  ivith  this 

rcprefentation  ttf  ner  V  eQ>ccially  if,  as  I  am 

.    '  • »  "^ '     . '  .'  *   '  ' 'i  ''■'*    ^'    ''^ 

inditied  to  believe,   Her  face:  and  *  perfon 

really  refembled  thofe  beautiful  ideas  of 
her,  conveyed  by' the  pencils  of  Raphael^ 
Corregio,  and  Gui^o.  Tlie' figure' of  the 
infant  Jefus,  by  St.  Iiuke^  is'of  a  piece 
\vith  that  of  tlie*  Virgin :'  he  holds  a  large 
golden  globe  in  one  hand,  and  tlie* other  is 
extehded  iii  the  a£t  of  blefling.  Both  figures 
hisive  crowns  on  their  heaids,  enr^lched  with 
diamonds:  thefe  were  prefents  from  Ann 
of  Auftria,  Queen  of  Friance;  Both  arms 
of  the  Virgin  are  inclofed  within  her  robes, 
and  no  part  but  her  face  is  tabe  feen; 
her  drefs  is  mod  magnificent,  but  in  a 
wretched  bad  tafte:  this  is  not  furprifing, 
for  {he  has  no  female  attendant*  She  has 
particular  clothes  for  the  different  feafis 
held  in  honour  of  her,  and,  which  is  not 
quite  fo  decenti  is  always  dreffed  and  un- 
drcffed  by  the  priefts  belonging  to  the  Cha^ 
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3pc|  ^1ier  fobc^'  are  prnaracijtefl  with  all 
kinds  of  precipua ,  ft(?fl'e8>  fJown  to  lfefiili?i& 
-of  her  garment. 


There  is  a  fmall  place  behba  the  Sancr 
tuarji  into  which  we  were  alfo  admitted. 
This  1$^  a  favour  feldom  refufed  to  Ar^anger^s 
of  a  decent  appearance.     In  this  they  ihew 

the  chinjney^    and  fome  other  furoituri;, 

' '  ...  ,  -  * 

which,  they  pretend,  belonged  to  the  Virgin 

when  fhe  lived  at  Nazareth  ^  particularly  a 

'  •  '  ■       ,' 

little  earthen  porringer,  out  of  which  the 
inifant  jxkd  to  eat.  The  pilgrinas  bringpro- 
faries,  little  crucifixes,  ^nd  Agnus  Dei'^, 
which  the  obliging  prieft  fhakffi  for.  half  a 

'     minute  in  this  difli;  after  which,  it  js  be^ 

•  -      *        '     ' 

Heved,  they  acquire  the  virtue  of  curing 
various  difeafes,  aiul  prove  an  excellent  pre- 
ventative  of  all  temptations  of  Satan*  The 
gown  which  the  image  had  on  when  the 
Chapel  arrived  from  Nazareth,  is.  of  red 

i        ,  «  r    ■  •      •       • 

camblet,  and  C2>refuily  kept  in  .  a,  glafs 
ibrine* 


J   ■* 


Above 
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^  Abote  a  licindred  mnff»  are  da3y  fiiid 
in  this  Chapel}  and  in  the  church  in  which 
it  Hands.  The  mufic  we  heard  in  the 
Chapel  was  remarkably  fine.  A  certain 
nnmber  of  the  chaplains  are  eunuchs^  who 
'perform  the  double  duty  of  finging  the 
offices  in  the  choir,  and  iayiiig  tna^s  at  the 
ahar.  The  canonical  law>  which  excludes 
perfons  in  their  fituation  from  the  prieft- 
hoody  is  eluded  by  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
.  pedient,  which  I  fhall  leave  you  to  guefs. 


jewels  and  riches  to  be  feen  at  any 
*totte  time  in  the  Holy  Chapel,  are  of  fmall 
value  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  the  treafury, 
which  is  a  large  room  adjoining  to  the 
^reftry  of  the  great  church.  '  In  the  prefles 
of  ttis  room  are  kept  Ihofe  prefents  which 
Toyal;  noble,  and  rich  bigots  of  all  ranks 

have,  by  oppreflinj;  their  fiibjeds,  and  in- 
juVing  tlieir  families,  fent  to  this  plaice.  To 
enumerate  every  particular,  would  fill  vo- 
lumes.   They  confift  of  various  utenfils, 

and 


»  .v_    - 
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and  ol!li^r  ttiirigs  ih  -filver  and  ^d-j  as 
lamps,  tktiaieiftttiks,'  gdbltts,  trownV,  anii 
crucifixes ;  liiinl)s,  eigles,  ftints,  af)dftl68, 
tthgeb,  ^Tf^in's,  afc'd  htfantt:  then  tWett:  are 
cameosi  pearls,  |;datf^''knd  pretioi^  wttttis 
of  all  kinds,  attd  in  igrb^  li^rtibers.  '■■  "Wfelit 
is  valued  above  all  the^^er  jeweh  tt,  the 
miraculous  pearl>  wherein  they,  aiTert,  that 
Nature  has  giv^n  a  faithful  delineation,  of 
the  Virgin,  fitting  on  a  cloudy  with  the 
infant  Jefus  in  Iher  arms.    I  freely  acknow- 
ledge,  that  I  did  fee  fomeJthing  like  a  wo- 
man with  a  child  in  her  arms;  but  whether 
Nature  intended  this  as  a  portrait  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  not,  I  will  not  lake  upon 
me  to  fay;    yet  I  will  candidly  confefs 
(though,  perhaps,  fome  of  my^  friends  ia 
the  north,    may  think  it  is  faying  too 
much  in  fupport  of  the  Popifh  opinion) 
that  the  figure  in  this  pearl  bore  as  great 
a  likenefs  to  fome  pidures  I  have  feen  of 
the  Virgin,  as  to  any  female  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

There 
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, ,.  There  was  sot  room  in  the  preffes  of* 

tbe  txcafury, ,  to  hold ,  all .  the  iilyer  pieces 

which  have,  been  prefente^  to  the  Virgin* 

^Sevxxal,  other .  preffea  in  the  rjy^yy,  they 

,told.  US,  -w^e  fcopipl^tely ,  foil, .  and  they 

TD^HiP  oflfer  to  ihew^hem;  |>ut  Qur  curiofity 

".  •  ^ 

.was  already  fatiarted* . : 


■       f        w 


r         ' 


It*  is  faidi  that  tliofe  pieces  arc  pccafion- 
ally  melted  down,  by  his  HpKneis,  for  the 

ufe  of  the  State;   arid  alfo,  that  the  moft 

"   .    *^     ■       1 

precious  of  the  jewels  are.  picked  put^  and 

f.  «-  .  '         ,     ^     ♦     , 

fold  for  the  fame  purpofe,  falfe  floines  being 
fub(lituted  in  their  room.  This  isi  an  affair 
entirely  between  the  Virgin  and  the  Pope: 
if  fhe  does,  not,  I  know  no  other  perfon 
vhp  has  a  right  to  complain. 


1  ' 


\ 


.   t 


(■t     ri-1^  ^        . 
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*  ■  • 

t 

Lorettd. 

PILGRIMAGES  to  Lorctto  are  not 
fo  frequent  with  foreigners,  or  with 
Italians  pf  fortune  and  diftindioni  as  for« 
merly;  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  thofe* 
who   make  this  journey  now,  are  poor 
people,  who  depend  for  their  maintenance 
on  the  charity,  they  receive  on  the  road% 
To  thofe  who  are  of  fuch  a  rank  in  life  as 
precludes  them  from  availing  themfdvet 
of  the  charitable  inHitutions  for  the  main* 
teoaace.of  pilgrims,  fuch  journies  ar6dt« 
tended  with  expence  and  Inconveniency; 
and   I  am:informed,  that  fathers  and  huf* 
bands,    in   moderate  or  confined  circum^ 
Hances,    are    frequently  brought  to    difr 
agreeable  dilemmas,  by  the  rafli  vows  of 
g^oing  to  Loretto,   which  their  wives  or 
daughters  are  apt  to  make  on  any  fuppofed 
deliverance  from   danger.     To  refufe,  is 
Vol.  L  a  a  con- 
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confidcred,  by  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
as  cruel,  and  even  impious ;  and  to  grant, 
is  ofteii  Jngbly  diftrefling,  ^artieularly  to 
fuch  buibands  as,  from  affedion,  or  any 
ctfier  ifaotive,  do  not  choofe  that  their  wives 
&oidd  be  loBg  out  of  ib^ir  fi<ght«    But  the 
pcor,  j^ho  wi:t  maiisKafin^  during   their 
^hble  joQrney,  ianid  i):ive  inothing  m6tt 
jiiari:  a-  bare  maiitteflante  to  ^^d  if&m 
their  bebour  ^  iiame,:  tx)r  tketti  a  jdUtn^  16 
iiOtietto.i&  a  .partyiof  plTOfitrrey  a^  «^b)l  ^ 
ibsrcAioskf   and  by  :mQoh  the  G^ft  g^ree^ 
able,  fioad  ..they  jcah  .  ta'ke  to  heii^ii^.    '!%» 
IflBih^.ra.'year  of  guhileei,  thci^e  is  ^  ftt 
piiMfVi  ^puc^arfe  of  ^uilgdms  iof  all  ijnatnla 
im^  rM  jt>f  efeiit,j ;  tbtn,  i« ,  ufoai.     We  iax^ 
feen;  fi.ieir  41a  ithtir  carmages^  a  gteatet 
«urtiber,Qa  ho>ftbj4cfci,\OTicrti.:iOTdei;  xm^ 
jff^^-h  i^iU  Aore  c^mipQii,  on  aflbs.'  Great 
xitlmbers  of  fefloiales  Goone  itk  this  n^maner^ 
Wtk  ^  male,  friend  i^v^ki^g^}(y  them,  as 
^eir  g:^ide  and  ^rbfetfto^;  b^fhe  ;grcateft 
nuinbers  of  bO(th  fc*^,f»e  oniciot.    Whci> 
Ffe  approached  near  Loretto,  the 'rcRBd  was 

.1  ccov^ed 
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crowded  with  them:"  they   generally   kt 
out  before  fun-rifej'and,  having  repofed 
thecnfelves  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  con- 
tinue their  journey  again  in  the  evening* 
They  fing  their  matins^  and  their  even- 
ing hymns,  aloud.     As  many^  have  fine 
Toices  and  delicate  ears,  thofe  votal  con- 
certs have  a  charmmg  effedl  at   a  little 
diftance.     During  the  ftillnefs  of  the  morn- 
ing and   the  evening,  we  were  ferenaded 
with    this   Iblemn  religious  mufic   for  a 
cotifideralDle  part  of  the  road.    The  pil- 
grims on  foot,  as  foon  as  they  enter  the 
Suburbs,  begin  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  which  they  continue  till  they  reach 
'<he  church.     The  poorer  fort  are  received 
into  an  hofpital,  where  they  have  bed  and 
board  for  three  day^. 

The  only  trade  of  Lorettp  confifts  of 
rofaries,  crucifixes,  little  Madonnas,  Agnus 
Oei's,  and  medals,  which  are  manufac- 
tured here,  and  fold  to  pilgrims.  There 
great  number^  of   fliops  full  of  thefe 

A  a  3  commo-  . 
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commodities,  fome  of  them  of  a  high 
price;  but  inBnitcly  the  greater  part  are 
adapted  to  the  purfes  of  the  buyers,  and 
fold  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  evident  poverty 
of  thofe  manufafturers  and  traders,  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  general, 
is  a  fufRcient  proof  that  the  reputation  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto  is  greatly  on  the 
decline. 

In  the  great  church,  which  contains  the 
Holy  Chapel,  are  confeffionals,  where  thp 
penitents  from  every  country  of  Europe 
may  be  confefTed  in  their  own  language, 
priefls  being  always  in  waiting  for  that 
purpofe:  each  of  them  has  a  long  white 
rod  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  touches 
the  heads  of  thofe  to  whom  he  thinks 
it  proper  to  give  abfolution.  They  place 
themfelves  on  their  knees,  in  groupes, 
around  the  cnnfellional  chair;  and  when 
the  Holy  Father  has  touched  their  heads 
vs'ith  the  expiatory  rod,  they  retire,  freed 
from  the  burthen  of  their  fins,  and  with 

renewed 
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renewed  courage   to    begia    a  fre(h   ac- 
count. 

In  the  fpacious  area  before  this  church, 
there  is  an  elegant  marble  fountain,  fup- 
plied  with  water  from  an  adjoining  hill,  by 
an  aqueduft.     Few  even  of  the  raoft  in- 
confiderable  towns  of  Italy  are  without  the 
ufeful   ornament    of    a   public    fountain. 
The  embellifliments  of  fculpture  and  archi- 
tedureare  employed,  with  great  propriety, 
on   fuch    works,    which    are   continually 
in  the  people's  view;   the  air  is  refreftied, 
and  the  eye  delighted,  by  the  ftreams  of 
water  they  pour  forth  ;  a  fight  peculiarly 
agreeable  in  a  warm  climate.     In  this  area 
there   is  alfo  a  ftatue   of    Sixtus  V.,    in 
bronze.     Over  the  portal  of   the   church 
itfelf  19  a  ftatue  of  the  Virgin ;  and  above 
the  middle  gate  is  a  Latin  infcription,  im- 
porting, that  within  is  the  Houfe  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  in  which  the  Word  was 
made  flefti.     The  gates  of  the  church  are 
likewife  of  bronze,  embelliflied  with  baffb 

A  a  3  relievos^ 
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fclievos,  of  admirable  WQrkmanflii|} ;  the 
fubjedts  taken  partly  from  the  Oldy  and 
partly  .from  the  New,  Teftament,  and  divi- 
d^d  into  different  compartments.  As  the 
gates  of  this  church  are  fliut  at  noon^  the 

i 

pilgrims  who  arrive  after  that  time  can 
get  no  nearer  the  Santa  Cafa  than  thefe 
gates,  which  are>  by  this  means,  fome^times 
expofed  to  the  firft  violence  of  that  holy  arr 
dour  which  was  defigned  for  the  Chapel  it- 
felf.  All  the  fculpture  upon  the  gates,  which 
is  withm  reach  of  the  mouths  of  thole  zea* 

■  •  • 

lots,  is,  in  fome  degree,  effaced  by  their 
kifles.  The  murder  of  Abel,  by  his  brother, 
is  upon  a  level  with  the  lips  of  a  perfon  of 
^n  ordinary  fize,  when  kneeling.  Poor 
Abel  has  been  always  unfortunate;  had  he 
been  placed  a  foot  higher,  or  lower,  oa 
the  gate,  he  might  have  remained  there, 
in  fecurity,  for  ages;  but,  in  the  unlucky 
place  that  the  fculptor  has  put  him,  his 
whole  body  has  been  almoft  entirely  kiffed 
uway  by  the  pilgrims  j  whilft  Cain  ftands, 

Uatouche^i 
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vntouchpd,  in  hi$.  origiftal  atuMQj  froWA-^ 
ing  and  fierce  as  ever.  . ;     -  ;;  j 

:  I-  have  raid  ndthirig  of  the  paimingi  to 
be  feen  here,  though  fom«  are  b%&iy 
efte^med,  particularly  two  in  the  Trcafury* 
The  fiibjeft  of  one  of  thefe  is,  the  Virginia 
Nativity,  by  Annibale  Carracci ;  and  of 
the  •  others  a  Holy  Family,  by  RaphaeL 
There-  are  fome  others  of  confiderablc 
raerit,  which  ornament  the  altars  of  the 
great  church.  Thefe  altars,  or  fittle  cha- 
pcb,  of  which  this  fabric  contains  a  great 
number,  are  lined  with  marble,  and  em- 
bclliflied  by  fculpturej  but  nothing  within 
this  church  interefted  me  fo  much  as  the 
iron  grates  before  thofe  chapels,  after  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  made  of  the  fetters 
and'  chains  of  the  Chriftian  flaves,  who 
v^ere  freed  from  bondage  by  the  glorious 
Vidory  of  Lepanto.  Ffom  that  moment 
thefe  iron  grates  commanded  my  attention 
x»orc  than  all  the  golden  lamps  and  candle- 

A  a  4  flicks, 
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fticksy^  and  angels  and  jewels^  of  the  Holy 
Chapel. 

The  ideas  that  rufli  into  one's  mind  on 
htaring  a  cii:cum(lancc  of  this  kind,  are 
fbffeding  beyond  cxprcffipn.  To  think  of 
four  thoufand  of  our  fellow- creatures,  torn 
from  the  fervice  of  their  country  and  the 
arms  of  friendfhip,  chained  to  oars,  fub- 
je£ted  continually  to  the  revilings  of  ene- 
mies, and  every  kind  of  ignominious 
treatment,  at  once,  when^  their  fouls  were 
finking  under  the  weight  of  fuch  accu.mu* 
lated  calamity,  and  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  defpair ;  at  once,  in  one  bleffed 
moment,  freed  from  flavery,  reftored  to 
the  embraces  of  their  friends,  and  enjoying, 
with  them,  all  the  rapture  of  viQory— 
Good  God,  what  a  fcene !  what  a  number 
of  fcenes!  for  the  imagination,  after  glan- 
«ng  at  the  whole,  diflinguifhes  and  feparatcs 
objetSls,  and  forms  a  thoufand  groupes  of 
the  moil  pathetic  kind;  the  fond  recog- 
nition 
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nition  of  old  companions,  brothers  flying 
into  each  other'«  arms,  and  the  ecftacy  of 
fathers  on  the  recovery  of  their  loft  fous. 
Many  fuch  pidures  did  my  fancy  form, 
while  I  flood  contemplating  thofe  grates 
fo  truly  ornamental  of  a  Chriftian  church, 
and  fo  perfe£tly  congenial  with  a  religion 
which  requires  men  to  relieve  the  opprejfed^ 
andfetthe  captive  free.  . 

Happy  if  the  followers  of  that  religion 
had  always  obferved  this  divine  admoni- 
tion. I  fpeak  not  of  thofe  men  who  aflume 
the  name  of  Chriftians  for  the  purpofes  of 
intereft  or  ambition^  but  of  a  more  abfurd 
clafs  of  mankind ;  thofe  who,  believing  in. 
Ghriflianity,  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  to 
a  conduct  and  dodrines  entirely  repugnant 
to  its  nature.  This  abfurdity  has  appeared 
in  the  human  charader  from  the  earliefl: 
ages  of  Chriftianity.  Men  have  difplayed 
unafFeded  zeal,  and  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  and  propagate  the  moft  benevolent 
and  rational  of  all  religions,  by  adions 

worthy 
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worthy  pf  demoM,  a^d  argumente  which, 
fcock  cpumxQn  fep|e. 

The  fame  perfohs  who  praifed  and  ad- 
ihired  the  heavenly  benevolence  of  this 
lentiment,  Bleffed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  fhall  obtain  mercy  ;*  have  thought  it  a 
duty  to  condemn  their  fellow-crealyres  to 
cruel  deaths  for  fpeculative  opinions.  The 
fame  men  who  admired  the  founder  of' 
Chrlftianity  for  gpii^g  about,  qoiUJiauaHy, 
doiog  good,  hay?  jhovght  4  a  4^y  tq 
ipcnd  their  whole  lives  in  c^lls,.  doijog 
nothing. 

And  can  any  thing  be  more  oppofite  to' 
thofe  dark  and  inexplicable  dbdtnnfes,  on 
the  belief  of  which,  according  to  the  con- 
viction of  mdny,  our  falvation  depends,' 
than  this  plain  rule,  Whatfoev'er  ye  "Would 
that  men  fliould  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  td 
to  them  ?  a  rule  fo  pkin,  as  td  be  under-* 
ftood  by  the  moft  fimpfe  and  ignorant  3  antf 
fo  juft,  complete,  and  comprehenfrve,  as  td 
be  ad  mired  by  the  wtfeft  snd  moft-learned.  * 

If 
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If  this  equitable  maxim  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  we  learn  from  the  higheft 
authority  xhd/t  it  is>  whst  becomes  of  all 
thofe  myftcrious  webs,  of  various  textures 
which,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  ^ 
asra,  Popes,  Priefta,  and  many  of  the  kader* 
of  feAafiesx  have  wove  acouod iii 


V     4 
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.  LETTER     XXXIV. 

SpolettQ. 

WE   left  Loretto  after   dinner,   and 
proceeded    throqgh     a    beautiful 
country  to  Macerata>  a  fmall  town>  (ituated 
on  a  hill,  as  the  towns  in  Italy  generally  are. 
We  only  flayed  to  change  horfes,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey  to  Tolentino;  where, 
not  thinking  it  expedient  to  begin  to  afcend 
the  Apennines  in  the  dark,  we  took  up  our 
quarters   at   an    inn,     the     befl   in    the 
place,  but,  by  many  degrees,  the  pooreft 
we  had  feen  in  Italy*     However,  as  it  was 
riot  for   good   eating  or  convenient  bed- 
chambers we  came  to  this  country,  that 
circumftance  affeded  us  very  little.     In- 
deed, the  quantity  of  viduals  prefented  us 
at  fupper,  would  have  been  as  difpleafing 
to  a  perfon  of  Sancho  Pancho's  way  of 
thinking,  on  the  fubjefl:  of  eating,  as  the 
manner  they  were  dreffed  would  have  been 

to. 
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to  a  nicer  fenfualift  in  that  refined  fciende. 
The  latter  circumftance  prevented  our  re- 
gretting the  former ;  atid  although  we  ha^d 
felt  fome  uneafinefs  when  we  were  told 
how  little  provifions  there  were  in  the  houfe, 
the  moment  they  appeared  on  the  table,  we 
were  all  convinced  there  was  more  than 
enough. 

The  poor  people  of  this  inn,  however, 
(hewed  the  utmoft  defire  to  pleafe.  They 
muft  have  unfortunate  tempers  indeed, 
who,  obferving  this,  could  have  fhocked 
them  by  fretfulnefs,  or  an  air  of  diflatif- 
fadion.  Befides,  if  the  entertainment  had 
been  dill  more  homely,  even  thofe  travel- 
lers who  are  accuflomed  to  the  greateft 
delicacies,  might  be  induced  to  bear  it 
with  patience  for  one  night,  from  this 
confideration.  That  the  people  of  the 
place,  who  have  juft  as  good  a  natural 
right  to  the  luxuries    of  life  as   them-^ 

r 

felves,  are  obliged  to  bear  it  always.     No- 

•    -* 

thing   is   more   apt   to  raife   indignation, 
than  to  behold  men  repining  and  fretting, 
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Ml  Account  of  little  kconYemeactt^,  in  ttte 
Swariog  ^  ^ofe  who  are  bearing  mudh 
Ipeattv  ewy  day  with  clicwfulnefs.  There 
ffi  a  muat  of  ieafe,  as  well  as  a  want  oF 
Mi^r^  io  fiK^  t^ehavkmr.  The  only  ufe  of 
cmxiplainitig  of  bafcUhips  to  thofe  who 
cannot  relieve  them,  muft  be  to  obtain 
fympathys  but  if  thofe  to  whom  they  com- 
plain, are  fuffering  the  iame  hardfliips  in 
a  gceater  degree,  what  fymj^atby  cam  ihoft 
Siqpiaers  exped?  They  certainly  fiii4  none*. 

NeKt  morning  we  encountered  the  A|>ea- 
nines.  The  fatigue  of  this  day's  journey 
was  compenfated  by  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  views  among  thofe  mountains.  On 
the  face  of  one  of  the  Jiigheftr  I  remarked 
a  fihall  hut,^  with  a  garden  near  it.  I  was 
told  this  was  Inhabited  by  an  old  infirm 
Hermit.  I  could  opt  underftand  how  a 
perfoo  in  that  condition  could  fi^ramble  up 
and  down  fuch  a  mountain  to  procure  fior 
himfelf  the.  neceffaries  of  life*  I  was  in* 
I  formed^  he  had  4aot  •quitted  his  hermitage 

for 


firtr  fctd^  ytare,  the  ite^hbodring  pfea&nM 
fopplyifeg  hkn  plentifully  with  aliliei'e- 
quires  This  man's  teptitatiott  fot  fkiiiffity 
is  very  great,  and  thofe  who  take  the  trouble 
of  carrying  him  prdvifioiis,  think  ihcto- 
felves  wdl  repaid 'by  his  prayers. 

I  imagine  I  am  acquainted  with  ft  Coun* 
try  where  provifions  are  in  a  greater  plea* 
ty  than  in  the  Apennines;  and  yet  the 
greateft  faint  in  the  nation,  who  fhould 
take  up  his  refidence  on  one  of  its  moun- 
tains^ woiUd  be  in  gr^ at  dar^ger  of  ftafvingt 
if  he  depended  for  his  fuftenance  upon  the 
provifions  that  (hould  be  carried  up  to  hii^ 
in  exchange  for  his  prayers.  , 

There  are  mountains  and  precipices 
among  the  Apennines,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear contemptible  in  the  eyes  even  of  thdft 

•  *     '     .  ' 

who  have  travelled  among  the  Alps;  white, 

,  , .      •  •  •  . 

on  the  other  hand,  thofe  delightful  .plains, 
contained  within  the  bofom  of  the  former, 
are  infiiiitely  fuperior,  in  beauty  and  ferli- 
lity*  to  the  vallies  among  the  latter.  We 
Q  ^       now 
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now  entered  the  rich  province  of  Umbria, 
and  loon  after  arrived  at  Foligno,  a  thriv-> 
ing  town,  in  which  there  is  more  appear- 
ance  of  induftry  than  in  any  of  the  towns 
we  have  feeo  fince  we  left  Ancona;  there 
are  confiderable  ipanufadiures  of  paper, 
cloth,  and  filk.  In  a  convent  of  Nuns, 
is  a  famous  pidure  by  Raphael,  generally 
vifited  by  travellers,  and  much  admired  by 
connoifleurs. 

4 

I 

The  fituation  of  this  town  is  peculiarly 
happy.  It  ftands  in  a  charming  valley,  laid 
out  in  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  interfered 
by  mulberry  and  almond  trees,  and  water- 
ed by  the  river  Clitumnus;  the  view  ter- 
minating on  one  fide  by  hills  crowned  with 
cities,  and  on  the  other  by  the  loftieft 
mountains  of  the  Apennines.  I  never  ex- 
perienced fuch  a  fudden  and  agreeable 
change  of  climate,  as  on  defcending  from 
thofe  mountains,  in  many  places,  at  pre- 
fent,  covered  with  fnow,  to  this  pleafant 
valley  of  Umbria. 

*9  Where 
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"Where  .wefteri).  gales  eternally  refide, 
.  And  all  the  feafbns  lavifli  all  their  pride. 

From   Foligho  td  Vfcne,  the  road  lies 
through  this  fine  phiti.    A  little  before  ydu 
t  come  to  the   poft-houfe  at  Vene,  on  the 
right  hand  there  is  a  little  btiilding;  the 
front,  ,which  looks  lo  the  valley,  is  adorned 
.  with  fix  Corinthian  pillars ;  the  two  in  the 
,  middle  enriched  by  a  laurel  foliage :  ori 
,  one  fide,  is  a  crucifix  in  baflb  relievo,  with 
Vine  branches  curling  around  it.     On  this 
,  building,  there  are  fome  infcriptions  which 
mention  the  refurreSlion.    Some,  who  think 
the  architedUre  too  fine  for  thtf  firft  ages 
of  Chriftianity,  and  the  Temple  too  old 
to  have  been  built    fince  the   revival  of 
that  art,  have  coiljedured,  that  this  little 
edifice  is  antique,  and  originally  ere&ed  by 
rthe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Umbria,  as  a 
,  temples  in  honour  of  the  river  God  Cli* 
tumhus;  but,  at  fome  fubfequent  period, 
converted  into  a  Ghriftian  chapel,  and  the 
crucifix  and   infcriptions  added  after  its 
confecration.   Othcfr  very  refpedatle  judges 
.     Vol.  L  B  b  think. 
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think,  the  ftyle  of  architecture  is  by  no 
means  pure,  but  adulterated  by  meretrici- 
ous ornament,  and  worthy  enough  of  the 
firft  ages  of  Chriftianity. 

Mr.  Addifon  has  given  many  quotation^ 
from  the  Latin  poets  in  honour  of  this 
river,  all  of  which  countenance  the  pO' 
pular  opinion  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  water.  The  breed  of  white  cattle, 
which  gave  fuch  a  reputation  to  the  river, 
ftill  remains  in  this  country.  We  faw 
many  of  them  as  we  pafled,  fome  caSlk 
white,  but  the  greateft  numbers  of  a  wiutiih 
grey.  The  common  people  ftill  retain  tl^ 
ancient  opinion,  with  refpe^t  to  the  effeft 
of  the  water.  Spoletto,  the  capital  of  Um- 
bria,  is  Ctuated  on  a  high  rock,  the  af- 
cent  to  which  is  very  fteep  on  all  fides. 
This  town  retains  little  appearance  of  its 
ancient  importance.  Keyfler  feys,  that, 
like  other  paltry  towns  in  Italy,  it  eKhibifs 
bombaftic  inferiptions  concerning-  its  an- 
tiquity, and  many  trivial  occurrences 
%hich   have   happened   there  j    the   only 

infaiption. 
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itfcfcriptipnj  hpwi6yer$  which  he  quQtes»  and 
the  only  ooe  which  I  faw,  i$  that  ovfir  the 
Porta  di  Fuga»  from  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian  army  is  fuppo&d  to  faavis  been  re- 
puted. 

ANNIBAL 

CjESIS  At)  THRASYMENUM  ROMANIS 

t;]^9£ltf  RQMaM  iNFENSO  AGMINB  PETENS, 

SPOLETQ  ^A^J^A  SUORyi^  CLADE  JipPULSUS, 

INSJjGNI  FPGA  PpRTiE-NOMEN  FECIT*. 

I  c^n^Qt  perceive  any  thing  bombafiic  in 
this(  Livy  mentions  the  fad  id  his  twenty^ 

fecood  hook>  in  the  following  terms: 

.1 
AnnibaJ  refto  itinjcre  per  Umbriam  ufque  ad 

Spoletum  venity  inde  quum  perpopulato  agro 

urbem  oppugnare  adortus  eflet^  cum  magna 

^asde  fgorum   repulfus,  conjed^ns   ex  unius 

cploniae  baud  nimis  profperd  tentat?^  viribus 

quanta  moles  Romanx  urbis  eflctt. 

•  '  If 

*  Hannibal,  having  defeated  the  Romans  at  Thrafyitieney 
and  marching  his  army  t^  Rome,  was  repulftd  from  Spo« 
letto  with  great  Haughter.  The  memor^e  flight  of  the 
Carthaginians  g^ve  jia^ne  to  this  gajte. 

-f  Hannibal  marched  ftrait  through  Umbria  to  Spoletto, 
'and  after  having  laid  the  country  wafle,  #hen  he  began  to 

B  b  2  attack 
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If  the  inhabitants  of  the  greateft  capital 
in  the  world  had  equal  authority  for  their 
anceftors  having  repulfed  fuch  a  general  as 
Hannibal,  would  they  not  be  inclined  to 
receive  it  as  truth,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to 
the  lateft  pofterity  ? 

This  town  is  ftill  fupplied  with  water,  by 
means  of  an  antique  aquedudl,  one  of  the 
mod  entire»  and  the  higheft  in  Europe. 
In  the  centre,  where  the  height  is  greateft, 
there  is  a  double  arcade;  the  other  arches 
diminish  in  height,  as  they  recede  from  it, 
towards  the  floping  fides  of  the  two  moun- 
tains which  this  magnificent  work  unites. 

In  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  pidure  of  the 
Virgin  by  St.  Luke ;  but  we  had  already 
feen  fufBcient  fpecimens  of  this  faint^s  abi- 
lities, as  a  fculptor  and  a  painter,  and  we 
had  not  the  leafl:  curiofity  to  fee  any  more. 

attack  the  town,  he  was  beat  ofF,  with  great  flavghter  of  hit 
foldiers.  Such  a  check  from  an  inconfiderable  colonyt 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  refleft  on  the  difficulties  he 
muft  encounter  in  fubduing  the  Kootan  republic. 
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X  E  T  T  E  R     XXXV. 

Rome. 

LEAVING  Spoletto,  we  pafled  over  the 
higheft  of  the  Apennines,  and  then 
defcended  through  a  foreft  of  olive-treest 
to  the  fruitful  valley  in  which  Terni  is 
lituated,  on  the  river  Nera.,  It  was  former- 
ly called  Interamna,    on  account  of  its 
fianding  between  two  branches  of  that  river. 
The  valley  which  ftretches  from  this  town 
to  Terniy  is  exuberantly  fertile,  being  fine- 
ly ex  pofed  to  the  fouth  fun,  and  watered 
by  the  Nera,    which,    by   its   beauteous 
windings,  divides  the  plain  into  peninfulas 
of  various  fliapes.    The  Emperor  Tacitus, 
and  his  brother  Florianus,  were  natives  of 
Terni ;  but  the  greateft  pride  of  that  city 
is,  its  having  given  birth  to  Tacitus  the 
Hiftorian. 

I  am  almoft  aftiapied  to  tell  ypu,  that  ^e 
did  pot  go  to  fee  the  famous  cataraA,  near 

Bb  3  this 
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this  town,  which  is  ufually  vifited  by  tra- 
vellers,  and  which,  by  all  accounts^  is  fo 
worthy  of   their  ciiriofity.      Innifmerable 
ftreams  from  the  higheft  Apennines,  meet- 
ing in  one  channel,  form  the  river  Velino, 
which    flows    placidljr,     for    fotaie    time, 
through  a  plkin  almoft  iibriiontal,  and  af- 
terwards, when  the  fiver  bfeconies  mortf 
rapid  by  <he  cbnlf acting  ind  floping  6f 
the  channel,  the  plain  tetttinirtes  of  a  fud:^ 
den  in  a  precipice  ttree  hundred  fdei  hlghj 
over  vvtiich,  the  ti^tt  taking,  diflies  ^tt 
iuch  violence  againft  thfe  rocky  bottom, 
that  k  vaft  cloud    of   watery  fliibke   li 
raifed  all  around.     The  river  Velino  doH 
not  long  furvi^e  the    fall,   but    broken, 
groaning,  and  foanling,  foon  finiihes  hi3 
courie  in  the  Nera.     Mr.  Addifon  is  of 
opinion,  that  Virgil  had  this  gulph  in  his 
eye  when  he  defcribed  tlie  jplace  in  the 
middle  of  Italy,  through  i^hicti  the  Fui^ 
Aledo  defcended  into  Tartarus. 

A  very  heavy  rain  which  fell  while  we 
were  at  Tferfiij  the  fiitiguc  and  diflSculty  of 

climbing 
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climbing  up  the  Monte  di  Marmore,  from 
whence  this  fall  appears  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage, apd  our  impatience  to  be  at  Rome,  . 
prevented  us  from  feeing  that  celebrited 
catarad,  which  we  regretted  the  lefs,  as- 
we  had  frequently  feen  one  of  the  fame 
kind  in  Scotland^  about  twelve  miles  above 
Hamilton,  at  a  place  called  Corace^  where 
the  river  Clyde,  falling  perpendicular  from 
a  vaft  height^  produces  the  fame  effeds* 
in  every  refped,  unlefs,  that  he  outlives 
the  accident,  and  continues  his  courfe  for 

near"  fifty  miles  before  he  joins  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

The  diftance  from  Terni  to  Narni  is 
about  feveh  miles;  the  road  is  uncommon* 
ly  good,  and  the  country  on  each  (ide 
delightful.  When  we  came  near  Narni, 
While  the  chaifes  proceeded  to  the  town, 
I  walked  to  take  a  view  of  the  bridge  of 
Auguftus*  This  ftately  fabric  is  wholly  of 
marble,  and  without  cement,  as  many  other 
antique  buildings  are.     Only  one  of  the 

B  b  4  arches 
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arches  remains  entire,  which  is  the  firft  on 
the  fide  of  the  river  where  1  was  J  under  it 
there  was  no  water ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide.  The  next  arch,  belpw 
which  the  river  flows,  is  twenty  feet  wider, 
and  has  a  confiderable  flope,  being  higher 
on  the  fide  next  the  firft  arch,  than  on  that 
next  the  third.  The  remaining  two  archies 
are,  in  every  refpedl,  fmaller  than  the  two 
firft.  What  could  be  the  reafon  of  fuch 
ungraceful  irregularity  in  a  work,  in  other 
refpeds  fo  magnificent,  and  upon  which 
&>  much  labour  and  expence  n^uft  have  been 
beftowed,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, whetl^er  there  were  originally  four 
arches,  or  only  three;  for  that  which  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  bafis  from 
which  the  two  lefler  arches  fprupg,  is 
thought  by  others,  Jo  be  the  remains  of  a 
fquare  pillar,  raifed  fpme  time  after  thp 
Jjridge  wa§  built,  tp  fuppprt  the  middle  qf 
the  third  arch  J  which,  on  tl^e  fijppofition 
tjiat  there  were  bijt  three,  muft  have  been 
of  a  very  extraordinary  vvidth. 

This 
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This  fabric  18  ufually  called  Auguftus's 
Bridge,  and  Mr.  Addifon  thinks  that  with- 
out  doubt  Martial  alludes  to  iu  in  the 
nihety-fecond  Epigram  of  the  feventb 
book;  but  fome  other  very  judicious  tra^ 
Tellers  imagine)  it  is  the  remains  of  an 
aquedui^t  becaufe  thofe  arches  joined  two 
iQbuQtains,  and  are  infinitely  higher  thaa 
was  neceflary  for  a  bridge  over  the  little 
river  which  flows  under  them.  It  has  alfo 
been  fuppofed,  not  without  great  appear- 
ance of  probability,  that  this  fabric  was 
originally  intended  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
both. 

As  the  rain  ftill  continued,  my  curiofity 
tp  fee  this  fine  ruin  procured  me  a  fevere 
drenching:  this  I  received  with  due  refig« 
pation,  as  a  punifhment  for  haying  beea 
intimidated  by  rain^  from  vifiting  the  fini; 
^  cafcade  at  Terni.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty I  got  up  the  hill,  by  a  path  which  I 
thought  was  fhorter  and  eafier  than  the 
^igh  road;  this  unfortunately  led  to  no 

gate. 
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gate^  At  ladi  faoweteri  I  obfervcd  a  brol:eQ 
part  df  the  walU  oret*  which  I  immcAnXilf 
ddtnbsred  into  the  toWn^  Manial  take» 
Aotke  of  the  diffioalty  of  aicccfs  to  thi» 

IfJarhia,  fulphurcoquam  gofgftecandiduiammi 
Gitcuit,  aiKipiti  Vix  adcunda  Jugo  ♦. 

The  town  itfelf  is  very  poor,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  It  boafts,  however,  of  being 
the  native  city  of  the  Emperor  Nervai  and 
fome  other  celebrated  men. 

I'he  road  frofh  ^3farnI  t6  the  poft-houfe 
at  Otricoli)  is  exceeding  rough  and  motm^* 
tainous.  This  is  a  very  poor  village,  but 
advantageouily  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground. 
Between  this  and  the  Tiber,  at  fome  little 
diftance  from  the  road,  there  is  k  confider-  - 
able  ttad  of  ground,  covered  with  many 
ioofe  antique  fragments  and  vaults:  tbefe 
are  generally  conHdered  as  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  CcriCulum.     We  paded  along  this 

*  Narit«i  fitrroanded  by  ft  /olphaftoua  itrtim  and  dan- 
jrejous  cHSs,  which  render  it  almoft  inacceffible* 

road 


I' 
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road  early  in  the  motning^  and  weife  cnfer*« 
tained^  great  p4rt  of  the  wky,  with  vocal 
mufic  frtoh  the  pilgrims,  feVcral  hbrded 
of  whom  we  met  near  this  place,  on  their 
return  from  Rome,  wliere  they  had  been 
on  account  of  the  jubilee. 

The  ofily  place  of  note  between  Oiritoti 

And  Kotn6i  is  Civitii  Gaftelktia.  Tirhi  i^ 
the  laft  town  6f  thti  -province  of  tlmbria^ 
and  CJiftfcllatia  the  firft  of  arlcietit  Latiutt, 
cdtning  to  Rome  by  the  Flartiinian  way. 
CaftcUiiia  is  cotifidefed,  by  itiany  antiqua- 
rians, as  the  Fefcenniiim  of  the  ancients ;  i 
Xchpolmafter  of  which,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Livy,  by  an  unexampled  inftance  of 
wickednefei  betrayed  a  number  of  the  fons' 

of  the  principal  citizens  into  the  power  of 

» 

the  Di^^or  Camillus,  at  that  time  be->- 
fieging  the  place.    The  generous  Romani 

eqmilly  abhorring  the  treachery  and  ther 
traitor,  ordered  this  bafe  man  to  be  firip^ 
ped,  to  have  his  hands  tied  behind,  and  to 
1^  delivered  over  to  the  boys,  who^  armed 

3  with 
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with  rods,  beat  him  back  to  FefceDniumt 
and  delivered  him  up  to  their  parents^  to 
be  ufed  as  they  flxould  think  he  deferved. 

Qvita  Caftellana  (lands  upon  a  high  rock^ 
and  muft  formerly  have  been  a  place  of 
great  ftrength,  but  is  now  in  no  very  flou- 
riflbing  condition.  Many  of  the  towns  I 
have  mentioned,  lying  on  the  road  to^ 
Rpme,  by  the  Flaminian  way,  have  fuf* 
fered>  at  different  periods,  more  than  thofe 
of  any  other  part  of  Italy,  by  the  inroads 
pf  Vifigoths  and  Huns,  as  well  as  by  fomc 
iucurfions  pf  a  later  date» 

This,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  only  coun- 
try  in  the  world,  where  the  fields  become 
more  defolate  as  you  approach  the  capital. 
After  having  traverfed  the  cultivated  and 
fertile  vallies  of  Umbria,  one  is  affeficd 
with  double  emotion  at  beholding  the 
deplorable  ftate  of  poor  negle^ed  Latium* 
For  feveral  pofts  before  you  arrive  at  Rome» 
few  villages,  little  cultivation,  and  fcarcely 
any  inhabitants,  are  to  be  feen.    In  the 

Campania 
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^f 


Campania  of  Rome,  formerly  the  beft 
cultivated  and  bed  peopled  fpot  in  the 
if^orld,  no  houfes,  no  treea,  no  incloAires^ 

«  •  ^ 

nothing  but  the  fcattered  ruins  of  templet 
and  tombs,  prefenting  the  idea  of  a  country 
depopulated  by  a  peftilence.  All  is  motion- 
lefs,  filent,  and  forlorp« 


In  the  midft  of  thefe  defertdd  fields,  the 
ancient  Miftrefs  of  the  Worfd  rears  her 
liead  in  melancholy  majefty. 


.^      Vtf,yf  QF  SOCIETY  AKD 


LETTER     XXXVI. 


Rome« 


YOU  win  not  ht  furpr^fed  at  my  fileificc 
for  fome  weeks  paft.    On  arriving  at 

^ol^e^s  AS  M  IR^opie^  we  ;^re  ^^om^ljfM^Qi 
enough  to  indqjgc  o^r  own  cwipfyty  Ypry 
amply,  before  we  gratify  that  of  our 
friends  in  any  degree*  My  firft  care  was 
to  wait  on  the  Prince  Guiftiniani,  for 
whom  we  had  letters  from  Count  Mahoni» 
the  Spanifh  ambaflador  at  Vienna,  to  whofe 
niece  that  Prince  is  married.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  politenefs  and  attention  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  have  Ihewn.  He 
waited  immediately  on  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton, and  infifted  on  taking  us,  in  his 
own  carriage,  to  every  boufe  of  diftinftion. 
Two  or  three  hoars  a  day  were  fpent  in 
this  ceremony*    After  being  once  prefented, 

no 
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no' fairther  inUodu^toii  or  invitation  h 

aeceflary. 

.•  '  • 

Our  mornings  are  generilly  /pent   Ia 

viftting  the  aniiquities,  and  the  pAintings 

in  the  palaces.     On  thpfe  occanooa  we  <aie 

accompanied  by  M^*  Byreai  |t  genjlenwui  vi 

*  *  * 

probity,  kpQwledge,  apd  real  tafte.     W)c 

, generally  pafs  two  or  three  hour^  ewery 

eveniug  at  the  Converfazioms ;  I  ipe^ifi 

the  plural  number,  for  we  are  foweiimss 

at  feveral  in  the  fame  evening.     It  frc^ 

queotly  happens,   that  three  or  four,  or 

more,  of  the  nobility,  have  thefe  alTemblies 

at  the  fame  time ;  and  almoll  all  the  cooi- 

|>any  of  a  certain  rank  in  Roxne  make  It  ^ 

point,  if  they  go  to  any,  to  go  to  4II 5  fi> 

ihat,   although  there  is  a  great  deal  of 

buftle,  and  a  continual  chauge  of  place, 

there  is  fcarcely  any  change  of  company, 

or  any  variation  in  the  amufement,  except 

what  the  change  of  place  occafions:  but 

this  circumftance  alone  is  often  found  an 

ufeful  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  a  tedious 

evening; 
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^eyening;  for  .when  the  company  find  m 
great  amufement  in  one  place^  they  fly  lo 
another)  in  hopes  they  may  be  better  en- 
tertained. Thefe  hopes  are  generally  dif-» 
appointed;  but  that  does  not  prevent  them 
from  trying  a  third,  and  a  fourth';  and 
although  to  whatever  length  the  experi- 
ment is  pufhed,  it  always  terminates  in 
new    difappointments,    yet,    at  laft,    the 

evening  is  difpatched;  and,  without  this 
locomotive  refource,  I  have  feen  people  in 
^danger  of  difpatching  themfelves.  This 
bnftle,  and  running  about  after  obje^s 
which  give  no  permanent  fatisfadion,  and 
without  fully  knowing  whence  we  came, 
or  whither  we  are  going,  you'll  fay,  is  a 
mighty  filly  bufinefs.  It  is  fo  i — and,  after 
all  the  fwelling  importance  that  fome  people 
aflume,  Pray  what  is  human  life  ? 

Having  told  you  what  five  or  fix  Con- 
verfazionis  are,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give 
you  fome  idea  what  one  is.  Thefe  afiem- 
blies  are  always  in  the  principal  apartment 

of 
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of  the  palace,  which  is  generally  on  the 
iecond^  but  fometimes  on  the  third  floor. 
It  18  not  always  perfedly  cafy  to  find  this 
apartment,  becaufe  it  fometimes  happens 
that  the  ftaircafe  is  very  ill  lighted.  On 
entering  the  hall,  where  the  footmen  of 

the  company  are  affembled,  your  name  is 
pronounced  aloud,  by  fome  fervants  of  the 
family,  and  repeated  by  others,  as  you 
walk  through  feveral  rooms*  Thofe  whofe 
names  aire  not  known,  are  announced  by 
the  general  denomination  of  i  Cavalieri 
Foreftieri,  or  Inglefi,  as  you  pafs  through 
the  different  rooms»  till  you  come  to  that 
in  which  the  company  are  affembled,  where 
you  are  received  by  the  mafter  or  miftrefs 
of  the  houfe,  who  fits  exaftly  within  the 
door  for  that  purpofe.  Having  made  a 
fljort  compliment  there,  you  mix  with  the 
company,  which  is  fometimes  fo  large,  that 
none  but  the  ladies  can  have  the  conve- 
niency  of  fitting.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  fize  and  number  of  the  rooms  in 
the  Italian  palaces,  it  frequently  happens 
Vol.  L  C  c  that 
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that  the  company  are  fo  prefled  together, 

that  you  can  with  difficulty  move  from  one 

room    to    another.      There    always  is  a 

greater  number  of  men  than  women ;  no 

lady  comes  without  a  gentleman  to  hand 

her.     This  gentleman,  who  adls  the  part  of 

Cavaliero  Serventc,  may  be  her  relation 

in  any  degree,  or  her  lover,  or  both.    It  is 

allowed  him  to  be  connefted   with  her  in 

any   way  but   one — he    muft  not  be  her 

hufband.     Familiarities  between  man  and 

wife  are  dill  connive^  at  in  this  country 

however,  provided  they  are  carried  on  in 

private ;  but  for  a  man  to  be  feen  hand  in 

hand  with  his  wife,  in  public,  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

At  Cardinal  Berni's  siflembly,  which  is 

ufually  more  crowded  than  any  in  Rome,  the 

company  are  ferved  with  coflFee,  lemonade, 

and  iced  confedions  of  various  kinds;  but 

this  cuftom  is  not  univerfal.     In  fhort,  at  a 

Converfazione,  you  have  an  opportunity  of 

feeing  a  cumber  of  well-dreffed  people,  you 

fpeak 


»   V-  '  *  • 
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fpeak  a  few  words  to  thofe  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  you  bow  to  the  reft,  and  enjoy  the 
happinefs  of  being  fqueezed  and  prefled 
among  the  beft  company  in  Rome.  I  do 
not  know  what  more  can  be  faid  of  thefe 
affemblies;  only  it  may  be  neceflary,  to 
prevent  miftakes,  to  add,  that  a  Conver- 
fazione  is  a  place  where  there  is  no  con- 
verfation.  They  break  up  about  nine 
o'clock,  all  but  a  fmall  feledl  company, 
who  are  invited  to  fupper.  But  the  prefent 
race  of  Romans  are  by  no  means  fo  fond  of 
convivial  entertainments,  as  their  prede- 
(ceflbrs.  Th€  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
nobility  difplays  itfelf  now  in  other  articles 
than  the  luxuries  of  the  table :  they  gene- 
rally dine  at  home^  in  a  very  private  man- 
ner. Strangers  are  feldom  invited  to 
dinner,  except  by  the  foreign  ambaffadors. 
The  hofpitality  of  Cardinal  Berni  alone 
makes  up  for  every  deficiency  of  that 
nature.  There  is  no  ambaffador  from  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  at  Rome,  but  the 
Englifli   feel   no  want  of  one.     If  the 

C  c  2  French 
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French  Cardinal  had  been  inftruded  by  hU 
court  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  them, 
he  could  not  be  more  fo  than  he  is.    No- 
thing can  exceed  the  elegant  magnificence 
of  his  table,  nor  the  fplendid  hofpitality 
in  which  he  lives.    Years  have  not  impair- 
ed the  wit  and  vivacity  for  which  he  was 
diftingui(hed  in  his  youth;  and  no  man 
could  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  French 
nation  to  fuperior  poUtenefs,  better  than 
their  ambaffador  at  Rome. 

There  are  no  lamps  lighted  in  the  ftreets 
at  night  j  and  all  Rome  would  be  ia  Uttei 
darknefs,  were  it  not  for  the  candles,  which 
the  devotioaof  individual*  fometimes  place 
before  certain  ftatues  of  the  Virgin.    Thofc 
appear  faintly  glimmering  at  vaft  intervals, 
like  ftars  in  a  cloudy  night.    The  lackeys 
carry  dark  lanthotns  behind  the  carriages 
of  people  of  the  firft*  diftinaion.     The 
Cardinals,  and  other  Ecclefiaftics,  do  not 
choofe  to  have  their  coaches  feen  before 
the  door  of  every  houfe  they  vifit.    In  the 

midft 
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midft  of  this  darknefs,  you  will  naturally 
pondud^  that  amorous  affignations  in  the 
flreets  are  not  unfrequeot  among,  the  in« 
ferior  people.  When  a  carriage,  with  a 
ianlbom  behind  it,  accidentally  comes  near 
a  couple  who  do  not  wifh  to  be  known^ 
pne  of  them  calls  out,  **  Yolti  la  lanterna,*' 
and  is  obeyed  j  the  carriage  paffing  with- 
out farther  notice  being  taken.  Venus,  as 
you  know,  has  always  been  particularly 
refpciied  at  Rome,  on  account  of  her  amour 
with  Anchifes. 


Genus  unde  Latinum 


Albanique  patres,  atque  alca  moenia  Romae\ 

The  Italians,  in  general,  have  a  remark- 
able air  of  gravity,  which  they  prefer ve 
even  when  the  fubjed  of  tbeir  converfation 
is  gay.  I  obferved  fomething  of  this  at 
Venice,  but  I  think  it  is  much  ftronger  at 
Rome.  The  Roman  ladies  have  a  languor 
in  their  countenances,  which  promifes  as 

*  Hence  the  famM  Latian  line,  and  fenates  come. 
And  the  proud  triumphs,  and  the  tow'rs  of  Rome.  Pitt. 

Ccs  much 
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much   fenfibility  as   the  brifk  look  of  the 
French ;  and,  without  the  volubility  of  the 
latter,  or  the  franknefs  of  the  Venetian 
women,  they  feem  no  way  averfe  to  form 
connexions  with  ftrangers.     The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was    prefented    to    a  beautiful 
young  lady  at  one  of  the  affemblies.    In 
the  courfe  of  converfation  he  happened  to 
fay,  That  he  had  heard  fhe  had  been  mar- 
ried very  lately.*    She  anfwered  with  pre* 
cipitation,  *'  Signor  (i — ma  mio  marito  e^ 
**  uno  Vecchio*/'  She  then  added,  fhakiog 
her  head,  and  in  a  moil  affecting  tone  of 
voice,    **  O  fantiffima  Virgine  quanto  e 
*^  Vccchiof!'' 

*  Yes,  my  Lord,— bot  my  hufband  is  an  old  mail. 
*:       +0  holy  Virgin,  how  exceeding  old  he  is ! 
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LETTER     XXXVII. 

Rome. 

AUTHORS  differ  very  much  in 
opinion  with  refpedt  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  which  Rome  contained  at  the 
period  when  it  was  moft  populous.  Some 
accounts  make  them  feven  millions,  and 
others  a  flill  greater  number.  Thefe  feem 
all  to  be  incredible  exaggerations.  It  is 
not  probable,  that  what  is  properly  called 
the  city  of  Rome,  ever  extended  beyond 
the  wall  built  by  Belifarius,  after  he  had 
de  feated  the  Goths.  This  wall  has  been 
frequently  repaired  fince,  and  is  ftill  (land- 
ing j  it  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles 
in  circuit,  which  is  nearly  the  fize  that 
Rome  was  of,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
days  of  Vefpafian.  Thofe  who  afTert,  ihit 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  J 
when  it  was  moft  populous,  coil 
exceed  a  million,  exclufive  of  fla 

Cc4  > 
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thought  moderate  in  their  calculation;  but 
when  we  confider  that  the  circumference  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  either  Paris  or  London ;  that  the 
Campus  Martius,  which  is  the  bed  built 
part  of  modern  Rome,  was  a  field,  without 
a  houfe  upon  it,  anciently;  and  that  the 
rifing  ground,  where  St.  Peter's  church  and 
the  Vatican  (land,  was  no  part  of  old  Rome; 
it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  ever 
Rome  could  boaft  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
For  my  own  part,  if  the  wall  of  Belifariiis 
is  admitted  as  the  boundary  of  the  ancient 
city,  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  have,  at  any 
time,  contained  above  five  or  fix  hilndred 
thoufand,  without  fupppfing  the  matters  of 
the  world  to  have  been  the  worft  lodged 
people  in  it. 

But  if,  in  the  computations  above  men- 
tioned, the  fuburbs  are  included ;  if  thofe 

who  lived  without  the  walls  are  cohfidercd 

as  inhabitants;   in  that  cafe  there  will  be 

room  enough  for  any  number,  the  limits  of 

the  fuburbs  not  being  afcertained. 

The 
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The  buildings  immediately  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  which  were  conne(2edly 
continued'  fo  as  to  merit  the  name  o£ 
fuburbs*  were  certainly  of  ykfi  extent  i 
and  with  thofe  of  the  town  itfelf,  muft 
have  contained  a  prodigious  number  of  pa>» 
pie.  By  a  calculatioij  made  by  Mr.  Byres, 
the  Circus  Maximus  was  of  fufficient  iize 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufand  fpediators ;  and  we  are  told  by 
the  Latin  poets,  that  it  was  ufually  f^lI. 
Now  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  fuper-* 
annuated,  the  fick,  and  infirm;  alfo  for 
children,  and  thofe  employed  in  their  pri* 
vate  bufinefs,  and  for  flaves,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Circus 
during  the  games ;  Mn  Bjtes  imagines 
that  fuch  a  number  as  three  hundred  and 
f ighty  thoufand  fpefiators  could  not  be 
foppHed  by  a  city  and  fuburbs,  the  num- 
ber of  whofe  inhabitants  were  much  under 
three  saillipns. 

Whatever 


-X 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  fuburbs  of  Rome,  it  is  probable  they 
were  only  formed  of  ordinary  houfes,  and 
inhabited  by  people  of  inferior  rank. 
There  are  no  remains  of  palaces,  or  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  any  kind,  to  be  now 
feen  near  the  walls,  or  indeed  over  the 
whole  Campania;  yet  it  is  aflerted  by  feme 
authors,  that  this  wide  furface  was  peo- 
pled, at  one  period,  like  a  continued  vil- 
lage; and  we  are  told  of  ft  rangers,  who, 
viewing  this  immenfe  plain  covered  with 
houfes,  imagined  they  had  already  entered  - 
Rome,  when  they  were  thirty  miles  from 
the  walls  of  that  city. 

Some  of  the  feven  hills  on  which  Rome 
was  built,  appear  now  but  gentle  fwellings, 
owing  to  the  intervals  between  them  being 
greatly  raifed  by  the  rubbifli  of  ruined 
houfes.  Some  have  hardly  houfes  of  any 
kind  upon  them,  being  entirely  laid  out 

in  gardens  and  vineyards.    It  is  generally 

though  ta 
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thought,    that    two-thirds  of   the  furface 
within  the  walls  are  in  this  fituation,    or 
covered  with  ruins;  and,  by  the  informa- 
tion I  have  the  greateft  reliance  on,  the 
number  of    the  inhabitants  at  prefent  is 
about  one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand, 
which,    though   greatly  inferior   to  what 
Rome  contained  in  the  days  of  its  ancient 
power,  is  more  than  it  has  been,  for  the 
moft  part,  able  to  boaft  lince  the  fall  of 
the  Empire*      There    is   good    authority 
for  believing  that  this  city,  at  particular 
periods  fince  that  time,  fome  of  them  not 
very  remote,  has  been  reduced  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  thoufand  inhabitants.    The 
numbers  have  gradually  increafed  during 
the  whole  of  this  century.      As  it  was 
xnuch  lefsexpenfive  to  purchafe  new  ground 
for  building  upon,  than  to  clear  away  ruins 
which,  by  time,  had  acquired  the  confift- 
ence  of  rock,  great  part  of  the  modern 
city  is   built    on    what   was  the   ancient 
Campus  Martius. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  principal  ftreets  are  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  and  perfedly  ftraight. 
That  called  the  Gorfo,  is  the  moft  fre- 
quented. It  runs  from  the  Porto  del  Po- 
polo,  along  the  fide  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  next  to  the  ancient  city.  Here  the 
nobility  difplay  their  equipages  during  the 
carnival,  and  take  the  air  in  the  evenings 
in  fine  weather.  It  is  indeed  the  great 
icene  of  Roman  magnificence  and  amufe- 
ment. 

The  (hops  on  each  fide,  are  three  or  four 
feet  higher  than  the  ftreet ;  and  there  is  a 
path  for  the  conveniency  of  foot  paiTengers, 
on  a  level  with  the  fhops.  The  palaces, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  in  this  ftreet, 
range  in  a  line  with  the  houfes,  having  no 
court  before  them,  as  the  hotels  in  Paris 
have;  and  not  being  Ihut  up  from  the 
fight  of  the  citizens  by  high  gloomy  walls, 
as  Devonshire  and  Burlington  houfes  fci 
London  are.  Such  difmal  barricades  are 
more  fuitable  to  the  unfocial  charader  of  a 

*9  proud 
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proud  Baron,  in  the  days  of  ariftocratic^ 
tyranny,  than  to  the  hofpitable  benevolent 
difpofition  of  their  prefent  proprietors. 

The  Corfo,  I  have  faid,  commences  at 
the  fine  area  immediately  within  the  Porto 
del  Popolot  This  is  the  gate  by  which  we 
entered  Rome ;  it  is  built  ia  a  noble  ftylc 
of  elegant  fimplicity,  from  the  defign  of 
Michael  Angelo,  executed  by  Bernini. 

The  Strada  Felice,  in  the  higher  part  of 

the  city,  is   about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 

length  from  the  Triniik  del  Monte,  to  the 

church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  on  the  Pincean 

hilL     This  ftreet  runs  in  a  ftraight  line; 

but  the  view  is  interrupted  by  a  fine  church 

called  St.  Maria  Maggiore^    The  Strada 

Felice  is  crofTed  by  another  flraight  flreet^ 

called  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia,  terminated 

at  one  end  by  that  gate ;  and  at  the  other 

by  four  coloflal  ftatues  in  white  marble,  of 

two  horfes  led  by  two  men;  fuppofed  by 

fome,  to  be  reprefentations  of  Alexander 

taming    Bucephalus;    and,    according    to 

others, 
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others,  of  Caflor  and  Pollux.  They  are 
placed  before  the  Pope's  palace,  on  the  Qui- 
rinal  Hill,  and  have  a  noble  efFedt. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  fmaller  and  lefs  regular  ftreets. 
I  (hall  therefore  only  obferve,  in  general, 
that  Rome  at  prefent  exhibit^  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  magnificent  and  interefting, 
common  and  beggarly  objeds ;  the  fbrmer 
confifts  of  palaces,  churches,  fountains, 
and,  above  all,  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  latter  comprehend  all  the  reft  of  the 
city.  The  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  furpaffes,  in  fize  and 
magnificence,  the  fineft  monuments  of  an- 
cient architedure.  The  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man temples  were  more  diftinguifhed  for 
the  elegance  of  their  form,  than  their 
magnitude.  The  Pantheon,  which  was 
ereded  to  all  the  Gods,  is  the  moft  entire 
antique  temple  in  Rome.  It  is  faid,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  to  confirm  the  triumph 
of  modern  over  ancient  architedure,  made 

the 
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the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter with  the  Pantheon;  raifing  the  ira- 
menfe  fabric  upon  four  pilafters ;  whereas 
the  whole  circle  of  the  rotunda  refts  upon 
the  ground.  This  great  artift,  perhaps, 
was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  being 
thought  as  fuperior  to  the  ancient  archi- 
teds^  as  he  was  confcious  of  being  inferior 
to  fome  of  the  fculptors  of  antiquity. 

AH  who  have  feen  St.  Paul's  in  London 
my.  by  an  e-largemen.  of  its  dimenfioo.. 

form  fome  idea  of  the  external  appearance 

of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  refemblance  fails 
entirely  on  comparing  them  within ;  St. 
Peter's  being  lined,  in  many  parts,  with 
the  mod  precious  and  beautiful  marble» 
adorned  with  valuable  pidures,  and  all  the 

powers  of  fculpture. 

<  < 

The  approach  to  St.  Peter's  church  ex- 
cels that  to  St.  Paul's  in  a  ftill  greater  pro- 
portion, than  the  former  furpafles  the  lat- 
ter either  in  fize,  or  in  the  richnefs  and 
beauty  of  tbTe  internal  ornaments.  A  mag- 
nificent 
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trific^nt  portico  advances  on  each  fide  froni 
the  front,  by  ivhich  means  a  fquare  court  id 
formed  immediately  before  the  fteps  which 
lead  into  the  church.  The  two  porticoes 
form  two  fides  of  the  fquare,  the  third  is 
clofed  by  the  front  of  the  churcht  and  the 
fourth  is  open.  A  colonnade,  four  columns 
deepf  commences  at  the  extremities  of  the 
porticoes;  and  embracing,  in  an  oval  di- 
re£tion»  a  fpace  far  wider  than  the  fquare, 
forms  the  moft  magnificent  area  that  per- 
haps ever  was  feen  before  any  building. 
This  oval  colonnade  is  Crowned  with  a 
baluftradc,  ornamented  by  a  great  number 
of  ftatues;  and  confifts  of  above  three 
hundred  large  pillars,  forming  three  fe- 
parate  walks,  which  lead  to  the  advanced 
portico,  and  from  that  into  the  church.  In 
the  middle  of  the  immenfe  area,  ftands  an 
Egyi^ian  obcKik  of  granite;  and  to  the 
right  anrd  \tit  of  this,  two  very  beautiful 
foiintaina  refiftrfH  the  atniofphere  with 
fireanvfr  of  elea*  water.  The  delighted  eye 
glancing  over  thefe  fplendid  objeds,  would 

reft 
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reft  with  complete  fatisfadion  on  the  ftu*^ 
pendous  fabric  to  which  they  ferve  as  em^ 
bellifhments,  if  the  fa9ade  of  this  celebrated 
church  had  been  equal  in  beauty  and  ele*^ 
gance  to  the  reft  of  the  building.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe^  and  every  im** 
partial  judge  muft  acknowledge,  that  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's  is,  in  thofe  particulars^ 
inferior  to  that  of  our  St.  PauPst 

The  length  of  St.  Peter*s,  taken  on  the 
outfide,  is  exadly  feven  hundred  and  thirty 
feet;  the  breadth  five  hundred  and  twenty; 
and  the  height,  from  the  pavement  to  the 
top  of  the  crofs,  which  crowns  the  cu^oh, 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  grand  porticd 
before  the  entrance,  is  two  hundred  and 
fixteen  feet  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth* 

It  is  ufual  to  defire  flrangers,  on  theit 
firft  entering  this  church,  to  guefs  at  the 
fize  of  the  objeds,  which,  on  account  of 
the  diftance,  always  feem  lefs  than  they  are 
in  reality.  The  ftatues  of  the  Angels,  iil 
particulafi  which  fupport  the  founts  of  holy 

Vol.  L  D  d  water. 
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water,  when  viewed  from  the  door,  feem 
no  bigger  than  children ;  but  when  you 
approach  nearer,  you  perceive  they  are  fix 
feet  high.     We  make  no  fuch  miftake  on 
feeing  a  living  man  at  the  fame,  or  a  greater 
diliance;  becaufe  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  a  man's  real  fize  precludes  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  our  being  miftaken,  and  we  make  al- 
lowance for  the  diminution  which  didance 
pccafions}   but  Angels,  and  other  figures 
in  fculpture,  having  no  determined  ftandard) 
but  being  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
ftatuary,  who  gives  them  the  bulk  of  giants 
or   dwarfs  as  beft  fuits  his  purpofe,   we 
do  not  know  what  allowance  to  make ;  and 
the  eye,  unufed  to  fuch  large  mafles,  is  con- 
founded, and  incapacitated  from  forming  a 
right  judgment  of  an  object  fix  feet  high, 
or  of  any  wher  dimenfions,  which  it  was 
not  previoufly  acquainted  with. 

It  is  not  mydefign  to  attempt  a  defcription 
of  the  Aatues,  baiTo  relievos,  columns,  pic- 
tures^ and  various  ornaments  of  this  church ; 
.8*  fuch 
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fuch  ftti  account,  faithfully  executed,  would 
fill  volumes.  The  fineft  of  all  the  orna- 
ments have  a  probability  of  being  longer 
prcferved  than  Would  once  haVe  been  ima- 
^inedi  by  the;  aftoilKhlng  improvements 
vrhtch  have  of  late  bech  itieldS  in  the  art  of 
copying  pidurejsi  in  Mofaic.  Some  of  tht 
artifts  here,:  have  alt^eady  made  copies 
with  t  degree  of  accuracy,  which  nobody 
could  believe  who  had  not  feen  the  per- 
formances. By  this  means,  the  works  of 
Raphael^  and  other  great  painters,  will  hi 
ti-anfmilted  to  a  liter  pofterity  than  the> 
themfelves  expeded;  and  although  all  th6 
beauty  of  the  originals  cannot  be  retained 
in  the  copy,  it  would  be  grofs  afFedation 
to  deny  that  a  great  part  of  it  is.  How 
Tiappy  would  it  make  the  real  lovers  of  the 
art  in  this  age,  to  have  fuch  fpecimens  of 
the  genius  of  Zeuxis^  Apelles,  and  other 
ancient  painters ! 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that 
the  proportions  of  this  church  are  fo  fine, 

D  d  a  and 
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and  the  fymmetry  of  its  different  parts  fo 
exquifite,  that  the  whole  feem$  confider* 
ably  fmaller  than  it  really  is.  It  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  intended  to  appear  a  great 
and  fublime  object,  and  to  produce  admira** 
tion  by  the  vafinefs  of  its  dimenfions.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  any 
thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  this 
cffedJ:,  can  with  prppriety  be  called  an  ex- 
cellence. I  fhould  on  the  contrary  imagine, 
that  if  the  architect  could  have  made  the 
church  appear  larger  than  it  is  in  reality, 
this  would  have  been  a  more  defirable  ef- 
fect; provided  it  could  have  been  pro- 
duced  without  diminifhing  our  admiration 
in  fome  more  material  point.  If  this  could 
n(*  be  accpmpliflied ;  if  it  is  abfolutely  cer- 
tain, that  thofe  proportions  in  architedure, 
which  produce  the  mod  beautiful  effeft  on 
the  whole,  always  make  a  building  feem 
fmaller  than  it  is;  this  ought  rather  to 
be  mentioned  as  an  unfortunate  than  as  a 
fortunate  circumftance.    The  more  I  refled 

on  tlii«>  it  appears  to  me  the  more  certain, 

that 
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that  no  fyftem  of  proportions^  which  has 
the  effeO,  of  making  a  large  building  ap- 
pear fmall,  is  therefore  excellent.  If  the 
property  of  reducing  great  things  to  little 
ones  is  inherent  in  all  harmonious  propor- 
tions ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  imperfe£fcion, 
and  much  to  be  lamented.  In  fmall  build- 
ings, where  we  expert  to  derive  our  plea- 
fiire  from  grace  and  elegance,  the  evil  may 
be  borne  J  but  in  edifices  of  vaft  dimen- 
fions,  capable  of  fublimity  from  their  bulk, 
the  vice  of  diminishing  is  not  to  be  com- 
penfated  by  harmony.  The  fublimehas 
no  eiqqivalentt 
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LETTER     XXXVtn. 

....  ^omc 

TH  E  grand  procelfioa  of  the  Poflfeffo 
toolf  pUcc  2^  fj^w  4ays  ago.  T^ij 
h  ^.  ^er-cwoj^y  performed  by  evpry  Pop^, 
as  fpoft  s^s  c0ay^»ie)^?y  w^l  p!Bni>it»  »fWF 
tlveCpjQcUve  ^s  d?GU,ire4  ip  few  fjvwy-  H 
i§  eqviivaUpt  tQ  the  qptonAtim  JP  EogWa^i 

* 

oex:afu)ni  the  Fopie  goea  tortk^  BafUka  c^ 
St.  John  Lateran,  and,  as  the  phrafe  ih 
takes  poffefSon  of  it.  This  church>  they 
tell  you,  is  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the 
churche$  in  Rome,  and  the  mother  of  all 
the  churches  in  Chriftendom.  When  he  has 
got  pofleifion  of  this,  therefore,  he  mu/i  be 
the  real  head  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and 
Chrift's  vicegerent  upon  earth.  From  St. 
John  Lateran's,  he  proceeds  to  the  Capitol, 
and  receives  the  keys  of  that  fortrefs ;  after 
which,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  as  an  earthly 

prince. 
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prinde,  he  ought,  like  the  ancieiit  poflfef- 
fors  of  the  Capitol,  to  have  a  fupremacy 

over  all  kings. 

* 

The  Priiice  Guiftiniani  procured  a  place 
for  us,  at  the  Senator's  houfe  in  the  Capi- 
tol, from  whence  we  might  fee  the  procef* 
Hon  to  the  greateft  advantage.  On  arriv- 
ing, we  were  furprifed  to  find  the  main 
body  of  the  Palace,  as  well  as  the  Palazzo 
de  Confervatori,  and  the  Mufeum,  which 
form  the  two  wings,  all  hung  with  crimfoft 
filk,  laced  with  gold.  The  bafcs  and  ca- 
pitals of  the  pillars  and  pilafters,  where  the 
filk  could  not  be  accurately  applied,  were 
gilt.  Only  imagine,  what  a  figure  the 
Farnefian  Hercules  would  make,  drefled  in 
a  filk  fuit,  like  a  French  petit-maitre.  To 
cover  the  noble  fimplicity  of  Michael  An-» 
gelo*s  architcfture  with  fuch  frippery  by  • 
way  of  ornament,  is,  in  my  mind,  a  piece 
pf  refinement  equally  laudable. 

* 

Throwing  an  eye  on  the  Pantheon,  and 
fppparing  it  with  the  Campidoglio  in  its 

P  d  4  prefcat 
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prefent  drefs,  the  beauty  and  juflnefs  of  the 
following  lines  feemcd  more  ftriking  than 
ever. 

Mark,  how  the  dread  Pantheon  ftands. 
Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands. 
Amid  the  toys  of  idle  ftate. 
How  fimply,  how  feverely  great ! 

We  were  led  to  a  balcony,  where  a  num* 
ber  of  ladies  of  the  firft  diftinCkion  in  Rome 
were  aflembled.  There  were  no  men  ex- 
cepting a  very  few  Grangers }  moft  part  of 
the  Roman  noblemen  have  fome  fpnftioa 
in  the  proeeflion.  The  inftant  of  hia 
HoUnefs's  departure  from  the  Vaticauj 
was  announced  by  a  difcha^ge  of  cannon 
from  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  j  on  the 
top  of  \srhich,  the  ftand^rd  of  the  church 
had  been  flying  ever  fmc^  morning.  We 
had  a  full  view  of  the  cavalcade,  on  its 
return  from  the  church,  as  it  aiccnded 
to  the  Capitol.  The  ofpcers  of  the  Pope's 
horfe  guards  were  drefled  in  a  ftyle  equally 
rich  and  becomings     It   was   fomething 

between 
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between' the  Hungarian  and  S{^ni(h  dfeis. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  King  of 
PrufHa  would  approve  of  the  great  pro- 
fufion  of  plumage  they  wore  in  their  hats; 
but  it  IB  pidurefque,  and  fliowy  qualities  are 
the  moil  eiTential  to  the  guards  of  his  Koli- 
nefs.  '  The  Swifs  guards  were,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  dreffed  with  lefs  propriety;  their 
uniforms  were  real  coats  of  mail^  with  iron 
helmets  on  their  heads,  as  if  they  had  been 
to  take  the  Capitol  by  florm,  and  expected  a 
vigorous  refiftance.  Their  appearance  was 
ftrongly  con  traded  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Barons,  who  were  on  horfeback,  without 
boots,  and  in  full  drefs ;  each  of  them 
was  preceded  by  four  pages,  their  hair 
hanging  in  regular  ringlets  to  the  middle 
of  their  backs:  they  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  fervants  in  rich  liveries.  Bifhops 
and  other  ecclefiaftics  fucceeded  the  Ba^ 
xons;  and  then  came  the  Cardinals  on 
horfeback,  in  their  purple  robes,  which 
covered  every  part  of  the  horfcs,  except 

:  the 
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the  head.  You  may  be  Aire  that  the  faorfes, 
employed  at  fuch  ccremooles,  are  the 
gentleft  that  can  be  found ;  fc^  if  tkey  were 
at  all  uiiruly,  ihcy  might  not  only  injure 
the  furrounding  crowd)  but  throw  tbeir 
Eminences,  who  are  not  celebrated  for 
their  fluU  in  horiemanfliip.  Laft  of  all 
comes  the  Pope  himfelf,  mounted  on  a 
milk  white  mule»  diftributing  bleffings 
with  an  unfparing  hand  among  the  mul- 
ticoder  who  follow  him  with  acclamations 
e£  Viva  il  Santo  Padre  * !  and,  proftrating 
themfclves  on  the  ground  before  his  mule, 
Benediaione,  Santo  Padre  f.  The  Holy 
Father  took  particular  care  to  wave  his 
hand  in  the  form  of  the  crc^s,  that  the 
bleffings  lie  pronounced  at  the  fame  in« 
ftant  might  have  the  greater  efficacy.  As 
his  Holiflefs  is  employed  in  this  manner 
during  the  whole  proceffion,  he  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  give  the  leaft  attention  to  his 
mule,  the  bridle  of  which  is  held  by  two 

♦  Long  live  th«  Holy  FatKer  I      .  -  - 

+  Your  blcffing,  holy  Father 

perfons 
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per  fogs  Vffyi  w^lk  hf  hit  fi^%  with  (bme 
<»tbwp,  tP  «a«^  tb«  hftllibk  Fi^ther  of  the 
OHirc;h,    aii4  pr«vf|it  hw  being  tfarowa 

jtQ  thQ  grQUfK^t  iQ  cafe  the  i&ulc  flionUl 

At  the  entranc?  of  the  Csipitol  he  wai 
met  by  the  Senator  of  Rom?,  who,  falling 
oxy  his  k^ees,  delivered  the  keys  into  the 
hands  of  hi$  Holinefs,  who  pronounced  a 
blefling  over  hioi,  and  reftored  him  the 
keys.  Proceeding  from  the  Capitol,  the 
Pope  wa?  met  hy  a  deputation  of  Jews, 
fpon  after  he  had  paffied  through  the  Arch 
of  Tiuis.  They  were  headed  hy  the  chief 
Rabbi*  who  prcfcntcd  him  with  a  long 
fcroll  of  parchment,  on  whic:h  is  writteo 
t^^e  whole  law  gf  Mpfes  in  Hebrew*  His 
Holinefs  received  the  parchment  in  a  very 
gracious  manner,  telling  the  Rabbi  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  accepted  his  prefent  out 
of  refpeiS  to  the  law  itfelf,  but  entirely  re- 
jected his  interpretation;  for  the  ancient 
lawi  ha^vin^  been  fulfilled  by  the  coming 

of 
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of  the  Meffiah,  was  no  longer  in  force.  Aa 
diis  was  not  a  convenient  time  or  place 
for  the  Rabbi  to  enter  into  a  controverfy 
upon  the  fubjed:,  he  bowed  his  head  in 
filence,  and  retire4  with  his  countrymen, 
in  the  full  convidion,  that  the  falfehood  of 
the  Pope's  aflertion  would  be  made  mani- 
fcft  to  the  whole  univerfe  in  due  time. 
His  Holinefs,  mean  while,  proceeded  in 
triumph,  through  the  principal  flreets,  to 
the  Vatican. 

This  proceflion,  I  am  told,  is  one  of  the 
moft  ihoWy  and  magnificent  which  takes 
place,  on  any  occafion,  in  this  city  j  where 

there  are  certainly  more  folemn  exhibitions 
of  the  fame  kind  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try: yet,  on  the  whole,  I  own  it  did  hot 
afford  me  much  fatisfadion ;  nor  could  all 
their  pomp  and  finery  prevent  an  uneafy 
recolledlion,  not  unmixed  with  fentiments 
of  indignation,  from  obtruding  on  my 
mind.  To  feel  unmixed  admiration  in  be- 
holding the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  march- 
ing 
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ing  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,*  one  muft 
forget  thofe  who  walked  in  triumph  for* 
merly  to  the  feme  place ;  forget  entirely 
that  fudi  men  a8  Gamillus,  Scipio,  Paulus 
^milius,  and  Pompey,  eyer  exifted ;  tbey 
mud  forget  Cato,  whpfe  campaign  in 
Africa  was  fo  much  admired  by  Lucaq, 
that  he  declares,  he  would  rather  have  had 
the  glory  of  that  fingle  campaign,  than 
Pompey's  three  triumphs,  and  all  the 
honour  he  obtained  by  finifliing  the  Jugur- 
than  war. 

Hunc  ego  per   Syrtcs,    Libyaeque   extrema 

triumphum   .  . 

Ducere  malucrimi  quam  ter  Capitolia  curru 
Scandere  Pompeii^  quam  frangere  coUa  Ju* 

gurthsB  *. 

We  muft  forget  Caius  Caffius,  Marcus 
Brutus,  and  all  the  great  and  virtuous  men 

*  This  triamphy  this,  on  Libya's  utmoll'bound. 
With  death  and  defolation  compafTed  rouDd, 
To  all  thy  glories »  Pompey,  I  prefer^ 
Thy  trophies,  and  thy  third  triumphal  car ; 
To  Marias*  mighty  name,  and  great  Jugurthine  war. 

ROWE. 

5t  of 
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of  ancient  Rome,  wbom  we  have  admired 
from  our  childhood,  and  of  whofe  great 
qualities  our  admiration  increafcB  with  our 
experience  and  knowledge  6f  the  prfcfent 
race  of  mankind.  To  be  in  the  Capitol> 
atid  not  think  iind  fpeak  of  the  worthiei 
of  the  anciebt  Republic,  is  almoft  im^- 
poffibld. 

Quis   te  magne  Cato  taciturn;  aut  te  Cofle 
relinquat  ? 

Ouis  Gracchi  genus?  aut  gcminos,  duo  fulmina 

belli, 
Scipiadas,  &c.  &c,  *• 

*  What  tongae,  juft  Ctto,  cm  thy  praife  forbear ! 
Or  each  brave  Sdpio's  neble  detid$  declare ! 
Afrit's  itcsii  fbef>  two  dumilcrbolitef  wif ! 
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LETTER     XXXIX. 

HAVING  faid  fo  railch  of  St.  Peter's, 
unqueftionably  the  fineft  piece  of 
modem  architedure  in  Rome,  allow  mc 
to  mention  fome  of  the  beft  fpecimentk 
of  the  ancient.  I  Ihall  begin  with  the 
Pantheon,  which,  though  not  the  largefl 
of  the  Roman  temples,  is  the  moft 
perfe£k  which  now  remains.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace,  if  we  may  truft  to  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  thefirft,  and  to  the  ruins 
of  thefecond,  in  the  Campo  Vaccino,  were 
both  much  larger  than  the  Pantheon.  In 
fpite  of  the  depredations  which  this  laft 
has  fuftained  from  Goths,  Vandals, '  and 
Popes,  it  flill  remains  a  beauteous  monu- 
ment of  Roman  tafte.  The  pavilion  of 
the  great  altar,  which  ftands  under  the 
cupola  in  St.  Peter's,  and  the  four  wreathed 

pillars. 
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pillars  of  Corinthian  brafs  which  fupport  it, 
Were  formed  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Pan- 
theon, i^rhich,  after  ilJ,  and  with  the 
weight  of  eight  hundred  years  upon  its 
head,  has  ftill  a  probability  of  outliving  its 
proud  rapacious  rival.  From  the  round 
form  of  this  temple,  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Rotunda.  Its  height  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  its  diameter  nearly  the 
lame.  Within,  it  is  divided  into  eight 
parts ;  the  gate  at  which  you  enter  form- 
ing one ;  the  other  feven  compartments, 
if  they  may  be  fo  called,  are  each  of  them 
^iftinguifhed  by  two  fluted  Corinthian 
pillars,  and  as .  many .  pilaftera  of  Giallo 
Antico.  The  capitals  and  bafes  are  of 
white  marble;  thefe  fupport  a  circular  en- 
tablature. The  wall  is  perpendicular  for 
half  the  height  of  the  temple;  it  then 
Hopes  forward  as  it  afcends,  the  circum-* 
ference  gradually  diminifhing,  till  it  termi- 
nates, in  an  opening  of.  about  twenty- five 
feet  diameter.  There  are  no  windows ;  the 
central  opening  in  the  vault  admitting  a 

fufficiency 
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tixi^ckncy  of  Hghe,  has  a  mych  finer  e(Fe^ 
Ihan  windows  could  havie  hadi  No  great 
inconvehiency  cart  happen  from  this  open- 
ing* The  conical  form  of  the  tempJ<i 
prevents  the  rain  from  falling  tieair  thd 
WalU  where  the  akars  now  are>  and  where 
the  (latues  of  the  Gods  weri  formerly 
j;>laccd.  The  tain  which  falls  in  the  mid- 
dle immediately  drills  through  holes  which 

)perforate  a  largfe  piece  of  porphyry  that 

>  I, 

forms  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  the  whole 
of.  which  confifts  of  various  pieces  of  mar- 
ble, agate,  and  other  materials,  which  havd 
been  picked  up  from  the  ruitis,  and  novt 
compofe  a  lingular  kind  of  Mofaic  work; 

The  portico  was  added  by  Marcus 
Agrippa,  the  fdn-in-law  of  Auguftus*  It 
is  fupported'  by  ifixtefert  pillars  of  granite, 
five  feet  in  diameter^  and  of  a  fingle  piecd 
each.  Upon  the  frieze,  in  the  front,  is  the 
following  infcriptioil  iii  Urge  capitals : 

U.  AGRIPPA  L.  F.  CONSUL  TERTIUM  FEClt»i 

*  Founded  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  thci  foA  of  Lucius,  dur- 
ing Ms  third  coAfulihip. 

Vol.  I,  E  c  Some 
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Some  are  of  opinion,  tliat  the  Pantheon  is 

much  more  ancient  than  the  Auguftan  age, 

and  that  the  portico,  which  is  the  only  part 

thofe  antiquarians  admit  to  be  the  work 

of  Agrippa,    though    beautiful   in  itfelf, 

does  not  corrcfpond  with  the  fimplicity  of 
the  temple. 

As  the  Pantheon  is  the  mbft  entire, 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian  is  the 
mod  ftupendous,  monument  of  antiquity 
in  Rome.  It  was  finifhed  by  his  fon 
Titus,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Colof- 
feum,  afterwards  corrupted  iiato  Q)lifeum, 
from  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  Apollo  which 
was  placed  before  it.  This  vaft  ftru£turc 
was  built  of  Tiburtine  ftone,  which  is 
remarkably  durable.  If  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  ancient  Romans  had  met  with 
no  more  inveterate  enemy  than  Time,  we 
might,  at  this  day,  contemplate  the  greater 
number  in  all  their  original  perfedion; 
they  were  formed  for  the  admiration  of 
much  remoter  ages  than  the  prefent.  This 
Amphitheatre   in    particular   might   have 

flood 
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ilood  entire  for  two  thoufand  years  to  come:- 
For  what  are.  the  flow  corrofiops  of  time,* 
in  comparifon  of  the  rapid  deftruftion  from 
the  fury  of  Barbarians,  the  zeal  of  Bigots, 
and   the  avarice  of  Popes .  and  Cardinals  ? 
The  firft  depredation  made  on  this  ftupen- 
dous  building,  was  by  the  inhabitants  of. 
Rome    themfelves,    at   that   time  greater, 
Goths  than  their  conqueror.     We  are  told, 
they  applied   to  Theodoric,    who/e   court 
was  then  at  Ravenna,  for  liberty  to  take 
the  ftones  of  this  Amphitheatre  for  fome 
public  work  they  were  carrying  on.     The 
marble  cornices,  the  friezes,  and  other  or- 
naments of  this  building,  have  been  carried 
away,  at  various  tinges,  to  adorn  palaces; 
and  the  ftones  have  been  taken  to  build 
churches,  and  fometimes  to  repair  the  walls 
of  Rome,  the  moft  ufelefs  work  of  all.    For 
of   what   importance   are  walls  to  a  city, 
without  a  garrifon,  and  whofe  moft  power- 
ful artillery  aifeds  nort  the  bodies,  but  only 
the  minds,  of  men?  About  one-half  of  the 

external  circuit  ftill^  remains,  from  which, 

£  e  2  and 
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and  the  ruins  of  the  other  parts,  a  pretty^ 
tx&€t  idea  .may  be  formed  of  the  original 
flruAure.  By  a  computation  made  by  Mr. 
Byres,  it  coold  contain  eighty-five  thou- 
fand  fpedators,  making  a  convenient  allow* 
ance  for  each.  Fourteen  chapels  are  now 
eredled  within  fide,  reprefenting  the  ftages 
of  our  Sftviour^s  pafiion.  This  expedient 
of  confecrating  them  into  Chriftian  chapels 
and  churches,  has  faved  fome  of  the  fineft 
remains  of  Heathen  magnificence  from 
utter  deflrudion. 

Otar  addAtratioQ  of  the  Romans  is  tem- 
pered with  horror,  when  we  refle<St  on  the 
ufe  fotmerly  made  of  this  immenfe  build-* 
ing,  and  the  dreadful  icenes  which  were 
afted  on  the  Arena ;  where  not  only  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  death,  but  alfo  pri- 
foners  taken  in  war,  were  obliged  to  butcher 
each  other,  for  the  entertainment  of  aa 
inf  um  in  populace.  The  combats  of  gla- 
d',.rors  were  at  firft  ufed  in  Rome  at 
iuiK::als  ;^i.  y.  'cohere  prifoners  were  obliged 
I         .  to 
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to  affume  that  profeffion,  and  iight  before 
the  tombs  of  deccafed  Generals  or  Magif- 
trates,  in  imitatloD  of  the  barbarous  cuftom 
of  the  Greeks,  of  facrificing  captives  at  {he 
tombs  of  their  heroes. 

This  horrid  piece  of  magnificence, 
which,  at  firft,  was  exhibited  only  on  the 
death  of  Confuls,  and  men  of  the  higheft 
diftindion,  came  gradually  to  be  claimed 
by  every  citizen  who  was  fufficiently  rich 
to  defray  the  expencej  and  as  the  people's 
fbndnefs  for  thefe  combats  increafed  every 
day,  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  fu- 
neral folemnities,  but  became  cuftomary  on 
days  of  public  rejoicing,  and  vvere  exhibit- 
ed, at  ^mazing  expence,  by  fome  Generals 
after  viftories.  In  the  progrefs  of  riches, 
luxury,  and  vice,  it  became  a  profeffion  in 
Rome  to  deal  in  gladiators.  Men  called 
Lanifhe  made  it^their  bufinefs  to  purchafe 
prifoners  and  flaves,  to  have  them  inftrud- 
cd  in  the  ufe  of  the  various  weapons;  and 
when  any  Roman  chofe  to  amufe  the 
people  with   their  favourite  fhow;    or  to 

E  e  3  entertain 
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entertain  a  fele^  company  of  his  own. 
friends  upon  any  particular  occalion,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Laniftas ;  who,  for  a  fixed  price, 
furniflied  him  with  as  many  pairs  of  thofe 
unhappy  combatants  as  he  required.  They 
had  various  names  given  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  manner  in  which  they 
were  armed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
republic,  fpme  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
citizens  had  great  numbers  of  gladiators  of 
their  own,  who  were  daily  exercifed  by  the 
Laniftse,  and  always  kept  ready  for  fight- 
ing when  ordered  by  their  proprietor* 
Thofe  who  were  often  vidorious,  or  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  their  matters, 
had  their  liberty  granted  them,  on  which 
they  generally  quitted  their  profeffion; 
though  it  fometiipes  happened,  that  thofe 
who  were  remarkably  fkilful,  continued  \U 
either  from  vanity  or  poverty,  even  after 
they  had  obtained  their*  freedom ;  and  the 
applaufe  beftowed  on  thofe  gladiators,  had 
the  effedl  qf  inducing  men,  born  free,  to 
fhppfe  this  for  a  profeffion,    which  they 

exercife^ 
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cxercifed  for  money,  till  age  impaired  their 
ftrcngth  and  addrefs.  They  then  hung  up 
their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and 
appeared  no  more  on  the  Arena, 

Veianius  armis 
HcrcuHs  ad  poftem  fixis  latcc  abditus  agro, 
Nc  populum  excrema  toties  cxoret  Arena*.     , 

There  were  many  Amphitheatres  at 
Rome,  in  other  towns  in  Italy,  and  in 
many  provinces  of  the  empire;  but  this  of 
Vefpafian  was  the  largeft  that  ever  was 
built.  That  at  Verona  is  the  next  in  fize 
in  Italy,  and  the  remains  of  the  Amphil 
theatre  at  Nimes,  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
prove,  that,  it  was  the  moft  magnificent 
ftrudure  of  this  kind  in  any  6f  the  Roman 
provinces.  The  Romans  were  fo  exceffively 
fond  of  thefe  exhibitions,  that  wherever 
colonies  were  eftablilhed,  it  was  found  re- 
quifite  to  give  public  (hews  of  this  kind, 
to  induce  the  emigrants  to  remain  in  their 

•  Secure  in  his  retreat  VejaBios  lies ; 

Hangs  up  his  arms,  nor  courts  the  doubtful  prize  | 
.  Wifely  refolved  to  tempt  his  fate  no  more* 

Pr  \he  light  crowd  for  his  difcharge  implore^.    Francis, 

E  c  4  new 
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new  country ;  and  ia  the  {urovinces  wbcce 
it  rf^%  thpugbt  o^ceffary  thit  a  coofiderablc 
body  of  troopB  ibould  remaip  conftantly^ 
ftrudures  of  ;his  kind  were  eireded,  at  va(| 
labour  and  expenc^i  and  were  found  tbc 
beft  means  of  inducing  the  young  officers^ 
to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  a  long  abfence  from 
the  capital,  and  of  preventing  the  commpn 
foldiers  from  defertiop.     The  profufion  of 
^umap    blood,    which    was  flied    in    the 
Arena,  by  the  cruel  prodigality  of  the  Em- 
peror8|    and  the  refinements  which  were 
^pvented  to  i^ugment  the  barbarous  pleafure 
of  the  fpedators,  arc  proofs  of  the  dreadful 
degree  of    corruption    and   deprjivity    to 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing, even  among  a  learned  and  enlightened 
people*    when  unreftrained  by   the   milc^ 
precepts  of  a  benevolent  religion.     We  are 
told,  that  the  gladiators  bred  for  the  ufe 
of  particular  patricians,  a$  well  as  thofe 
kept  for  hire  by  the  Laniftae,  were,   for 
fome  week?  before  they  appeared  in  the 
Arena,    fed  upon  fuch  fucculent  diet,    as 
would  fooneft  fill  their  veins,    that  they 
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might  bleed  freely  at  every  wound.  They 
were  ioftriwaed  by  the  Laniftse,  not  only  ia 
the  art  of  fighting,  but  alfo  in  the  moft 
graceful  manner  of  dying;  arid  when  thofe 
wretched  men  felt  themfelvcs  mortally 
wounded^  they  aiTumed  fuch  attitudes  as 
they  knew  pleafed  the  beholders ;  and  they 
fcemed  to  receive  pleafure  themfelves  froni 
the  appjaufe  beftowed  upon  them  in  thpir 
}a(1:  momepts. 

When  a  gladiator  was  thrown  by  bia 
fintagoqift  to  the  ground,  and  diredWy  laid 
down  his  arms,  it  was  a  fign  that  he  could 
fefift    no  longer,    and    declared    himfelf 
vanquiflied;    but    ftill    his   life    depend- 
ed   on    the    fpedators.      If    they    were 
pleafed  with  his  performance,    or    in    4 
meirciful   difpofitiori^    they  held  up  tbeip 
Jiands,  with  the  thumb  folded  down,  and 
the  life  of  the  man  was  fpared ;  but  if  they 
were  in  the  humour  to  fee  him  die,  they 
^eld  up  the  band  clenched,  with  the  thumb 
pnly  erpa.    As  foon  as  the  proftrate  viaim 

beheld 
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beheld  that  fat?il  fignal,  he  knew  all  hopes 
of  life  were  vain,  and  immedkltely  pre- 
fented  his  bread  to  the  fword  of  his  adver- 
fary,  who,  whatever  his  own  inclinations 
might  be,  was  obliged  to  put  him  to  death 
idftantly. 

■ 

As  thefe  combats  formed  the  fupreme 
pleafure  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the 
moft  cruel  of  their  Emperors  were  fome* 
times  the  moft  popular;  merely  becaufe 
they  gratified  the  people,  without  reftraint, 
in  their  favourite  amufement.  When  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  thought  it  neceflary,  for  the 
public  fervice,  to  recruit  his  army  from  the 
gladiators  of  Rome;  it  raifed  moredifcon- 
tent  among  the  populace,  than  many  of  the 
wildeft  pranks  of  Caligula.  In  the  times 
of  fome  of  the  Emperors,  the  lower  clafs  of 
Roman  citizens  were  certainly  as  worthlefs  a 
fet  of  men  as  ever  exifted ;  ftained  with  all 
the  vices  which  arife  from  idlenefs  and  de- 

a 

pendence;  living. upon  the  largefles  of  the 
great;  paffing  their  whole  time  in  the  Circus 

and 
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and  Amphitheatres,  where  every  fentiment 
of  humanity  was  annihilated  within  fheir 
breads,  and  where  the  agonies  and  torments 
of  their  fellow- creatures  were  their  chief 
paftime.  That  no  occafion  might  be  loft 
of  indulging  this  favage  tafte  of  the  popu* 
lace,  criminals  were  condemned  to  fight 
with  wild  beafts  in  the  Arena,  or  were  ex- 
pofed,  unarmed,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
them;  at  other  times,  they  were  blind- 
folded, and  in  that  condition  obliged  to  cut 
and  flaughter  each  other.  So  that,  inftead 
of  vidims  folemnly  facrificed  to  public 
juftice,  they  feemed  to  be  brought  in  as  buf- 
foons to  raife  the  mirth  of  the  fpedlators. 

The  pradice  of  domeftic  flavery  had  alfo 
a  great  influence  in  rendering  the  Romans 
of  a  cruel  and  haughty  charader.  Mailers 
could  punifli  their  flaves  in  what  manner, 
and  to  'what  degree,  they  thought  proper. 
It  was  as  late  as  the  Emperor  Adrian's 
time,  before  any  law  was  made,  ordaining 
that  a  niafter  who  fhould  put  his  flave  to 
death  without  fqfEcient  caufe,    fhould  be 

tried 
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tired  for  his  life«  The  ufual  porter  at  thf 
l^at^.  of  a  great  man's  houfe  in  ancient 
]Kome,  was  a  chained  flave.  The  noife 
of  whips  and  lalhes  refounded  from  one 
houfe  to  another,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
cuftomary  for  the  mafters  of  families  to 
take  aa  account  of  the  condud  of  their 
fcrvants.  This  cruel  difpofition,  as  is  the 
cafe  wherever  domeftic  flavcry  prevails,  ex- 
tended to  the  genrie  fex,  and  hardened  the 
jrnild  tempers  of  the  women.  What  a  pic- 
ture has  Juvenal  drawn  of  the  toilet  of  a 
Roman  lady ! 

Nam  fi  conftituit,  folitoque  dcccntius  optat 

Ornari^ ' 

Componit  crinem  laceratis  ipfa  capillis, 
Nxida  humerosPfecasinfclix,  nudifquc  mamillis, 

Altior  hie  quare  cincinnos?  Taurea  punit. 
Continuo  flcxi  crimen  facinufque  capilli*. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  avaricious  mafters, 
tq  fend  their  infirm  and  fick  flaves  to  an 

•  But  if  fhe  has  made  an  aflignation,  and  wiihcs  to  be 
drell  with  more  nicety  than  ufual— Poor  Pfccas  (her  female 
flave),  with  her  hair  torn  about  her  cars,  and  ftrippcd  to 
the  waiftj^adjiifts  the  lock«  of  her  miftrefs,  ^i&y  is  this  curl 
fi  btgbr  ?Tcknt\y  the  ^hip  ponifhcs  the  difbrder  of  the 
leaft  hair,  .  n      j 

lilang 
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illand  in  tfce  Tiber/  where  there  Wi»  at 
Temple  of  -fifcukpms  j  if  the  God  pleafcd 
to  recover  them,  the  mafter  took  them  back 
to  his  family;  if  they  died,  no  farther  in- 
quiry was  made  about  them.     The  Em- 
peror Claudius  put  a  check  to  this  piece  of 
inhumanity,  by  ordaining,  that  every  fick 
flave,  thus  abandoned  by  his  mafter,  fhould 
be  declared  free   when  he  recovered   his 
health. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  are  we  to  in- 
fer, that  the  ancient  Romans  were  naturalfy 
of  a  more  cruel  turn  of  mind  than  the 
prcfent  inhabitants  of  Europe  ?  Or  is  there 
not  reafon  to  believe  that,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  modern  nations  would  aQ:  in 
the  fame  manner?  Do   we  not  perceive, 
that  the  pradkice  of  domeftic  flavery  has,  aC 
this  day,  a  ftrong  tendency  to  render  men 
haughty,  capricious,  and  cruel?     Such,  I 
am  afraid,  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  if  hef 
has  power  without  con troul,  he  will  ufe  it 
without  jufticej    abfolute    power    has    a 

ftrong 
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flroog  teadency  to .  make  good  men  badt 
and  never  fails  to  make  bad  men  worfe. 

It  was  an  obfervatlon  of  the  late  Marefchal 
Saxe,  that  in  all  the  contefts  between  the 
army  waggoners  and  their  horfes,  the  wag- 
goners  were  in  the  wrong;  which  he  im- 
puted to  their  having  abfolute  authority 
over  the  horfes.  In  the  qualities  of  the 
head  and  heart,  and  in  mod  other  refpeds» 
he  thought  the  men  and  horfes  on  an  equa- 
lity. Caprice  is  a  vice  of  the  tempfer,  which 
increafes  fafter  than  any  other  by  indul- 
gence; it  often  fpoils  the  beft  qualities 
of  the  heart,  and,  in  particular  fituations, 
degenerates  into  .  the  moft  unfufFerable 
tyranny.  The  firft  appearance  of  it  in 
young  minds  ought  to  be  oppofed  with 
firmnefs,  and  prevented  from  farther  pro- 
grefs,  otherwife  our  future  attempts  to  ar- 
reft  it  may  be  fruitlefs ;  for, 

Mobilitate  viget>  virefque  acquirit  eundo  ♦. 


every  moment  grows. 


And  gains  new  (Irength  and  vigour  as  it  goes* 

Pitt. 

The 
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The  combats  in  the  Amphith«itres  were, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  introduced  by  de- 
grees at  Rome.     The  cuftom  of  making 
prifoners  fight  ardund  the  funeral  piles  of 
deceafed  heroes,  was  a  refinement  on  a  more 
barbarous  praftice ;  and   the   Romans,   no 
doubt,  valued  themfeWes  on  their  huma- 
nity, in:  not  butchering  their  prifoners  In 
cold  blood,  ais  was  the  cuftom  in  the  earlleft 
ages  of  Greece.     The  infiitution.of  oblige 
ing  criminals  to  fight  in   the  Arena,  and 
thus  giving  them  a  chance  for  their  lives, 
would  alfo  appear  to  them  a  very  merciful 
improvement  on  the  common  manner  of 
execution.      The  grofleft    fophiftry    will 
pafs  on  men's  underftandings,  when  it  is 
ufed  in  fupport  of  meafures  to  which  they 
are  already  inclined.     And  when  we  con- 
fider   the  eagernefs  with  which  the  popu- 
lace of  every   country  behold   the    acci- 
^    dental  combats  which  occur  in  the  ftreets 
we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  when 
once  the  combats  of  gladiators  were  per- 
mitted among  the   Roman  populace,   on 
9  whatever 
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whatever  pretexts  tlie  taftc  for  them  would 
6ia}j  increafe,  till  it  erafed  every  idta  o^ 
compundion  from  their  breaft^  and  became 
their  ruling  pa£on«  The  Patridafis^  en^ 
liched  by  the  pillage  of  kingdoms^  andknow-^ 
ing  that  their  power  at  Rome,  ai^  cohh* 
fequently  all  over  the  worlds  depended  on 
the  favour  and  foffrages  of  the  people^ 
naturally  fought  popularity  by  gratifying 
their  favourite  tafle*  Afterward*  the  Em- 
perors might  imagine,  that  fuch  fhows 
would  keep  the  citizens  from  refle^ng  on 
their  loft  liberties,  or  the  enormities  of  the 
toew  form  of  government  j  and,  ejcclufiv^ 
of  every  political  reafon,  many  of  them> 
from  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  their  own 
mipds^  would  take  as  much  pleafure  in  tht 

icenes  a£ted  on  the  Arena,  as  the  moft  fa-* 
vage  of  the  vnlgat. 

While  we  e?cprefs  horror  atid  indigoatiofl 
at  the  fondneft  which  the  Romans  difplay- 
ed  for  the  bloody  combats  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, let  us  reflect,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeded from  any  peculiar  cruelty  of  difpo- 

fitioil 
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(ition  inherent  in  that  people^  or  belongs  to 
mankind  in  general^  let  us  refled,  whether 
it  is  probahlet  th^t  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  would  not  be  gradually  led,  by  the 
fame  degrees,  to  ati  equal  paflion  for  fuch 
horrid  entertalmrietits/    Let  us  .conlTdef, 
whether  there  is  reafon  to  fufpcd'thit  thbfe 
who  arm  cocks  with  ^fleeU  and  tak^pleafurd 
in  behdldihg  the  spirited  little  anitnals:  cut 
one  another  to  death,  would  ndtl' take  the 
fame,  or  fuperioirdelight,  in  obliging  men 
to  flaughter  each' other  if  they  had  -th«* 
power.— And  what  rclirains  them  ?  Is  there 
no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  influence  of 
a  purer  religion,   and  brighter  example^ 
than  were  known  to  the  Heathen  worlds 
prevents  mankiild  from  thofe  endrnuttca 
^iO'iVy '  whfcb  were  permitted  and  coujite- 
nanced  formerly?  As  fooii  as? the  ben^vp- 
lent  prtcepts  of  Chriftiai^ty  wfere  received 
by  the  Rotnans  as  the  laws  of  th©  D<uty, 
the  prifotiers  and  the  flaves  were  treated 
with  humanity,  and  the  bloody  exhibition* 
in  the  Amphitheatres  were  aboUihedt 
Vol.  I.  Ff 
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L  E  TT  E  R     XL. 

s 

Roue. 

"VJT  O U  are  ifurprlfed  that  I  have  hitherto 
•  -Jk.  ;faid;nothmg  of  the  CapitoU  and  the 
Forunf  Ri^manuni^  whkh  ia  by  far  the 
mod  iotefcfttog  Iceht  of  antiquities  m 
Rome...  .The  objeds  .worthy  of  attentioQ 
are  fo  numerous^^  an4  appear  £>  conCafed^ 
*that  lit  was  a  cbnftdecable  time  hj^axc  I 
could  foitn  a  tolerable  difl[in£li  idea-of  thcif 
fituatioa  with  refpeQ  to  each  other,  though 
I  hfkfe  paid  many  more  viiits  to.  thia  than 
any  other  fpot  fince  I  have  been  ^  in  this 
city^  Belbr^  we  entered  a  church  or  pat 
hce,  we  ran  thither  with  as  mudii  impa- 
tience as  if  the  G^pitolhad  been  in  danger 
of  falling  before  our  arrival.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  modern  Campidoglio  is  very 

Boble>  and  worthy  of  the  geaius  of  Michael 
Arigek).  *  The  building  itfelf  is  alfo  the 
work  of  that  great  artiftj  it  is  raifed  on 

I        ^  ^  part 
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jpart  of  khe  ruins  of  the  ancicht  Capitol ^ 
^nd  fronts  St.  Peter V  church,  vrith  it^  back 
t^  the^  Forum  and  old  Rome.  Aibendiii^ 
this  celebrated  hill,  the  heart  beats  quicks 
«q4  the  mind  warmft  with  a  thpufatkl  in-* 
telnefilng  ideas.  You  are  trarried  back^  at 
on^e^  to  the  fattious  robber  tirho  firft 
ri&vindted  it.  Wkhdut  thinkihg  of  the  Waftd 
C3ff^lime  wMeh  muft  have  effaced  what  you 
are  lobking  for,  .you  caft  about  your  eyes 
in  fearch  of  the  path  by  which  the  Gauls 
climbed  up,  and  where  they  were  oppdfed 
und  overthrown  by  Manlius.  You  with^- 
draw  your  eyes^  with  difdain,  from  every 
ttioderu  objed,  and  are  even  difpleafed 
^ith  the  elegant  firudure  you  fee  bdbret 
yoUf  ami  contemplate,  with  morii  refpodri 
the  ruins  on  wliich  it  b  founded  \  faetaufc 
they  are  more  truly  Ronun« 

The  two  Sphynxes  of  bafake,  at  the 
bottopa  of  the  afijent,  though  excellent 
fpecimens  of  Egyptian  fculptute*  ehgagc 
little  pf  your  ajteivtj0fl*     Warsi  T^^ith  th? 

Ff «  glory 
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glory  of  Rome,  yoU>  canaot  beftow  a 
thouglK  on  the  hiecogljfpbics  of  Egypt* 
At  fight  /of  the  trophies  ereded  in  honour 
pf  C  MariuS)  all  tbofe  bloody  feezes  aded 
by  the  fury  of  party  and  demon  of  revenge^ 
during  thl^  mod  calamitous  periofl  of  the 
republic .-ruih  uponthemcmory ; -and  you 
regret  that  Time,  who  has  fpafed  tbi 
inpnumepts  of  this  fierce  foldier^  haadc- 
Aroyed  the  numerous  trophies  raifed  to  the 
Fabii,  the  Scipio's,  and  other  heroes,  dif- 
tiAguifhed  for  the  virtues  of  humanity,  as 
wfell  as  the  talents  of  Generals,  You  arc 
flruck  with  the  coloflfal  ilatues  of  Caftor 
hnd  Pcfllux,  and,  in  th«  heat  of  enthufiafm, 
confounding  the  fictions  of  poetry  with 
hiftorical  truth»  your  heart  applauds  their 
fra\etdal  affedioD,  and  thanks  them  for  the 
timely  afiiilance  they  afforded  the  Romans 
in  a  battle  with  the  Volfci.  You  rejoice  at 
their  good  fortune,  which,  oh  earth,  has 
procured  them  a  place  in  the  Capitol,  and, 
in  heaven,  a  feat  by  Hercules.  Horace 
inforjns    us    that    AuguflUs     drinks    his 

nedar, 
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Bc^kar,   reclined  between  them  and  that 
demigod— 

Quos' inter  Auguftus  recumbens 

Purpurco  bibit  ore  ncftar*. 

f ,  -t  ^      -     •  • 

From  them  you  mo^e  forward,  and  your 
admiration  h  fixed  by  the  animated  eques- 
trian ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,   which 
naturally  brings    to   your   memory   that 
happy  period,  when  the  ^oman  empire  was 
governed  by  a  Prince,  who,  during  a  long 
reign,  made  the  good  of  his  fubjefks  the 
chief  objeft  of  his  government.     You  prd- 
ceed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  area;  your 
eye  is  caught  by  a  majqftic  female  figure, 
in  a  fitting  attitude;  you  are  told  it  is  a 
Roma  Triumphans ;  you  view  her  with  all 
the  warmth  of  fond  enthufiafm,  but  you 
recoiled  that  fhe  is  no  longer  Triumphans ; 
you  caft  an  indignant  eye  on  St.  Peter's 
church,  to  which  fhe  alfo  feems  to  look 
with  indignation.     Is  there  fuch  another 
inftance  of  the  viciflitude  of  human  things; 

•  Between  whom  Auguftus,  recUninj,  quaffs  ncSar  with 
purple  lips* 

Ff5  the 
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the  prtMid  Miftrefs  of  the  World  under  th* 
flomii^ion  of  a  prieft?   Horace  was  j>ro|4 

|)ably  accufed  of  v?mity  when  he  wrotf 
thefe  lines : 

Ufque  ego  poftfta 
-  Qrefcam  iaudc  recfchSj^  dum  Capitolium  . 
Scandtt  arm  tacrta  Yi^'gi^c  Pontifex*. 

Yet  the  poet^s  worts  have  already  out- 
lived this  period  fourteen  hupdred  years  j 
and  Virgil  has  tranfmitted  the  meniory  of 
the  friendfhip  and  fame  of  Nifus.  and 
Euryalus^  the  fame  fpace  of  time  beyond 
the  period  which  he  himfelf,  in  the  ardour 
of  poetic  hope,  had  fixed  for  its  limits. 

Fortuntti  ambo  fi  quid  mfca  carmina  pofluitf, 
NulU  dies  uriquam  memori  vds  eximet  sptoj 
Punn  domus^npae  Capi Mi  immobile  faxum 
Accolct,impcriuixique  Pater  Ronfianushiibebitf^ 

t  My  fan^ic . (hall  bhom. 

And  with  unfadinj^  youth  improve, 

While  to  th'  immarml  fanp  o£  Jove      '    .  ' 

The  veftal  maids,  in  lilent  ftato. 

Afcending,  on  the  Pontiff  wait.  Franci£^ 

f  Hail,  happy  pai? !  if  fame  oui:  vcrfe  can  give, 

I^rom  age  to  age  ypur  cicmpry  ihall  live ; 

Loo|[ 
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In  the  two  wings  of  the  thodarn  palace^ 
callqjd  the  CAmpidogHo,  the  Coiafervators  of 
dye  citj. have  apartments;  their  oflEIce  is 
aoalogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  jflBdiles. 
In  the.  main  body  ati  Italian  nobleman, 
appointed  by  the  Pope;  has  his  refidencc, 
with  the  title  of  Senator  of  Rome;  the 
miferable  reprefentation  of  that  Senate 
which  gave  laws  to  the  world.  The  moft 
defaced  ruin,  the  moft  ihapelefs  heap  of 
antique  rubbiih  in  all  Rome,  cannot  convey 
a  feebler  image  of  the  building  to  which 
they  belonged,  than  this  depyty  of  the 
Pope  does  of  that  auguft  aifembly*  The 
beautiful  approach  to  this  palace,  and  all 
the  ornaments  which  decorate  the  area 
before  it,  cannotdetain you  long  from  the. 
back  vJev?  to  which  the  ancient  Capitol 
fronted.  Here -you^  Toehold  the  For u  to 
Rdmanuni,  'now  exhibiting  ^  melancholy 
but  imejrdfti fig  View    of    the  dcvaftaiion 

T  '  • 

1  .  ♦ 

^  #  ■  ^  '  ^  fc 

Long  as  th'  imperial  Capitol  ih^l  fiand. 
Or  Ro|ne*s  majeftic  Lord  the  conc^uerM  world  com^ 
niand!  Pitt. 

F  f  4  wrought 
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\c rough t  by  the  united  force  of  time, 
avarice,  and  bigotry.  The  fir  ft  objeifh 
which  meet  your  eye,  on  looking  from 
this  fide  of  the  hill,  are  three  fine  pillars, 
two-thirds  of  them  buried  in  thie  rxiins  of 
the  old  Gipitol.  They  are  faid  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
built  by  Auguftus,  in  gratitude  for  having 
narrowly  efcaped  death  from  a  ftroke  of  . 
lightning.  Near  thele  are  the  remains 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  confifting  of  three  very 
elegant  fmall  Corinthian  pillar»>  with  their 
entablature;  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
where  Cicero  aflembled  the  Senate,  on  the 
difcovery  ©f  Catiline's  confpiracy;  the 
Temple  of  Romulus,  and  Remus,  and  that 
of  Antodinus  and  Faiiftina,  juft  by  \U  both 
convertfed  into  modern  chUrchcs ;  the  rtins 
of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Peace,  built 
immediately  aft?r  theJftking  of  Jerufalem, 
the  Roman  empire  beip^ /then  in  profound 
peace.  This  is  faid  to  have  beeti  the  fineft 
temple  in  old  Rpme ;  part  of  the  materials 
of  Nerp's  Golden  Houfe,  which  Vefpafion 

pulled 
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pulled  down,  were  ufed  in  eredling  diic 
grand  edifice.  The  only  entire  pillar  re<^ 
matning  of  this  temple,  was  placed  by 
Paul  V.  before  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  is  a  mofl;  beautiful  fluted 
Corinthian  column,  and  gives  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  temple  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.  His  Holinefs  has  crowned  tt 
with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Maryj  and^ 
in  the  infcription  on  the  pedefial,  be  gives 
his  reafbn  for  choofing  a  column  belpnging 
to  the  Temple  of  Peace,  as  an  ornament  to 
a  dhurch  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

Ex  cujus  vifccribus  Princcps  verse  Pacis  geni* 
tus  eft  •. 

Of  many  triumphal  arches  which  flood 
formerly  in  Rome,  there  are  only  three  now 
remaining,  all  of  them  near  the  Capitol, 
and  forming  entries  to  the  Forum ;  thofe 
of  Titus,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Conftan- 
tinCf  The  laft  is  by  much  the  fineft  of  the 
three;  but  its  chief  beauties  are  not  genuine, 

♦  From  whofc  bowels  the  Prince  of  Peace  Tprung. 

nor. 
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nott  properly  rp<akiftg»  its  own;  they  Coiifift 
offomt  admirable  ba&>  relievoSj  ft&kd  from 
thfc  Forum  of  -  Trajan*  and  feprefentiog 
that  Emperor's  tidioties  over  the  Dacians. 
This  theft  might,  perhaps^  iK)t  have  been 
fo  notorious  to  pofterity,  if  the  artifts  of 
Conftantlne's  time  had  not  added  fome 
figures^  which  make  the  fraud  apparent, 
amd,  by  thdr  great  inferiority,  evince  the 
degeneracy  of  the  arts  in  •-  the  interval  be* 
tween  the  reigns  of  thefe  two  Emperors. 

The  relievos  of  the  arch  of  Titus  repre- 
fent  the  table  of  fliew-bread,  the.  trumpets, 
the  golden  candleflicks  v^ith  £sven  branches, 
and  other  utenfils,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerufalem,  The  quarter  v^hich 
Is  ^Hotted  for  the  Jews  is  not  at  a  great 
diftance  from  this  arch^  There  are  about 
ninethoufaiid  of  that  unfortunate  nation 
aX  prefent  in  Rome ;  the  lineal  defcendants 
of  thbfe  brought  captive,  by  Titus,  frotti 
Jerufalem.  I  have  been  aflared  that  ihej^ 
always  cautioufly  avoid  paffing  through 

this 
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this  arch,  though  it  lies  diredly  in  their 
way  to  the  Campd  Vkcdno,  chooling  rather 
to  make  a  circuit,  and  enter  the  Forum  at 
another  place.    I  was  affe£ted  at  iiearing 
thia  inftance  of  fenfibiHty  in  a  people,  who, 
whatever  other  faults  they  may  have,  are 
certainly  not  deficient  in  patrlotlfm/  and 
attachment  to  the  religion  and  cuftoms  o£ 
their  forefathers.    The   fame  delicacy  of 
fentiment  is  difplayed  by  a  poet  of  their 
own  country,  in  the  137th  pfalm,  a$  it  it 
finely  tranflated  by  Buchanan : 

Dum  procul  a  Patria  mc^fti  BabyloDis  in  oris, 
Flgminis  ad  liquid^s  forte  fcdemus  aquas  1 

|lla  animum  fubiit  fpecies  miferanda  Sionis, 
Et  numquam  Patrii  tcdta  videnda  foji, 

#     '    ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        # 

O  Sol^map,  0^dyta>  ct  facri  penetralia  templi;| 
Uilane  vos  anim'o  deleat  hora  meo?  &c« 

-  ■>  » 

You  may  read  the  whole;  you  will  per- 
Jiaps  find  fome  poetical  beauties  which 
pfcaped  your  obfervation  when  you  heard 
it  fung  in  churches^  but  the  poet's  ardour 
feems  to  glow  too  yiol^fttjy  (QW^rds  the  end 


I. 
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«  *    ••  •  .  • 

'        •  •  V   *  »  f  ' 

<  ,  r 

LET  TE  R     XLI» 

Rome. 

THERE  ^re  many  oth&r  interefting 
ruins  in  arid  about  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino,  bcfides  thofe  I  have  mentioned ;  but  of 
ibme  ftrudures  which,  we  know  formerly 
ftood  here,  no  veftige  is  now  to  be  feen. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  arch  which  was 
credited  in  honour  of  the  Fabian  family. 
There  is  the  ftrongeft  feafon  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Forum  was  entirely  fur- 
rpunded  with  temples,  baf)Iicas>  and  public 
buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  adorned 
with  ^porticoes  and  colonades.  In  the 
lime  of  the  Republic,  aflemblies  of  the 
peojple  were  held  there,  laws  were  pro- 
pofed,  and  juftice  adminiftere(J.  la  it  was 
the  Roftrum,  from  whence  the  orators  hai- 
rangued  the  people.  All  who  afpired  at 
dignities  came  hither  to  canvafs  fufFrages. 
The  Bankers  had  their  oflSces  near  the 
Forum,  as  well  as  thofe  who  received  the 
revenues  of  the  Cpmmonwealthj  and  all 
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kind,  of  bufiaefs  was  tratifkOal  in  thi6>  place. 
In  my  vifits  to  tbe  Campo  Vaccine,  I  ar-- 
range  the  ancient  Forum  in  the  bell  man- 
ner  I  can,  and  nx  on  the  particular  mpt 
where  each  edifice  flood.  In  ]this  I, am 
fometimes  a  little  cramped  in  room  j  for  the 
ijpace  between  the  Palatine  Hill  and  the 
Capitol  is  fo  fmall,  and  I  am  fo  circumr 
icribed  by  arches  and  temples,  whofe  ruins 
fiill  ren^aiii)  that  I  fi^di  it;4mpQlIit>le  to 
make  the  Forum;  Romanum  larger^ tfaati 
poveflrt J parden.  I  lool?:e4  abopt  for.th^ 
Via  Sacra,  where  Horace  met  with  his 
troublefo^ie  companion.  Some  peosplo^ 
imagine,  this  was  no  other  than  the  Forum 
itfelf;  but  Ia,m  clearly  of  opinion^  that 
the  Via  $acra  was  a  ftreet  leading  to  the 
Forum,  and  loft  in  it,  as  a  ftreet  in  Londoa 
terminates  at  a  fquare.  I  h^ve,  at  li^» 
fixed  on  the  exadt  point  where  it  joins  the 

Forum,  which  is  very  near  the  Meta  Su« 

'  •  ■  • 

dans.  If  we  ftiould  ever  meet  here,  I  fliall 
convince  you  by  local  arguments,  that  I  am 
in  the  right  j  but  I  fear  it  would  be  very 

8  tediousi 
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tidtotts,  and  ootatallcoBviadng)  tio  tranf^ 
n^  th^iQk  tP  yi>u  in  Wilting.      , 

As  Rome  ihcreafed  in  fizc  and  number 

of  inhabitant^,  one  Forum  was  found  too 

•  •  '  »  •      .,  • 

fmall,  and  many,  others  were  erefted  in 
proceft  of  time;  but  when  we  (peak of  thq 
Forum>  without  aqy  diftingijifhing  qpithet^ 
the  ancient  one  is  uqderftopdf 


t  I.     ..A-  *  t  • 


Tht  Tit^ian  D.bck  is  a  continuation  d 
that  0%  which  -the  Capitol  was  built ;  I 
went  to  that  part  from  which  criminals 
cwideained  to  death  were  thrown.  '  Mr* 
^/es  ha»  meafured  the  height;  it  is  exad« 
ly  fifty-eight  feet  perpendicular;  and  ha 
thinks  the  groutid  atthe  bcMfom,  from  evi<* 
dent  marks,  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  it 
was  ortginaliy ;  fo  that,  before  this  accumu^ 
ladon*  of  rubbifliy  the  precipice  rauft  ha^C 
been  about  eighty  leet  perpendicular.  la 
reading^  the  hiftory  of  the  Romans,  the  vaft 
idea  we  form  of  that  people,  naturally  ex- 
tends to  the  city  of  Rome,  the  hills  od 
which  it  was  built,  and  erery  thing  be- 
longing 
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Ibbging  to  ii    We^imige  to  cJurfelves  the 
TairpaUa  ;Baoplc  ns^  a  tremendous   preci-* 
pice ;  a9^  ifaftdrwtrd^  we  ever  h^cn  an 
oppQrlttWt)j,ef  aftiiaUy  feeing  it,  the  height 
fdlU  fq  (ho^t  of  out  exp^Oationa,  t^at  wo 
are  ap^  to,  tjxjjstk  it  a  great  deal  lefs  than  it 
i^  in  reality.    A  n\iibifce  of   this  kin^ 
joined  to  9  careUfs  y iew  c^  the^  place,  which 
Uf  Q^  iji  i^felf  very  i^itereftihg,  has  led 
$li(h<^  Burnet  into  th^  flrang^  aiTertion, 
that  the  Tarpeiaa  Rock  is  £b  very  low,  tha6 
%  sua  ^Kmld  think  it  no  gteat  niatter  to 
ks^  dawQ  it  for.  his  diverilon.     Criminal^' 
UpkfovQ  £poqpi  this  pi^cipice,  were  literalljf^ 
thrown  out  of  the  city  of  old  Rome  into  the 
Campus  Martius,  whiqh  was  a  large  plain, 
of  a  triangular  ihape ;  l;wp  fides  of  the  tri- 
anglt  beiRg  formed  l>y  the  Tiber,  and  the 
bafe  by  the  Capitol,  and  buildings  extend- 
ing three  miles  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  with 
it.     The  Canxpus  Martius  had  its  name 
{rom  a  fmall  temple  built  in  it,  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  dedicated  to  Mars;  or  it 
might  have  this  name  from  the  military 

exercifes 
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fxerci£B4^  perfonmed:  there,  in  this  field 
the  greaj^  aflTemblies.^of  the  people^  caUed 
Cenfm  br  Luftraio,  were  lield  every  fifth 
yeaif ;  th^  Confuls,  Cenfors,  and  Tribunes^ 
were  eledsd;  the  kvies  of  ttoops  were 
made;  tiod  there  the  Roman  youth  exercifcd 
themfelVes  in  riding,  driving  the  chariot> 
fiio^ng  with  the  bow,  ufing  the  fling» 
dai^ting  the  javelin,  throwing  the*  difcus  of 
quoit>  in  wrefliing,  running;  and,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  duft,  in  confequence 
of  theie  exercifes,  they  wafhed  their  bodied 
cfean  by  fwimming  in  the  Tiber.  Horace 
accufes  Lydia  of  ruining  a  young  man^ 
by  keeping  him  frooi  thofe  manly  exercifea 
ia  which  he  formerly  emrcUed. 


Cur  apricutn 


Oderic  campum^  paticns  pulveris  atque  folis : 
Cur  nequc  militaris 

Inter  equales>  equitet  Gallica  nee  lupatii 
Tcmperet  ora  frxnis  ?  ^ 

Ctir  timet  flavum  Tibcrifn  tangere  *? 

The 

•  Why  does  lie  hate  the  funny  pldn, 

V7hUe  he  can  fan  or  daft  fuftaia  \ 

Of 
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iThedead  bodied  of  the  mod  illuftrloui 
titizens  were  alfo  burnt  ia  this  field  >  which 
t^^s  adorned  gradually  by  flatues  and  tro<^ 
phies,  ereded  to  the  memory  of  diftinguifli- 
cd  men;  But  every  feature  of  its  ancient 
appearance  is  now  hid  by  the  (Ireets  and 
buildings  of  modern  Rome; 

The  inhabitants  of  Ronie  lii^y  be  excufed 
for  chufing  this  (ituation  for  their  houfes^ 
though  by  fo  doin^,  tney  have  deprived  us  of 

•  ^  ^  -  .  ■  -  .  » 

a  view  of  the  Campus  Martius;    But  furely 

they,  or  their  Governors,  ought  to  fhov* 

.     ••  •       . 

more  folieitude  for  preferving  the  antiqui- 

*  *  . 

ties  than  they  do;  and  they  might,  without 
ineonveniency*  find  fome  place  for  a  Cow 
Market,  of  lefs  importance  than  the  ancient 
Foriim.  It  is  not  in  their  power  to  reftore  it 
to  its  former  fplendor,  but  they  might,  at 
lead,  have  prevented  its  falling  back  to  thi 

Or  why  no  ttibre,  with  martial  pride^ 

Ainidft  tbe  youthful  battle  tide; 

And  the  fierce  Gallic  fteed  cotnniancj^ 

With  bitted  curb,  and  forming  hand  ^ 

Wi^y  does  it  fear  the  yellow  flood  ?  FkiNciti 

Vol.  I*  G  g  ftat< 
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ftate  in  which  JEneas  fbuod  it,  when  he 
came  to  tifit  the  poor  Evamkn 

Talibus  inter  fc  diftis  ad  tcfta  fubibant 
Pauperis  Evandri:  pafiimque  armcnta  vidcbanf 
Romanoque  Foro  ct  Jautis  mugire  carlnit  *. 

I  hare  already  faid,  that  beiides  this 
there  were  fcveral  Forums  in  Rome,  where 
Bafilicas  were  built,  juilice  adminiftered, 
and  builnefs  tranfaded.  The  Emperors 
were  fond  of  having  fuch  public  places 
named  after  them.  The  accounts  we  have 
of  the  Forums  of  Nerva,  and  that  of  Tra- 
jan, give  the  higheft  idea  of  their  grandeur 
and  elegance;  three  Corinthian  pillars,  with 
their  entablature,  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  former  J  of  the  latter,  the  noble 
column  placed  in  the  middle,  ftill  prcferves 
all  its  original  beauty.  It  confifts  of  twenty- 
three  circular  pieces  of  white  marble,  hori- 
zontally placed  one  above  the  t)ther  j  it  is 

♦  Thus  they  convcrs'd  on  works  of  ancient  fame^ 
Till  to  the  monarch's  humble  courts  they  came> 
There  oxen  flalk'd,  where  palaces  arc  rais'd» 
And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  JVrJWi  grazed, 

FiTT. 

about 
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ftWijt  twjslte  feet  diameter  at  the  bottotot 
and  ten  at  the  top.    The  plinth  of  the  ba(tt 
is  4   piece    of   marble    twenty-one   feet 
fqi^re.      A    ftaircafcj    confxfting  of   one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  fteps,  and  fuflB- 
cieptly  wide  to  admit  a  man  to  afcend,  is 
€ut  Qut  of  the  folid  marble,  leaving  a  fiBall 
pillar  in  the  middle^  round  which  the  fiait 
winds  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.     I  ob- 
ferved  a  piece  broken,  a^  I  went  up,  whicl) 
ftewed,  that  thofe  large  maffes  of  marble 
have  beeia  exquifitely  poliflied  on  the  flat 
fides,  where  they  are  in  contad  with  eaph 
otheri  that  the  adhefion  and  ftrength  of  the 
pillar  might  be  the  greater.     The  ftairs  are 
lighted  by  forty-one  windows,  exceedingly 
narrow  on  the  outfide,  that   they  might 
not  interrupt  the  connexion  of  the  baflb 
relievos,  but  which  gradually  widen  with- 
in, and  by  that  means  give  fufiicient  light. 
The  bafe  of   the  column  is  ornamented 
with  baflb  relievos,  reprefenting  trophies 
pf  Dacian  armour.     The  raoft  memorable 
invents  of  Trajap^s  cjcpeditlon  againft  the 

G  g  2  Pacians, 
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Dacians,  are  admirably  wrought^  in  a  con* 
tinued  fpiral  linCi  from  the  bottom  of  the 
column  to  the  top.  The  figures  towards 
the  top»  are  too  far  removed  from  the  eye 
to  be  feen  pcrfe&ly.  To  have  rendered  them 
equally  vifible  with  thofe  below,  it  would 
have  been  necefifary  to  have  made  them 
larger  proportionably .  as  they  afcended. 
Viewed  from  any  confiderable  diftance^  all 
the  fculpture  is  loft,  and  a  plain  fluted  pil- 
lar, of  the  fame  proportions,  would  have 
had  as  fine  an  eflPed*  But  fuch  a  frugal 
plan  would  not  have  been  fo  glorious  to 
,the  Prince,  whofe  vidiories  are  engraven, 
or  fo  interefttng  to  the  legionary  foldicrs, 
many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  here  perfon- 
ally  rcprefented.  Befides,  it  would  not  now 
be  near  (o  valuable  a  monument  in  the 
eyes  of  antiquarians,  or  fo  ufeful  a  ftudy 
to  fculptors  and  painters,  who  have  occa- 
fion  to  reprefent  the  military  drefs  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  coftume  of  the  Eaft  in  that 
age*  Exclufive  of  the  flatue,  this  beau- 
tiful   pillar    is    a   hundred    and    twenty 

feet 
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feet  high.  The  aflies  of  Trajah  were  de- 
pofited  in  an  urn  at  the  bottom,  and  his 
fiatue  at  the  top.  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth, 
in  the  room  of  the  Emperor's,  has  placed 
a  ftatue  of  St.  Peter  upon  this  column.  I 
obferved  to  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
vifited  this  pillar,  that  I  thought  there  was 
not  much  propriety  in  placing  the  figure 
of  St.  Peter  upon  a  monument,  reprefent- 
ing  the  vidories,  and  ere^ed  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  **  There  is  fome 
**  propriety,  however,"  replied  he  coldly^ 
t^^  in  having  made  the  flatut  of  ira/s.^[ 


Og  I 
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L  E  t  T  E  R     XLlt. 

Rome. 

1H AVE  becti  witheft  to  thie  beatification 
x?f  a  Saint;  he  was  of  the  order  oF  St. 
i 

Francis,  and  a  great  many  brcthten  of  that 
order  were  prefent,  and  in  very  high  fpi- 
Ht^  on  the  bccafion.  There  ate  a  greater 
number  of  ecclefiaftits  beatified,  and  ca- 
nonized, than  any  other  Order  of  men.  In 
the  firfl:  place,  becaufe,  lio  doiibt,  they  de- 

4       4 

ferve  it  hctter  j  atwi  alfc,  btc^nCe  they  are 
more  folicitous  to  have  Saints  taken  from 
among  men  of  their  own  profeflioq,  and 
particular  order,  than  people  in  other  fitua'* 
tions  in  life  are.  Every  monk  imagines 
it  refled^s  perfonal  honour  on  himfelf, 
when oneof  his  order  is  canonized.  Soldiers, 
lawyers,  and  phyficians,  would  probably 
be  happy  to  fee  fome  of  their  brethren 
diftiqguifhed  in  tie  f&fte  manner;  that 
they  have  not  had  this  gratification  of  late 

yearsi 
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jtaLtB^  nay  be  imputed  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  fuitable  charaders  among  them* 
Ancient  hiftory,  indeed,  makes  mention  of 
fome  commanders  of  armies  \vho  were 
very  great  faints  ;  but  I  have  beard  of  no 
phyfician  who  acquired  that  title  (ince  the 
days  of  St.  Luke;  or  of  a  fingle  lawyer^ 
of  any  age  or  country. 

A  pidure  of  the  prefent  Expedant,  a 
great  deal  larger  than  life,  had  been  hung 
Up  on  the  front  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
feveral  days  before  the  beatification  took 
place.  This  ceremony  was  alfo  announced 
'  .  by  printed  papers,  diftributed  by  the  happy 
brethren  of  St*  Francis.  On  the  day  of 
the  folemnity,  his  Holinefsi  a  coniiderable 
number  of  Car^linals,  many  other  ecclefi- 
adicSi  all  the  Capucin  Friars  in  Rome,  and 
a  great  concourfe  of  fpedatorsi  attended. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  St.  Peter's 
church.  An  ecdefiaftic  of  my  acquaintance 
procured  us  a  very  eonvenieot  place  for  fee- 
ing the  whole*  The  ceremony  of  beatifica* 

G  g  4  tioa 
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tipn  is  a  previous  flep  (o  tl^at  of  canoniza-^ 
tion.  The  Saint,  after  he  is  beatified,  is 
entitled  to  mor^  diftindion  in  Heaven  than 
before  J  hut  he  has  not  the  power  of  freeing 
fouls  from  purgatory  till  he  has  been  canon-r 
izeds  and  therefore  is  not  addreflTed  ia 
prayer  till  he  has  obtained  the  fecond  hoi 
nour.  On  the  prefect  ocpaiion,  a  long  dif« 
pourfe  was  pronounced  by  a  Francifcan  Friar, 
fctting  forth  the  holy  life  which  this  Expeft- 
ant  had  led  upon  earth,  his  devotions,  his 
voluntary  penances^  and  his  charitable  ac-> 
tions;  and  a  particular  enumeration  was 
madei  of  certain  miracles  he  had  performed 
when  alive,  and  others  which  had  beeq  per* 
formed  after  his  death  by  his  bones.  The 
moft  remarkable  miracle,  by  himfelf  in  per-? 
fon,  was,  his  replenifhing  a  lady's  cupboard 
with  bre^d,  after  her  houfekeeper,  at  the 
paint^s  inftigation,  had  given  all  the  brea4 
pf  the  family  to  the  poor, 

Thii  buiipefs  is  carried  on  in  the  man-? 
ggr  pf  a  lawfuit.     The  Devil  is  fuppofcd 
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to  have  an  intcrcft  in  preventing  men  from 
being  made  Saints.    That  all  juftice  maybe 
done>  and  that  Satan  may  have  his  due>  an 
advocate  is  employed  to  plead  againft  the 
pretenfions  of  the  Saint  Expedant,  and  the 
perfon  thus  employed  is  denominated  by 
the  people,  the  Devil's  Advocate.  He  calls 
in  queftion  the  miracles  faid  to  have  beea 
wrought  by  the  Saint  and  his  bonesj  and 
raife^  as  many  objedions  to  the  proofs 
brought  of  the  purity  of  his  life  and  con* 
verfation  as  he  can.    It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Advocate  on  the  other  fide,  to  obviate, 
and  refute  thefe  cavils.     The  controverfy 
veas  carried  on  in  Latin.    It  drew  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  was  by  no  means  amu-? 
fing.    Your  friend  Mr.  Ramfey,  who  fat 
near  me,  lofing  patience,  from  the  length 
of  the  ceremony,  and  fome  twitches  of 
the  gout,  which  he  felt  at  that  moment, 
whifpered  me,  **  I  wi(h,  from  my  heart, 
^'  the    Devils    Advocate  were  with  his 
^^  client,  apd  this  evcrlafting  Saint  fairly  in 
f!"  fleayen^  th^t  wp  might  get  away/'  The 

whole 
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I 

wfaofe  party,  of  which  I  made  one^  were 
feizcd  widi  frequent  and  long-continued 
yawntngs,  which  I  imagine  was  obferved 
by  fome  of  the  CardinalSi  who  fat  oppolite 
to  ua.    They  caught   the  infedion^  and 
althbugh  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
gaping  under  their  purple  robes^   yet  it 
ftemed  to  fpread  and  communicate  hfelf 
gradually  over  the  whole  aflfembly,    the 
Francifcan  Friars  excepted ;  they  were  too 
deeply  interefted  in  the  iffue  of  the  difputet 
to  think  it  tedious.    As  often  as  the  Devil's 
Advocate  dated  an  objedion^  evident  figns 
of  impatience,  contempt,  furprife,  indig- 
oatioot  and  refentment,  appeared  in  the 
countenances  of  the  venerable  brotherhood, 
according  to  their  different  characters  and 
tempers.  One  fhook  his  head,  and  whifpered 
his  neighbour;    another  raifed  his  chin, 
and  pufhed  up  his  under-lip  with  a  difdain- 
ful  fmile ;  a  third  ftarted,  opened  his  eye- 
lids as  wide  as  he  could,  and  held  up  both 
his  hands,  with  his  fingers  extended ;  a 
foufth  raifed  his  thumb  to  his  mouth,  bit 

the 
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the  nail  with  a  grin^  and  jerked  the  thumb 
from  his  teeth  towards  the  advcrfary  j  a 
fifth  flared)  in  a  moft  cxpreffive  manncft 
at  the    Pope,   and  then  fixed  his  eyes, 
frowning,  on  the  Advocate.     All  were  in 
agitation,  till  the  Saint's  Counfel  began  ta 
fpeak,  when  a  profound  filence  took  placet 
and  the  moment  he  had  made  bis  anfwer^ 
their  countenances  brightened,  a  fmile  of 
fatisfa£tion  fpread  around,  and  they  Aodded 
and  fhook  their  beards  at  each  other  witb 
tbutual   congratulations.      In    the    meaa 
time,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  other  auditors^ 
who  were  not  afleep,  continued  yawning ; 
fot  my  own  part,  I  was  kept  awake  only 
by  the  interlude  of  grimaces,  played  off  by 
the  Capucins  between  the  arguments.    Ex* 
clufive  of  thefe,  the  making  a  Saint  of  a 
Capucin,  is  the  dulleft  bufinefs  I  ever  waa 
witnefs  to.     I  hope  the  man  himfelf  enjoys 
much  felicity  fince  the  ceremony,  in  which 
«afe  no  good-natured  perfon  will  grudge 
the  tedium  and  fatigue  which  he  fufFered 
pa  the  occafion,    I  ought  to  have  told  you, 

that 
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that  tbe  Advocate's  reafoning  was  all  in 
vain ;  *  the  Devil  loft  his  caufe,  without  the 
poiBbility  of  appeal.  The  Saint's  claim 
being  confirmed,  he  was  admitted  into  all 
the  privileges  of  beatification ;  the  Convent 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  procefs. 

As  we  returned,  Mr.  Ramfey  alked»  if 
I  recolleded  the  Saint's  name*  I  faidi  I 
did  not.  **  We  muft  inform  ourfelves/' 
faid  he  J  **  for  when  I  meet  him  above,  I 
^^  {hall  certainly  claim  fome  merit  with  him» 
^^  from  having  done  penance  at  his  beatifi** 
•*  cation*.'* 

*  I  have  been  fiace  informed^  this  new  Stinc  is  cslled  $tf 
Bnonavantura;  he  w;u  by  binh  4  Neapolitan, 
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LETTER     XLIIL 

«         Rome. 

TRavellers  are  too  apt  to  form  hafty^ 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  unfavourable 
opinions  of  national  characters.    Finding 
the  cuftoms  and  fentiments  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  foreign  countries  through  which 
they  pafs,  very  different  from  their  owOf 
they  are  ready  to  confider  them  as  erro- 
neous and  conclude,  that  thofe.who  zSt 
and  think  in  a  manner  fo  oppofite  to  them- 
felves,  muft  be  either  knaves,  fools,  or  botlu 
In  fuch  hafty  decifions  they  are  often  con- 
firmed by  the  partial  reprefentations  of  a 
few  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  of  other 
foreigners    who    are   eftablifhed   in  fome 
profeffion   in    thofe   countries,    and  who 
have  an   intereft   in   giving   bad   impref- 
fions  of  the   people  among  whom   they 
refide. 

That 


/ 
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,  That  the  Italians  have  an  uncommotl 
{hare  of  natural  fagacity  and  acutenefsy  is 
pretty  generally  allowed  ^  but  they  are 
accufed  of  being  deceitful,  perfidious^  and 
TCveDKefuh  and  the  frequent  aflafCnations 
and  murders  which  happen  In  the  ftreeti 
of  the  great  towns  in  Italy,  are  brought  as 
proofa  of  this  charge*  I  hav^  not  remain^ 
ed  ^  £ufficient  length  of  tixne  in  Italy^ 
fuppofing  I  were,  in  all  other  refpefltsi 
qualified  to  decide  on  the  cbara^er  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  from  the  opppi-tuuities  I 

have  had>  my  idea  of  the  Italians  iSj  that 
they  are  an  ingenious,  fober  people,  with 

quick  feelings,  and  therefore  irritable;  but 
when  unprovoked^  of  a  mild  and  obliging 
difpofition,  and  lefs  fubjefl;  to  avarice,  envy, 
ox  repining  at  the  narrownefs  of  their  own 
circumftances,  and  the  comparative  wealth 
of  others,  than  moft  other  nations*  The 
murders  which  occafionally  happen,  pro- 
ceed from  a  deplorable  want  of  police,  and 
feme  very  impolitic  cuftomis,  which  have, 

from  various  caufes,   crept  among  them, 

and 
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and  would  produce  more  frequent  examples 
of  the  feme  kind,  if  they  prevailed  to  the 
fame  degree,  in  fome  other  countries.     I 
beg  you  will  keep  in  your  mind,  that  the 
aflaffinations  which  difgrace  Italy,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  <:afe  formerly,  are  no\t 
entirely  confined  to  the  accidental  fquabbles 
which  occur  among  the  rabble.     No  fuch 
thing  has  been  known,  for   many  years 
paft  among  peq>le  of  condition,  or  the 
middle  rank  of  citizens  i  and,  with  regard 
to  the  ftabbings  which  happen  among  the 
vulgar,   they  almoft  always  proceed  from 
an  immediate  impulfe  of  wrath,  and  are 
feldom  the  efFe<a  of  previous  malice,  or  a 
premeditated  plan  of  revenge.     I  do  not 
know  whether  the  iftories  we  have  of  mer-» 
cenary  bravos,  men  who  formerly  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made  it  their  profeffion  to 
aflaffinate,  and  live  by  the  murders  ther 
committed,    are  founded  in  truth;    but  I 
^m  certain,  that  at  prefent  there  is  no  fuch 
trade  in  this  country.     That  the  horrid 
praaice  of  drawing  the  knife  and  ftabbinir 

each 
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each  other,  ftill  fubfifts  among  the  Itallaii 
vulgar,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  dwitig  to  the 
fcaqdalous  impunity  with  which  it  ii 
treated.  The  afylum  which  churches  and 
convents  offer  to  criminalsj  operates  againft 
the  peace  of  fociety^  and  tends  to  the  en- 
couragement of  this  fhocking  cuftom  in 
two  different  manners:  Firft^  it  inQteafes 
the  criminal's  hopes  of  efcaping;  fecondly# 
it  diminifhes,  in  vulgar  minds,  the  idea  of 
the  atrocity  of  the  crime.  When  the  popu- 
lace fee  a  murderer  lodged  within  the 
(acred  walls  of  a  churchy  pro^fted  and 
fed  by  men  who  are  revered  on  account 
of  their  profeflion,  and  the  fuppofed  fanc« 
tity  of  their  lives;  mud  .not  this  weaken 
the  horror  which  mankind  naturally  have 
for  fuch  a  crime,  and  which  it  ought  to 
be  the  aim  of  every  government  to  aug-* 
ment? 

Thofe  who  are  willing  to  admit  that 
this  lad  confideration  may  have  the  cffcQ,  I 
have  afcribcd  to  it,  on  the  minds  of  the 

vulgar, 
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Vulgarj  dill  contend,  that  the  hopes  of  im- 
puhity  can  have  Httle  influence  in  keeping 
l^p  the  pradice  of  dabbing;  becaufe,  a&  has 
been  already  obferved,  thefe  (iabbings  are 
always  iti  cdnfeqUente  of  accidental  quar-> 
rels  and  fudden  burfts  of  pallioni  in  which 
men  have  no  confideration  about  their 
future  fafety.  All  I  have  to  fay  in  anfwer 
iS|  that  if  the  obfervations  I  have  been  able 
to  make  on  the  human  charader  are  well 
founded)  there  are  certain  confiderations 
which  never  entirely  lofe  their  influence  oa 
the  minds  of  men,  even  when  they  are  ia 
the  height  of  paffion.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  inftances  of  men  being  thrown 
into  fuch  paroxyfms  of  fury,  as  totally 
deprive  them  of  refledion,  and  make 
them  a£t  like  madmen,  without  any  regard 
to  confequences;  but  extraordinary  in- 
ftances, which  depend  on  peculiarities  of 
conditution,  and  very  fingular  circum* 
ftances,  cannot  deftroy  the  force  of  an  ob- 
fervation  which,  generally  fpeaking,  is 
found  juft.  We  every  day  fee  men,  who 
Vol.  !•  Hh  Ha^c 
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have  the  chiiradier  of  being  of  the  moft 
ungovernable  tempers,  who  are  apt  to  fly 
into  violent  fit?  of  paflion  upon  ^he  moft 
trivial  occafions,  yet,  in  the  midft  of  all 
their  Viage,  and  when  they  ffeem  to  be  en- 
tirely blinded  by  fury,  are  'ftill  capable  6f 
making  diftindions;  which  plainly  evince, 
that  they  are  not  fo  very  much  blinded  by 
anger,  as  they  would  feem  to  be.  When 
people  are  fubje£t  to  violent  fits  of  choler, 
and  to  an  unreflrained  licence  of  words  and 
adions,  only  in  the  company  of  thofe  who, 
from  their  unfortunate  fituation  in  life, 
are  obliged  to  bear  fuch  abufe,  it  is  a  plain 
proof  that  confiderations  which  regard  their 
own  perfonal  fafety,  have  fome  influence  on 
their  minds  in  the  midfl:  of  their  fury,  and 
inftrud  them  to  be  mad,  cert  a  rati  one  moda^ 
que.  This  is  frequently  unknown  to  thofe 
choleric  people  themfelves,  while  it  is  fully 
evident  to  every  perfon  of  obfervation  around 
them.  What  violent  fits  of  paflion  do 
fome  men  indulge  themfelves  in  againft 
their    flaves    and    fcrvants,    which   they 

always 
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ftlways^  impute  to  the  ungovem^ible  nature 
of  their  own  tempers,  of  M^hich,  however^ 
they  difplay    the  iinofl:  perfeia  command 
upon  much  greatfer  provocations  given  by 
.  their  Superiors,  ^equals,  or  by  any  fet  of 
,people  who  are  not  obl^ed  to  bear  their 
ill  humour.     How  often  do  we  iee  men, 
who  are  agreeable,  cheeriFuti    polite,  and 
•  good-tempered   to  the  wprld   in  general, 
gloopiy,  j)ecvi{h>  and  paffionate,  to  their 
wives  and  children  ?  When  you  happen  to 
he  a  witnefs  to  any  infiance  of  unprovoked 
^^omef^ic  rage,  ;nto  which  they  have  allow- 
ed   themfelves    to   be    tranfported,  .  they 
-will   very  probably  .^ament  ijieir  misfqm 
tune,  in  having  more  ungovernable  tern* 
pers  than  the  reft  of  mankind.     But  if  a 
.man  does  not  fpeak  and  aft  with  the  fame 
degree  of  violence  on  an  equal  provocation, 
without  cpnfidering  whether  it  comes  from 
Superior^    equal ^   or  4^pendant^   he  plainly 
fliews  that  he  can  govern  his  temper,  and  ^ 
that  his  not  doing  it'on  particular  pccafions, 

H  h  2  proceeds 
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'  proceeds  from  the  bafeft  and  moft  defpi- 
•  cable  of  all  motives. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  on  the  conti- 
nent with  the  Englifh  army,  having  feen 
an  officer  beat  a  foldier  very  unmercifully 
with  his  cane :  I  was  then  ftanding  with 
fome  officers,  all  of  whom  feemed  to  be 
filled  with  indignation  at  this  mean  exercifc 

'  of  power.  When  the  perfon  who  had 
performed  the  intrepid  exploit  came  to  join 
the  circle,  he  plainly  perceived  paarks  of 
difapprobation  in  every  countenance;  for 
which  reafori  he  thought  it  neceflary   to 

■apologize  for  what  he  had  done.  *'  No- 
*'  thing,^  fays  he,  *'  provokes  me  fo  much 
^Vas  a  fellow*s  looking  faucily  when  I 
*/  Ipeak  to  him.  I  have  told  that  man  fo 
"  fifty  times;  and  yet,  on  my  reprimand^- 
"  ing  him  juft  now  for  having  one  of  the 
**  buttons  of  his  waiftqoat  broken,  he 
**  looked  faucily  full  in  my  face;  which 
••  threw  me  into  fuch  a  paffion,  that  I 
*'  could  not  help  threfhing  him. — How 

**  evert 
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"  ever,  I  am  forry  for  it,  becaufe  he  has 
*'  the  charader  of ,  being  an  honcft  man, 
**  and  has  always  done  his  duty,  as  a  fol- 
**  dier,  very  well.  How  much,'*  con- 
tinued he,  **  are  thofe  people  to  be  envied, 
**  who  have  a  full  command  of  their 
*'  tempers!** 

"  No  man  can  command  it  more  per- 
*'  fedly  th^n  yourfelf,''  faid  a  gentleman 
who  was  then  in  the  foot-guards,  and  has 
fince  been  a  general  officer. 

f 

**  I  often  endeavour  to  doit,**  replied 
the  choleric  man,  ^^  but  always  find  it  out 
**  of  my  power.  I  have  not  philofophy 
**  enough  to  check  the  violence  of  my 
**  temper  when  once  I  am  provoked." 

*•  You  certainly  do  yourfelf  injuftice, 
"  Sir,'*  faid  the  officer  J  **  no  perfon  feems 
"  to  have  his  paffions  under  better  difci- 
^*  pline.  With  your  brother  officers,  I 
**  never  faw  you,  in  a  fingle  inftance, 
^*  break  through  the  rules  of  decorum,  or 

H  h  3  ''  allow 
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**  allow  your  anger  to  overcome  yoiir  po* 
*'  litenefs  to  them/' 

**  They  never  provoked  me,"  faid  the 
paffionate  man. 


**  Provoked  you!"  rejoined  the  other; 
**  yes.  Sir,  often,  and  in  a  much  greater 
*'  degree  than  the  poor  foldier;  Do  not  I, 
*^  at  this  moment,  give  you  ten  thoufand 
*'  times  more  provocation  than  he,  or  any 
**  of  the  unfortunate  men  under  your 
**  command,  whom  you  are  fo  apt  to  beat 
*^  and  abufe,  ever  did? — and  yet  you  feem 
*'  perfe£lly  maftcr  of  your  temper/' 

There  was  no  way  left  by  which  the 
choleric  man  could  prove  the  contrary,  'ex- 
cept by  knocking  the  other  down;  but  that 
was  a  method  of  convincing  his  antagonift 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ufe.  A 
.more  intrepid  man,  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment, would  very  probably  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  that  expedient;  but  in  general 
mankind  are  able,  even  in  the  violence  of 

pafliont 
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paffion,  to  eftimate,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
rifk  they  run;  and  the  populace  of  every 
country  are  n^ore  readily  kindled  to  that 
inferior  degree  of  rage^  which  makes  them, 
lofe  their  horror  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
^nd  difregard  the  life  of  a  fellow-creaturet  * 
than  to  that  bibber  pitch,  which  deprives 
them  of  all  confideration  for  their  own  pcr- 
fonal  fafety. 

In  England,  Germany,  or  France,  a  man 
knows,  that  if  he  commits  a  murder,  every 
perfoa  around  him  will,  from  that  inftant, 
become  bis  enemy,  and  ufe  every  means  to 
feize  him,  and  bring  hirp  to  juftice.  He 
knows  that  he  will  be  immediately  carried 
to  prifon,  ai3id  put  to  an  ignominious  death, 
amidft  the  e?:ecr^tiops  of  his  country ipen. 
Ipftpjeflfed  with  thefe  fentimepts,  and  with 
the  iwturaj  horror  for  murder  which  fuch 
feQtii^eots  ^ygment,  the  populace  of  thofe 
countries  hajrdly  ever  have  recoyrfe  to  flab- 
bing  in  theif  accidental  quarrels,  however 
tbejr  ro?iy  be  inflg^ied  with  anger  and  rage. 

H  h  4  The 
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The  loweft  blackguard  in  the  ftrcets  of 
London,  will  not  draw  a  knife  againfl:  an 
antagonifl  far  fuperior  to  himfelf  in 
ilrength.  He  will  fight  him  fairly  with 
his  fifts  as  long  as  he  can,  and  bear  the 
fevered  drubbing,  rather  than  ufe  a  me^ns 
of  defence  which  is  held  in  deteftation  hj 
his  countrymen,  and  which  would  bring 
himfelf  to  the  gallows. 

The  murders  committed  in  Germany, 
France,  or  England,  are  therefore  com- 
paratively  few  in  number,  and  happen 
generally  in  confequence  of  a  pre-concerted 
plan,  in  which  the  murderers  have  taken 
meafures  for  their  efcape  or  concealment, 
without  which  they  know  that  inevitable 
death  awaits  them.  In  Italy  the  cafe  is 
different ;  an  Italian  is  not  tinder  the  influ- 
ence of  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion,  that  certain 
execution  muft  be  the  confequence  of  his 
coipmitting  a  murder  ;  he  is  at  lefs  pains 
to  reftrain  the  wrath  which  he  ^eels  kin- 
dling withia  his  breaft ;  he  allows  his  rage 

fviU 
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full  fcope ;  and,  if  hard  prefled  by  the  fu- 
perior  ftrength  of  an  enemy,  he  does  not 
fcruple  to  extricate  himfelf  by  a  thruft  of  his 
knife;  he  knows,  that  Tf  fome  of  the  Sbirri 
are  not  prefent,  no  other  perfon  will  feizc 
him ;  for  that  office  is  held  in  fuch  detefta- 
tion  by  the  Italian  populace,  that  none  oS, 
them  will  perform  any  part  of  its  fundions^ 
The  murderer  is  therefore  pretty  certiaia 
of  gaining  fome  church  or  convent,  where 
he  will  be  proteded,  till  he  can  compound 
the  matter  with  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  or  efcape  to  fome  of  the  other 
Italian  States;  which  is  no  very  difficult 
matter,  as  the  dominions  of  none  are  very 
extenfive* 

Befides,  when  any  of  thefe  aflaffins  has 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  within  the 
portico  of  a  church  before  he  is  feized  by 
the  Sbirri,  and  when  he  is  adlually  carried 
to  prifon,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  his  friends  or  relations  to  prevail,  by 
their  entreaties  and  tears,  on  fome  of  the 

Cardinals 
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Cardinala  or  Princes,  to  interfere  in  his  fa« 
Your,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  his  pardon. 
If  this  is  the  cafe,  and  I  am  aflured  from  au^ 
thority  which  fully  convinces  me  that  it  is, 
we  need  be  no  longer  furprifed  that  murder 
is  more  common  among  the  Italian  popu- 
lace than  among  the  common  people  of 
any  other  country.  As  foon  as  afylums 
for  fuch  criminals  are  aboli0ied»  and  juftice 
is  allowed  to  take  its  natural  courfe,  that 
foul  (lain  will  be  entirely  effaced  from  the 
national  charader  of  the  modern  Italians. 

This  Is  already  verified  in  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany's  dominions*  The  fame  edift 
which  declared  that  churches  apd  convents 
ihould  no  longer  be  places  of  refuge  for 
murderers,  has  totally  put  a  ftop  to  the  ufe 
of  the  ftiletto ;  and  the  Florentine  populace 
now  fight  with  the  fame  blunt  weapons 
that  are  ufed  by  the  common  people  of 
other  nations. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  been  a 

little  prolix  on  this  occafion;  but  I  bad 

two 
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two  obje<£l8  in  view,  and  was  folicitous 
about  both.  The  firft  was  to  fhew,  that  the 
treacherous  and  perfidious^  difpplltion  im- 
puted to  the  Italians,  is,  like  rnofl:  other 
national  refledions,  ill  founded ;  and  that 
the  fads  brought  in  proof  of  the  accufatiot^  • 
proceed  from  other  caufes :  the  fecond  was, 
to  demonftrate  to  certs^in  choleric  gentle* 
men,  who  pretend  to  have  un^yernable 
tempers,  as  an  excufe  for  rendering  every 
dreature  dependent  on  them  miferable,  that 
in  their  forious  fits  they  not  only  behave 
ridiculoufly,  but  bafely.  In  civil  life,  in 
England,  they  have  the  power  of  only 
hiaking  themfelves  contemptible ;  but  in 
the  army  or  navy,  or  in  our  iflands,  they 
often  render  themfelves  the  objeds  of 
horror. 
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LETTER     XLIV. 

Rome. 

THEFTS  and  crimes  which  are  not 
capital  are  punifhed  at  Rome,  and 
fome  other  towns  of  Italy,  by  imprifon- 
ment,  or  by  what  is  called  the  Cord,  This 
laft  is  performed  in  the  ftreet.  The  cul- 
prit's hands  are  bound  behind  by  a  cord^ 
which  runs  on  a  pulley ;  he  is  then  drawa 
up  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and,  if  lenity  is  intended,  he  is  let  down 

r 

fmoothly  in  the  fame  manner  he  was  drawn 
up.  In  this  operation  the  whole  weight 
of  the  criminal's  body  is  fuftained  by  his 
hands,  and  a  ftrong  man  can  bear  the 
punifhment  inflided  in  this  manner  with- 
out future  inconveniency ;  for  the  ftrength 
of  the  mufcles  of  his  avgis  enables  him  to 
keep  his  hands  prefTed  on  the  middle  of 
his  back,  and  his  body  hangs  in  a  kind  of 
horizontal  pofition.     But  when  they  intend 

t* 
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to  be  fevcre,  the  criminal  is  allowed  to  fall 
from  the  greateft  hefght  to  which  he  had 
been  raifed,  and  the  fall  is  abruptly  cbtcked 
in  the  middle;  by  which  means  the  hands 
and  arms  are  immedia,tely  pulled  above  the 
head,  both  ftioulders  are  diflocated,  and  the 
•bodyfmngs,  powerlefs,  in  a  perpendicular 
line*  It  is  a  cruel  and  injudicious  punilh- 
ment,  and  left  too  much  in  the  power  of 
thofe  who  fuperintend,  the  execution,  .to 
make  it  fevere  or  not,  as  they  are  inclined. 

Breaking  on  the  wheel  is  never  ufed  in 
Rome  for  any  crime;  but  they  fometimes 
put  in  pradlice  another  mode  of  execution, 
^hich^is  much  more  fhocking  in  appear- 
ance, than  cruel  in  reality.  The  criminal 
being  feated  on  a  fcafFold,  the  executioner, 
•who  ftands  behind,  ftrikes  him  on  the  head 
with  a  hammer  of  a  particular  conftrudion, 
which  deprives  him,  at  once,  of  all  fcn- 
.  fation.  When  it  is  certain  that  he  is  com- 
pletely dead,  the  executioner,  with  a  large 
knife,  cuts  his  throat  from  ear  to  car.    This 

•       laft 
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lail  part  of  the  ceremony  is  thought  to 
mike  a  Wronger  imprefiion  oa  the  minds 
of  the  fpeaators,  than  the  bloftdlefs  blow 
wliich  deprives  the  criminal. of  life.  Whe- 
ther the  advantages  refulting  fcpm  otitis  ate 
fuiHcient  to  com.penrat;«  fpr  Ihocking  the 
puMic  ^ye  vtrith  fuph  abom^njihje  fights^  =1 
-  very  muph  queftion.     .'         '  •      • 

-*  ^  ^  «        «^  I,  F 

Executions  are  i;ot  frequent  at  Romje>  fot 
'(he  reafons  already  given:  there  has  ibeen 

only  one  fince  our  arrival;  and  thofe  who 

are  of  the  moft  forgivjng  .difpoXlllQa  Vill 

acknowledge,   that  this  criminal  w.as  not 

put  to  death  till  the  meafure  of  hi§  iniquity 

*wa8  fufficiently  full;  he  warS  condemned  to 

J)e  hanged  for  his  fifth  murder.     I  fhall 

give  you  foipe  account  of  his  eicecution, 

;  and  the  ceremonies  which  accompanied  it, 

"becaufe  they  throw  fome  light  on  the  fenti- 

ments  and  charader  of  the  people. 

( 

-     JFirft  of  all,  ihere  was  -a  proceffion  of 
priefts,  one  of  whom  carried  a  crucifix  on 
a, pole  hung  with  black;  they  were  follow- 
ed 
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ed  by  a  number  of  people  in  long  gowtts 
which  covered  them  from  head  to  foot^ 
mth  holes  immediately  before  the  face, 
trough  which  thofe  in  this  difguife  coUld 
f6e  every  thing  peffeftly,  while  they  could 
not  be  recognised  by  the  fpedators,  ^  They 
are  of  the  Comiiany'  deHa  ^Fericordia, 
^icfh '  h  a  fociety  of  perfdns  who,  from 
tootives  of  picftyi  thlnfk  it  a  duty  to  viifit 
critaitials  utider  fentence  df- death, -^ndea- 
voiir  to  bring  them  ta  a  proper  fehfe  of 
their  ^uilt,  aiTift  tiiem  in  making  'tlhc  beft 
ufe^of  the  fhort  time  they  "have  to  live;  and 
who  never  forfake  them  till  the  moment 
of  their  execution.  People  of  the  firft  rank 
arc  of  this  fociety,  and  devoutly  perform 
the  moft  laborious  fuhftions  of  it.  AH  of 
them  carried  lighted  ^  tordhts,  and  a  few 
'  fliook  tin  boxes,  .into  Which  the  multitude 
put  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  mafles 
for  the  foul  of  the  criminal.  This  is  con- 
fidered  by  many  as  the  mofr  meritorious 
kind  of  charity ;  and  fome,  whofe  circum- 
Aanccs  do  not  permit  them  to  bcftowmuch, 

5  coijfine 
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confine  all  the  expence  they  can  afford  ia 
charity,  to  the  fingle  article  of  purchafing 
mafles  to  be  faid  in  behalf  of  thofe  who 
have  died  without  leaving  a  farthing  to 
fave  their  fouls.  The  rich,  fay  they,  who 
have  much  fuperfluous  wealth,  may  throw 
away  part  of  it  in  ads  of  temporal  charity ; 
but  it  iff,  in  a  more  particular  xnanner,  the 
duty  of  thof(?  who  have  little  to  give>  to 
take  care  that  this  little  (hall  be  applied  to 
the  mod  beneficial  purpofes.  What  is  the 
relieving  a  few  poor  families  from  the  frivo- 
lous diftrefies  of  cold  and  hunger^  in  com- 
parifon  of  freeing  them  from  many  years 
burning  in  $re  and  brimftone  ?  People  are 
reminded  of  this  eflential  kind  of  charity, 
not  only  by  the  preachers,  but  alfo  by 
infcriptions  upon  the  walls  of  particular 
churches  and  convents }  and  fometimes  the 
aid  of  the  pencil  is  called  in  to  awaken  the 
compundion  of  the  unfeeling  and  hard- 
hearted. On  the  external  walls  of  fome 
convents,  immediately  above  the  box  into 
which  you  are  direded  to  put  your  money, 

views 
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>iews  of  purgs^tory  are  painted  in  the  mod 
flaming  colours,  wher^  people  are  feen  iii 
^11  the  agonies  of  burning,  raifing  their  in- 
dignant eyes  to  thofe  unmindful  relations 
and  acquaintances,  who,   rather  than  paft 

^ith  a  little  moiiey,  ^llow  thetn  to  rettiaih 

,  ■  '     < 

in  ,thofe    abodes  Of   tof merit.      Otie   citi 
hardly  conceive  how  any  iiiortal  can  pafs 
fuch  a  pidure  tyithout  emptying  his'pui*/e 
into  the  box,  if,  by  fo  doing,  he  believed 
he  could  redeem,  I  will  not  fay  a  hurtiiih 
creature,  but*  even  a  poor  ineorrigible  dog;, 
or  vicious  horfe,    from  fuch    a   dreadful 
Tituatioti.     As  the  Italians  in  general  feem 
to  have  tnorc  feriubility  th^n  any  people  I 
am  acquainted  v^rith,  and  as  I  fee  fome,  who 
cannot   be    fuppofed   totally  in    want    of 
'  hioney,  pafs  by  thofe  pictures  everyday 
,  Without  putting  a  farthing  into  the  box,  I 
.  tnuft  impute  this  ftinginefs   to  a  lack  of 
faith  rather  than  of  fenubilityi     Such  uh- 
.  hxindful  paftengers    are  probably   of    the 
,  tiumber  of , thofe,  who  begin  to  fufped  that 

the  money  of  the  Uviqg  can  be  of  little  life 

'     '  •  . .'  '      '         '  • 

Vol.  !♦  1  i  to 
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to  the  dead.  Being  abfolutely  certain  that 
it  gives  tbemfelves  much  pain  to  part  with 
it  in  this  world,  and  doubtful  whether  it 
will  have  any  eflBcacy  in  abridging  the 
pains  of  their  friends  in  the  other,  they 
hefitate  for  fome  time  between  the  two 
riiks,  that  of  lofmg  their  own  moneyyand 
that  of  allowing  their  neighbour's  foul  to 
continue  in  torture;  and  it  would  appear 
that  thofe  fceptics  generally  decide  the  dif« 
pote  in  favour  of  the  money. 

But  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  that  which  I  have 
been  defcribing,  where  a  poor  wreich  is  juft 
going  to  be  thruft  by  violence  out  of  one 

•       f       ' 

world,  and  folicits  a  little  money  to  fecure 
him  a  tolerable  reception  in  another,  the  paT- 
fions  of  the  fpedators  are  too  much  agitated 
for  cold  reafoning,  and  the  moft  niggardly 
fceptic  throws  his  mite  into  the  boxes  of 
the  Compagnia  della  Mifericordia.  Imme* 
diately  after  them  came  the  malefador 
himfelf,  feated  in  a  csirt,  with  a  Capuctn 
Friar  on  each  (ide  of  him^  The  hangman* 
I  with 
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with  two  afli(latit8>  dfeflcd  in  fcarlet  jackets^ 
Walked  by  the  cart*  This  pt-oceflion  hav- 
ing moved  flowly  round  the  gallows,  Which 

« 

Was.  cKded  id  the  Piazza  del  Populoa  thd 
culptit  defeended  from  the  cart»  atid  waft  led 
to  a  houfe  in  the  Neighbourhood,  attended 
by  the  two  Capucins.  He  remained  there 
about  half  an  hour,  was  confeffed,  and 
J-eceived  abfolutiou}  after  which  he  came 
out,  exclaiming  to  the  jpopulace  to  join  in 
prayers  for  his  foul,  and  Walked  with  a 
hurried  pace  to  the  gallows ;  the  hatigman 
and  h^  afiiftaUts  having  hold  df  his  arm S| 
they  fupported  him  up  the  ladder^  the 
Unhappy  than  repeating  ptayef  ft  as  faft  as 
he  could  utter  till  he  was  turtied  off.  He 
Was  not  left  a  moment  to  himfelf.  The 
executioner  (tepped  from  the  ladder^  and 
Hood  with  a  foot  on  each  of  his  (houldersi 
fupporting  himfelf  in  that  fituation  with 
his  hands  on  the  top  of  the  gallowsi  the 
ai&flants  at  the  fame  time  pulling  down 
the  nkalefaaor^a  legs,  fo  that  he  muft  have 
died  in  an  inflant.     The  eJcecutioner»  in  a 

I  i  2  iborC 
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Ihort  time,  Aid  to  the  ground  along  the 
dead  body,  as  a  failor  Aides  on  a  rope. 
They  then  removed  the  cloth  which  co- 
vered his  face,  and  twirled  the  body  round 
with  great  rapidity,  as  if  their  intention 
had  been  to  divert  the  mob ;  who,  however, 
did  not  fliew  any  difpofition  to  be  amufed 
in  that  manner.  The  multitude  beheld 
the  fcene  with  filent  awe  and  compaflion. 
During  the  time  appointed  by  law  for  the 
body  to  hang,  all  the  members  of  the  pro- 
ceffion,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  torches, 
crucifixes,  and  Capucins,  went  into  a 
neighbouring  church,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Strada  del  Babbuino,  and  remained  there 
till  a  mafs  was  faid  for  the  foul  of  the  de- 
ceafed ;  and  when  that  was  concluded,  they 
returned  in  proceffion  to  the  gallows,  with 
,  a  coffin  covered  with  black  cloth.  On 
their  approach,  the  executioner,  with  his 
alXiftlnts,  haftily  retired  among  the  crowd, 
and  were  no  more  allowed  to  come  near 
the  body.  The  condemned  perfon  having 
now  paid  the  forfeit  due  to  his  crtn^s»  was 

na 
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no  longer  confidcred  as  an  objed  of  hatred ; 
hi^  dead  body  was  therefore  refcued  from 
the  contaminating  touch  of  thpfewho 
are   held .  by.  the  populace  in  the  greateft 

abhorrence-    Two  perfons  in  mafks,  and 

>   *  ■■ »  *  , , 

\Fith  black.gowns,  mounted  the  ladder  and^ 
0.  cut  t|;e  rppe,.  while  pthers  below,  of  the 
f4nx9  fpcietyt  received  ,the  body,  and  put 
it  carefully  into  the  coffin.  An  old  woman, 
then  faid,  with  an  e;salted  voice,  "  Adeflb 
*'  fpero  che  I'anima  fua  fia  in  paradifo ;" 
**  Now  I  hope  his  foul  is  in  heaven;"  and 
the  multitude  around  feemed  all  inclined  to' 
hope  the  fame* 

The  ferious  and  compaffionate  manner, 
in  which  the  Roman  populace  beheld  this, 
execution,  forms  a  prefumption  of  thc; 
gentlenefs  of  their  difpofitions.  The  crimes 
of  which  this  man  had  been  guilty  muft 
•  naturally  have  raifed  their  indignation,  and 
his  profeffion  had  a  tendency  to  increafo 
and  keep  it  up;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
SbJrri,  all  of  whom  are  held  in  the  moft 

113  perfcift 
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pcrfcd  4eteflation  by  the  compion  pcnplc  i 
yet  the  moment  they  faw  this  objeA  of 
their  hatred  iq  the  charader  of  a  poor  con? 
demned  man,  about  to  fuffer  for  hi^  crimest 
all  their  aninpiofity  peafed ;  no  rancour  yrz» 
difplayed,  nor  the  lead  infult  offered,  which 
frould  difturb  him  in  his  laft  moments/ 
They  viewed  him  with  the  eye$  of  pity 
and  forgivenefa,  and  joined,  with  earneft^ 
|iefs,  in  prayers  for  his  future  welfare. 

The  manner  in  which  this  man  was  put 
to  death  war>  no  doubt,  uncommonly  mUd^ 
when  compared  with  the  atrocity  of  his 
guilt;  yet  I  am  convinced,  that  th^  foleiQO 
prcumftances  which  accompanied  his  exe- 
cution, made  a  greater  impreffion  on  the 
min()s  of  the  populace,  and  would  as  ef* 
feduaUy  d^ter  thei^  froip  the  crimes  foif 
which  be  was  pon^emned,  as  if  he  had  been 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel t  ^nd  the  execu^ 
tion  performed  in  a  lefi  folemn  ni^n^ier.  . 

Convinced  ^s  I  ^n>  that  all  horrid  an4 
refine^  ?ruelty  i^  tb^  C5CCUti|on  of  ^rimi- 
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nals  i8>  at  bcft,  unncceffary,  I  never  heard 
of  aay  thing  of  that  nature  without  horror 
and  indignation.  Other  methods,  no  way  ' 
conneded  with  the  fuflPerings  of  the  pri- 
foner»  equally  deter  from  the  crime,  and, 
in  all  other  refpc^ts,  have  a  better  influ- 
cnce  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  The 
proceffion  defcribed  above,  I  plainly  per-* 
ceivedy  made  a  very  deep  impreifion.  I 
thought  I  faw  more  people  afFeded  by 
it  than  I  have  formerly  obferved  among 
a  much  greater  crowd,  who  were  gathered 
to  fee  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  dragged  to  the  fame  death  for 
boufe-breaking  and  highway  robbery,  mere 
venial  offences,  in  comparifon  of  what  this 
Italian  had  perpetrated.  The  attendance 
of  the  Capucins,  the  crucifixes,  the  So- 
ciety of  Mifericordia,  the  ceremony  of  con- 
feffion,  all  have  a  tendency  to  ilrike  the 
mind  with  awe,  and  keep  up  the  belief  of 
a  future  ftate;  and  when  the  multitude 
behold  fo  many  people  employed,  and  fo 
much  "pains  taken,  to  fave  the  foul  of  one 
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of  the  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind,  they 
niuft  think,  that  the  favlng  of  a  foul  is  ^ 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  therefore 
naturally  infer,  that  the  fooper  they  begin 
to  take  care  of  their  own,  the  better.  But 
whjeii  criminals  are  c^rripd  to  e;Kecuiion 
with  Ijttle  or  no  folemnity,  amidft  the 
fl^outs  of  an  unconcerned  rabble,  who  ap- 
plaud  thern  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
indifference  aad  impeniter^ce  thpy  dFfplay, 
and  confider  the  whole  fcenc  as  a  fource 
of    amufement;    hovy   cj^n     fuch    exhibi- 

,  tioqs  make  any  ufeful  imprejffion,  or  terr 
TJfy  the  thoughtlefs  and  defperate  froip 
any  wicked  prppenfity?  If  there  is  a 
country  in  which  great  numbers  of  young 
-incQnfiderate  creature^i  are,  fix  or  eight 
times  every  year,  carried  to  execution  in 
this  tumuhuous,  unaffedtinginapner,  might 
not  a  ftranser  conclude,  that  the  view  of 

.  the  legiflature  was  to  cut  off  guilty  indi- 
Tjduals  in  the  Jeafi:  alarming  way  poffible, 
that  others  might  not  be  deterred  froir^ 
following  their  example? 
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*  Ramc'     * 

THOSE  who  have  a  real  pleafilre  ia 
coittcm plating  the  remains  of  an*, 
tique,  and  the  nobleft  fpecimens  of  modern 
^rchitefture,  who  are  ftruck  with  the  ini- ' 
initable  delicacy  and  expreffion  6f  Greek 
fculpture,  and  wifh  to  compare  it  with  the 
mod  fuccefsful  efforts  of  the  modernsi  and  - 
who  have  an  ynwearied  admiration  of  the 
charms  pf  painting,   may,  provided  they 
have  not  more  important  avocations  elfe-? 
where,  employ  a  fqll  year  with  fatisfadion 
in  this  city. 

What  is  called  a  regular  courfe  with  an 
Antiquarian,  generally  takes  up  about  fix 
weeks;  employing  three  hours  a  day,  you 
may,  in  that  time,  vifit  all  the  churches, 
palaces,  villas^  and  ruins,  Worth  feeing,  in 
pr  near  Rome,    But  after  having  inade  thi$ 

courfe^ 
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courfCf  however  difUndly  every  thing  may 
have  been  explained  by  the  Antiquarian^ 
if  you  do  not  vifit  the  moft  interefting  again 
and  again,  and  refied  on  them  at  more 
leifurei  your  labour  will  be  of  little  ufe; 
for  the  objeda  are  fo  Tarioua,  and  thofev 
yew  {pf  on  one  day,  fo  apt  to  be  effaced 
by,  OF  confounded  with,  thofe  you  behold . 
otf  ilnother,  that  you  muft  carry  away  a 
vtry  faiQt  and  indiftind  recoUe£lion  of  any. 
Miny  travellers  have  experienced  the. truth 
of  this  obfervatioQ. 

One  young  Englifh  gentleman,  who 
happens  not  to  be  violently  fmitten  with 
the  charms  of  virtu,  and  fcorns  to  affed 
what  he  does  not  feel,  thought  that  two  or 
three  hours  a-day,  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
together,  was  rather  too  much  time  to  be- 
flow  on  a  purfuit  in  which  he  felt  no  plea« 
(ijre,  and  faw  very  little  utility.  The  only 
advantage  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
greater  part  of  us  reaped  from  our  fix 
W?efee  tour,  was,  that  we  cwUfay^  we  had 

fcen 
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feen  a  great  many  fine  things  which  he  had 
not  feen.  This  was  a  fuperiority  which  he: 
could  not  brook,  and  which  he  refolved 
we  fhould  not  long  enjoy.  Being  fully 
convinced,  that  the  bufinefs  might  be, 
with  a  little  exertion,  difpatched  in  a  very 

ihort  fpace  of  time,  he  prevailed  on  a 
proper  perfon  to  attend  him;  ordered  a 
poft-chaife  and  four  horfes  to  be  ready 
early  in  the  morning,  and  driving  through 
churches,  palaces,  villas,  and  ruins,  with 
all  poflible  expedition,  he  fairly  faw,  in 
two  days,  all  that  we  had  beheld  during 
cur  crawling  courfe  of  fix  wee^s.  I  found 
gfterwards,  by  the  lift  he  kept  of  what  he 
|iad  feen,  tbs^t  we  had  not  the  advantage 
of  him  in  a  fingle  picture,  or  the  moft 
fnutil^ted  Remnant  of  a  ftatue. 

I  do  not  proppfe  this  young  gentleman^s 
plan  as  the  very  beft  poffible;  but  of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  he  can  give  as  fatisfac-* 
tory  an  account  of  the  cqriofities  of  Rome, 
^s  fpme  people  of  my  acquaintance  who 

yicwc4 
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Tiewed  them  with  equal  fenfibility,  and  at  2^ 
great  dea)  more  leifure. 

Thofe  travellers  who  cannot  remain  a 
confiderable  time  at  Rome,  would  do  well 
to  get  a  judicious  lift  of  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  objeds  in  afrchiteflur^,  fculpture,  and 
painting,  that  are  to  be  feen  here ;  they 
ought  to  vifit  ihefe  frequently,  and  thefe 
only,  by  which  means  they  will  acquire  a 
llrong  and  diftind  impreflion  of  what  they 
fee;  inftead  of  thjit  tranfient  arid  confufed 
idea  which  a  vaft  number  of  things,  viewed 
fuperficially,  and  in  a  hurry,  leave  in  the 
mind.  After  they  have  examined,  with 
due  attention,  the  moft  magnificent  and 
beft  preferved  remains  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, very  few  have  fatisfadtion  in  view- 
ing a  parcel  of  old  bricks,  which,  they  are 
told,  formed  the  foundation  of  the  baths  of 
fome  of  the  Emperors.  And  there  are  not 
inany  who  would  regret  their  nqt  having 
feen  great  numbers  of  ftatues  and  piftures 
pf  inferior  nicrit^  when  they  hs^d  beheld  all 

that 
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that  are  univerfally  efteecaed  the  befti 
Would  it  not  be  tiigbly  judicious,,  there- 
fore,  in  the  greateft  number  of  travellers, 
without  abridging  the  ufual  time  of  the 
courfe,  to  make  it  much  lefs  comprehenfive  ? 

Befides  churches,  there  are  about  thirty 
palaces  in  Rome,  as  full  of  pidures  as  the 
walls  can  bear.  The  Borghefe  Palace 
alone,  is  faid  to  contain  above  .fixteen 
hundred,  all  original.  There  arc  alfo  ten 
or  twelve  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  which  are  ufually  vifited  by 
ftrangers.  You  may  judge  from  this^  what 
a  tafk  they  undertake,  who  rfefolve  to*  go 
through  the  whole;, and  what  kind  of  art 
idea  they  are  likely  to  carry  away,'  who 
perform^  this  talk  during  a  ftay  of  ^  few 

i 

months.  Of  the  villas,  the  Pineiana,  which 
belongs  to  the  Borghefe  family.  Is  the  moft 
remarkable.  I  fhall  confine  niyfelf  to  a 
few  curfory  remarks  on  fome  of  the  moft 
efteemed  curiofities  it  contains.  The  Her- 
maphrodite, 
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jDaphroditey  of  which  you  have  ieen  (a 
mmy  prints  and  modeli^  ib  accotfnttd  hf 
VAtj,  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  fculpture 
in  the  world.  «The  mattre&i  upon  which 
this  fine  figure  reclines,  is  the  work  of 
the  Cavalier  Bernini,  and  nothing  can  be 

more  admirably  executed.  Some  critics 
fay,  he  has  performed  his  tafk  too  wcUf 
becaufe  the  admiration  of  the  fpeAator  is 
divided  between  the  fiatue  and  the  mattrefs. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  as 
a  fault  to  that  great  artift }  fince  he  con" 
d^fctnded  to  make  it  at  all|  it  was  his  bufi- 
Aefs  to  make  it  as  perfed  as  pofiibIe«  Ihave 
jbeard  of  an  artift  at  Verfailles,  in  a  dif- 
)ferent  line,  who  attempted  fomething  of 
the  fiune  nature:  he  had  exerted  all  hia 
abilities  in  making  a  periwig  for  a  cele^ 
brated  preachert  who  was  to  preach  on 

[  a  particular  occafi^on  before  the  courts  and 

he  imagined  he  had  fucceeded  to  a  miracle!. 

*  **  ril  be  hanged,*'  faid  he  to  one  of  his 

coHipanionSf  ^  if  his  Miyefly,  or  any  man 
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*♦*  of  taftc,  will  pay  much  attention  to  the 
^*  Jermon  to-day/' 

Among  the  antiquesi.  there  is  a  Centaur 
in  marble,  with  a  Cupid  mounted  on  his 
back»    The  latter  has  the  cefius  of  Venus^ 
and  the  ivy  crown  of  Bacchus,  in  allufion 
to  beauty  and  wine ;  he  beats  the  Centaur 
•with  his  fift,  and  feems  to  kick  with  violence 
to  driv«  him  alon^.    .The  Centaur  throws 
back  his  head  and  eyes  with  a  look  of  m- 
morfe,  as  if  he  were  unwilling,  though 
forced,  to  proceed.    The  execution  of  this 
group,  is  admired  by  thofe  who  look  upon 
it  merely  as  a  jeu  d'efprit ;  but  it  acquires 
additional  meri<^  when  confidered  as  alle« 
gorical  of  men  who  are  hurried  on  by  the 
violence  of  their  paflions,  and  lament  their 
own  weaknefs,  while  they  find  themfelves 
unable  to  refift. 

I 

There  is  another  figure  which  claims  at-* 

tehtion,  more  on  account  of  the  allegoii^y 

'  rtian  the  fculpture.  This  is  a  fmall  ftatue  6f 

Venus  Cloacina,  trampling  on  an  impreg* 

nated 
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iiat€;d  uterusy  and  tearing  the  witigs  o^ 
Cupid.  The  allegory  indicates,  that  profti* 
tution  is  equally  deftrudtive  of  generation 
and  loVe.  Keyfkr  mentioning  this,  callsr 
it  a  ftatue  of  Vends,  lamenting  her  raflinefs 
in  dipping  Cupid's  wings. 

The  ftatue  called  Zingara,  or  the  For- 
tune-teller,  is  antique,  all  but  the  head^ 
which  is  Berninrs;  the  face  has  a  ftrong 
expreflion  of  that  fly  ihrewdnefs,  which 
belongs  to  thofe  whofe  trade  it  Is  to  impofe 
on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar;  with  a 
great  look  of  fome  modern  gypfies  I  have 
feen,  who  have  impofed  moft  egregioufly 
on  the  felf-Iove  and  credulity  of  the  great#. 

Seneca  dying  in  the  Bath,  in  touchfton^> 
round  his  middle  is  a  girdle  of  yellow 
marble;  he  ftands  in  a  bafon  of  bluiih 
marble  lined  with  porphyry ;  his  knees 
feem  to  bend  under  him,  from  weaknefs; 
his  features  denote  faint nefsj  languor,  and 
the  approach  of  death;  the  eyes  are  ea* 

amelled,  which  gives  the   counteoianBe,  a 

fierce 
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fierce  and  difkgreeable  look.  Colouring 
the  eyes  always  has  a  bad  tSeSt  in  fculp* 
lure;  they  Ibrm  too  violent  a  contrail  with 
the  other  features,  which  remain  of  the 
natural  colour  of  the  marble.  When  the 
eyes  are  enamelled^  it  is  requifite  that  all 
the  face  fiiould  be  paimedi  to  produce  the 
agreeable  iMrmony  of  Ivk. 

The  Faun  dandling  an  infant  Bacchus^ 
is  one  of  the  gayeft  figures  that  can  be 
imagined^ 

In  this  Villa>  there  are  alfo  fome  highly 
efteemed  pieces  by  Bernini.  iEneas  carry- 
ing his  fkther ;  David  flinging  the  done  at 
Goliath ;  and  Apollo  purfuing  Daphne :  the 
laft  is  generally  reckoned  Bernini's  matter- 
piece;  for  my  part,  I  have  fo  bad  a  taftc 
as  to  prefer  the  fecond.  The  figure  of 
David  is  nervous,  with  great  anatomical 
juftnefs,  and  a  (Irong  exprelfion  of  keennefs 
and  exertion  to  bit  his  mark,  and  kill  his 
enemy }  bift  the  countenance  of  David 
wants  dignity.    An  antient  artift,  perhaps, 

Vol.  I.  K  k  could 
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cquld  iK)t  have  given:  ixlpre  ardour,  but  he 
would  have  given  more '  nobletiefs  to  the 
features  of  David*    Some  may  $iy,  that  as 

he  was  but  a  fliepherd,  it  was  proper  he 
ihauld  liave  the  look  of  a  clown ;  but  it 
dught  to  be  rememberedf  that  David  was  a 
very  extraordinary  man)  ahd  if  the  artift 
who  formed  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  or  if 
Agafias  the  Ephefian,  had  treated  the  fame 
fubje£l:,  I  imagine  they  would  have  render- 
ed their  work  more  intereftingi  by  blend- 
ing the  noble  air  of  an  hero  with  the  fimple 
appestrance  of  a  fhephercj.  The  figures  of 
Apojlo  and  Daphne  err  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  face  and  figure  of  Apollo- are 
deficient  in  fimpjicity;  the  noble  fimplicity 
of  the  beft  sjntiqu?  ft^tues:  he  runs  with 
afFedqd  graces,  and  h^s  aftonifhment  at  the 
beginning  transformation  of  his  miflrefs  is 
not,  in  my  opipioqi  ,paturally  exjprefled, 
but  feems  rather  the  exaggerated  aftonifti- 
roent  of  an  ador.  The  form  and  fliape.  of 
Daphne  are  delicately  executed;  but  jp  her 
face,  beauty  is,  in .  fpinp  xiegree,  facrificed 

»  r  -to 
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to.  the  expreOion  of  terror;  her  feaiurjes 
ar^  too  much  diftprted  by  feaf.   An  antient 
artift  would    have    made  her   lefs  afraid, 
ttat  fhe  might  have  been  more  beautifuL. 
In.expreffing  terrori  pain»  aq^l.  other  inji- 
preffipns,  there  is  a  point  where  the  beauty, 
of  the  fijneft  countenance  ends,  and  defot*^ 
mity  begins.     I  am  indebted  toMn  Locke 
for  this  obfervatibn.    In  fome  converf^tians 
I  had  with  him  atCologay,  ©mthe  fabje^ 
of .  Sculpture,    thai  gentleman!  rgnarkedi 
tbibt  it  was  in  the  fkilfnl  and  temperaite 
exertion  of  her  ppwcrs,  ixirthis'oobleft  proi- 
vince  of.  the.  art,    exptej/wn^  ihidX  ancient 
fculpture  fo'  much  excelled  the    modern. 
She  knew  its  limit8«  and^bad  afceitained 
tjiemwith  precifion.     As  :£aras  ekpreffion 
would  go  .hand  in  hind. with'  grace  and 
beauty,  in  f^bjeiQ:&  intended  to  excite  fym- 
pathy,.;fl!ie  indulged  her  chifehibut  where 
agbniV  ttvreafen?d  to. indue?  diftortion,  and 
obliterave  .beauty,  (he  wifely  fet  bounds  to 
imitation,    Remembering,   that   though    it 
may  be  moral  to  pity  ugUnefs.  ia  diftrefs, 

K  k  2  it 
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it  is  more  natural  to  pity  beauty  in  the  fame 
iituadon;  and  that  her  bufinefs  was  not  to 
give  the  ftrongeft  rcprefentation  of  nature, 
but  the  reprefentation  which  would  intereft 
us  moft.    That  ingenious  gentleman,  I  re-* 
member,  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Greek  artifts  have  been  accufed  of 
having  facrificed  charader  too  much  to  tech- 
nical proportion.   He  continued  to  obferve, 
that  what  is  ufoally  called  charader  in  a 
face,  is  probaUy  exccfs  in  fome  of  its  parts, 
and  particularly  of  thofe  which  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  mind,  the  leading  imf« 
(ion  of  which  marks  fome  feature  for  its 
own.    A  perfedly  fymmetrical  face  bears: 
no  mark  of  die  influence  of  either  the  paf-^ 
iions  or  the  underftanding,  and  reminds  you 
of   Prometheus's  clay   without    his  fire« 
On  the  other  haAd,  the  modems,  by  facri« 
ficing  too  liberally  thofe  technical  propor« 
tions,   which,  1?vhen  religioufly  obferved» 
produce  beauty,  to  exprdBon,  have  gene- 
rally loft  the  very  point  which  they  con-^ 

tended  for.    They  feemed  to  think,  that 

when 
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when  a  paffion  was  to  be  exprefled>  it  could 
not  be  expreflfed  too  ftrongly ;  and  that 
fympathy  always  followed  in  an  exa£t  pro* 
portion  with  the  ftrength  of  the  paffion» 
and  the  force  of  its  expreflion*  But  paf- 
lions,  in  their  extreme^  inftead  of  produ- 
cing fympathy,  generally  excite  feelings 
diametrically  oppofite.  A  yehement  and 
clamorous  demand  of  pity  is  received  with 
negleA,  and  fometitnes  with  dirguft;  whilft 
a  patient  and  (ilent  acquiefcence  under  the 
preflure  of  mental  alHi^ion,  or  fevere  bodily 
pain,  fimls  erery  heart  upon  an  unifon 
with  its  fufferings.  The  ancients  knew  to 
what  extent  expreffion  may  be  carried,  with 
good  cffcGt.  The  author  of  the  famous 
Laocoon,  in  the  Vatican,  knew  where  to 
ilpp,  and  if  the  figure  had  been ,  alone,  it 
would  have  been  perfe^ }  there  is  exquifite 
anguilh  in  the  countenance;  but  it  is  borne 
in  filence,  and  without  diftortion  of  fea- 
tures,  Puget  thought  he  could  go  beyond 
the  author  of  Laocoon;  he  gave  voice  to 
his  Milo;  he  made  him  roaring  with  pain, 

Kk3  and 
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and  loft  the  fympalhy  of  the  fpedator.  In 
confirmation  of' this' dodrine,  Mr.  Locke 
dcfired,  that  when  Ifhould  arrive  at  Rome, 
1  woold  examine,  with  attention,  the  cele- 

0 

brated  ftatue  of  Niobe,  in  the  Villa  de 
Medici.  Thave  done  fo  again  and  again, 
and  find  h\^  remarks  moft  ftrikingly  juft. 
The  author  of  the  Niobe  has  had  the  judg- 
jnent  not  to  exhibit  all  the  diftrefs  which 
he  might  hare  placed  in  her  countenance. 
This  confummate  artift  was  afraid  of 
'difturbing  her  features  too  much,  knowing 
full  well,  that -the  point  whtre  he  was  to 
expeft  the  moft  fympathy  wais  there,  where 
drftrefs  co-operated  with  beauty,  and  where 

cut  pity  met  our   love.     Had  he  fought  it 

» 

one  ftep  farther,  in  exprejftoriy'ht  had  loft 
it/  It  is'  unjuft,  you  i^ill  fay,  that  men 
fhbuld  not  fympathife  with  homely  women 
in  diftrefs,  in  the  fame  degree  as  they  do 
with  the  beautiful.  That  is  very  true;  but 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  fculptor  to  apply 
his  art  to  men  as  he  finds  them,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be.     Befide,  this  principle 

has 
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has  full  force,  and  is  ftriftly  true,  only  in 
fculpture  and  painting.     For,*  in  real  lifei 

«  r 

a  woman  may  engage  a  mans  efteemand 
affediohs  by  a  thoufand  fine  qualities,  and 
a  thouTand  endearing  ties,  though  {he  is 
entirely  deficient  in  beauty. ' 

This  Villa  isalfo  enriched  by  one  of  the 
ipofl  animated  flatues  in  the  world,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  men  of 
.ta(|e,  comes  nearefti  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  fome,  equals  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican. 
I  mean  the  ftatue  of  the  .fighting  Gladiator. 
It  is  difficulti  however,  to  compare  two 
pieces  whofe  merits  are  fo  difi^crent.  The 
AppUo  is  full  of  grace,  majefty,  and  pon- 
fcious  fuperiority ;  he  has  ftiot  his  arrow, 
and  knows  its  fuccefs.  Th^re  is,  indeed, 
a  ftrong  exprefiion  of  indignation,  which 
opens  his  lips,  diftends  his  noftrils,  and 
contrads  his  brows ;  but  it  is  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  fuperior  being,  who  punifhes 
while  he^  fcorns  the  efforts  of  his  enemy. 
The  Gladiator,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  fire 

K  k  4  and 
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and  youtbfttl  couragCy  o^pofes  an  enemy 
thajt  he  does  not, fear;  but  ^hom»  it  b 
evident,  he  thinks  worthy  of  his  ntmoft 
jexertion;  every  limb^  nerve,  and  (inew^ 
is  in  adion ;  his  ardent  features  indioite 
the  flrbngeft  defire,   the  higheft  exptCtr 
ation,    but    not   a     perfeft    fecurity    of 
TiAory.      His  fhape  is  elegant   as  well 
as  nervous,   exprcflSvc  of  agility  as  well 
as  ftrenglh,  and  equally  diftant  from  tfab 
1)rawny  ftrength  of  the  Farncfian   Her^ 
cules^  and  the  effeminate  foftneis  of  th^ 
Belvedere  Antinous.    Tlie  adionjs  tranfi- 
live  (if  the  term  may  be  fo  ufed),  and  pre- 
paratory only  to  another  difpofition  of  body 
and  limbs,  which  are  to  enable  him   to 
ftrike,  and  which  he  caAnot-db  in  bin  pre- 
fent  pofiiion}  for  the  niomcnt  his  ri^ht 
arm  Croflfed  the  perpendicular  line  of  hi$ 
right  leg,  the  whole  figure  would  be  out 
of  its  centre.    His  adion  (eems  a  comfoi-- 
BatioQ  of  the  defenfive'  and  offenfive;  de* 
feniive  in  \\\tpr^ent  moment,  the  left  ana 
>bdDg  advanced  to  fccure  the  adverfary's 

blowi 
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blow;  and  preparing  for  offence  in  the 
nextf  the  left  leg  already  taking  its  fpring 
to  advance  in  order  to  give  the  figure  a 
centre!  which  may  enable  it  to  ftrike,  with- 
out riik  of  falling,  if  the  blow  (hould  not 
take  place.  The  adtion  of  the  right  arm» 
however^  will  always  remain  in  fome  de- 
gree problematical,  the  ancient  being  loft ; 
bj  whom  the  modern  arm  is  reflored,  I 
never  heard* 

Though  this  fine  figure  generally  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  fighting  Gladiator, 
fome  antiquarians  cannot  allow,  that  ever 
it  was  intended  to  reprefent  a  perfon  of 
that  profeflion,  but  a  Vidor  at  the  Olympic 
games;  and  allege,  that  Agafias  of  Ephe* 
fus,  the  fculptor's  name,  being  infcribed 
upon  the  pedeflal,  fupports  their  opinion^ 
becaufe  the  Greeks  never  ufed  gladiators. 
But  I  fear  this  argument  has  little  weight ; 
for  the  Greek  flaves  at  Rome  put  their 
name  to  their  work;  and  the  free  Greek 
artiftsi  working  in  Greece,  in  public  works, 

found 
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found  difEcuIty  in  obtaining  the  fame  in- 
dulgence.  Thofe  who  wifli  to  refcuc  this 
ftatue  from  the  ignoble  condition  of  a  com- 
mon  Gladiator,  fay  further,  that  he  looks 
up  as  if  his  adverfkry  were  on  horfeback, 
adding,  that  gladiators  never  fought  on 
foot  againft  horfemen  on  the  Arena.  Here 
again,  I  am  afraid-,  they  are  miftaken.  He 
looks  no.  higher  than  the  eye  of  an  enemy 
on  foot;  the  head  muft  have  a  much 
greater  degree  of  elevation  to  look  up  to 
the  eye  of  an  horfeman,  which  is  the  part 

of  your  adverfary  which  you  always  fix. 

■  t 

r 

Some  learned  gentlemen,  not  farisfied 
that  this  ftatue  fliould  be  thrown  indifcri*  . 
minately  among  Gladiators  and  Victors  of 
the  Olympic  games,  have  given  it  a  parti- 
cular and  lafting  character ;  they  roundly 
aflert,  that  it  is  the  identical  ftatue,  made 
by  order  of  the  Athenian  State,  in  honour 
of  their  countryman  Chabrias;  and  that  it 
is  prccifely  in  the  attitude  which,  accord- 
ing to  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  hero  aflumed, 

when 
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when  he  fepulfed  the  army  of  Agcfilaus; 
This  idea  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  an  anti- 
quary. 

If,  upon  turning  to  that  author,  you 
remain  unconvinced,  and  are  interefted 
in  the  honour  of  the  fiatue,  I  can  furnifh 
you  with  no  prefumptive  proof  of  its  ori- 
ginal dignity,  except,  that  the  charadler  of 
the  face  is  noble  and  haughty,  unlike  that 
of  a  flave  and  mercenary  Gladiaton  And 
there  is  no  rope  around  the  neck,  as  the 
Gladiator  Moriens  has,  whom  that  circum- 
fiance  fufficiently  indicates  to  have  been  ia 
that  unfortunate  (ituation. 
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LETTER     XLVI. 

Romew 

A-  FE  W  days  fince  I  went  to  call  on  an. 
artift  6ft  my  acquaintance.  I  niet» 
coming  out  of  his  (k)or)  an  old  woman,  and  a 
Terjrbandibmegid»  remarkably  well  fliaped. 
I  rallied  hka  a  littie  on  the  ikd»je£t  of  his 
fidtors,  and  bb  good  fonime  in  being^ 
attended  in  a  misriiing  by  the  prettidl  girl 

I  had  feen  fmce  I  came  to  Rx)me.  '^  I  think 
•*  myfelf  fof tupaief''  faid  he,  **  in  having 
•^  found  a  girl  fo  perfeGly  wcU  made,  who 
'*  allows  me  to  ftudy  her  charms  without 
•*  reftraint,  and  at  a  reafonable  price;  but 
**  I  affure  you,  I  can  boaft  of  no  other  kind 
"  of  good  fortune  with  her/*  "  I  am  con- 
••  vinced,"  rejoined  I,  "  that  you  take  great 
"  pleafure  in  your  ftudies,  and  there  can  be 
**  no  doubt  that  you  have  made  a  very  de- 
"  firable  progrefs."  **  Of  that  you  (hall  be 
"  the  judge,"  replied  he^  leading  me  into 

another 
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another  room,  where  I  faw  a  full  length 
painting  of  the  girl,  in   the  character  o^ 
Venus,  and  in  the  ufual  drefs  of  that  god- 
defs.    •'  There/'  faid  he,    ••  is  the  only 
*^  eflFed  my  ftudies  have  had  hitherto,  and 
*'  I  begin  to  fufped  that  they  will  never 
**  produce  any  thing  more  nearly  conneAi^ 
**  ed  with  the  original.**  He  then  informed 
me,  that  the  old  woman  I  had  feen  was 
the  girl*s  mother,  who  never  failed  to  ac- 
c6mpany  her  daughter,  when  fhe  came  as 
a  model  to  him;   that  the  father  was  a 
tradefman,  with  a  numerous  family,  who 
thought  this  the  moft  innocent  ufe  that  liis 
daughter's  beauty  could  he  put  to,  till  fhe 
ihould  get  a  fauiband;  and  to  prevent  its 
being  put  to  any  other,  his  wife  always  ac^ 
companied  her.     *^  I  have  drawn  her  as 
**  Venus,**  added  he ;  **  but,  for  any  thing 
"^  I  know  to  the  contrary,  I  (hould  have  ap* 
**  proacbed  nearer  to  her  real  chara<fter  if 
^^  I  had  painted  her  as  Diana*     She  comes 
**  here  merely  in  obedience  to  her  parents^ 
**  and  gains  her  bread  as  innocently  as  if 
9  ''fl^e 
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"  {he  were  knittiog  purfes  ia  a  convent 
•*  from  morning  to  night,  \rithout  feeing 
*'  the  face  of  a  man." 

"  However  innocent  all  this  may  be," 
faid  li  **  there  is  fomething  at  which  the 
mind  revolts,  in  a  mother's  being  prefent 
when  her  daughter  ads  a  part  which, 
*'  if  not  criminal,  is,*at  leaft,  highly  la- 
"  delicate." 

**  To  be  fure/'  replied  the  painter,  "  the 
"  wppian  has  not  quite  fo  muph  delicacy  as 
•*  to  ftarve^  rather  than  let-  her  daughter 
*'  ftand  as  a  model;  yet  (he  feem-s  to  have 
*•  attCDtioo  to  the  girl's  chaftity  too." 

"Chaftity!"  anfwered  I,  «  why  this 
**  would  (hock  an  Englijh  woman  mere 
•*  than  any  thing  which  could  be  propofed 
**  to  her.  Every  other  kind  of  liberty  muft 
**  have  been  previoufly  taken  with  her.  She 

* 

^*  muft  be  a  complete  proftitute  in  every 
"  fenfe  of  the  word,  before  fhe  could  be 
**  brought  to   fubmit   to'  appear   in  this 

*^  manner." 

3  «  Your 


» 
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"Your  obfervation  is  true^"  ifeplkd  he;^ 
**  but  it  does  not  prove  that  tjiofe  \irho  fub^ 
*^  mit  to  this,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
**  proftitutes,  do  not  joidge  better  thanthofe 
*'.  who  become  proftitQt^s,  aad  then  fubmrt 
"to  this.     In  different  countri^s/^  conti- 
nued he>  "  people  think  very  differently 
*'  on  fubje£ts  of  this  kijid.    The  parents  of 
"  this  girl,  to  my  knoY^ledge,  h^ve  refufed 
"  eonfid.erable  offers  from  men  of  fortune^' 
**  to  be  allowed  the-privilege  of  vifiting  her. 
"  They  are  fo  very  careful  of  preventing 
*'  cjvery. thing  of  that  nature,  that  (he  adu- 
*'  ally  lies  in   the  fame  bed   with  tliem 
"  both,  whicbis  another  pieceof  indelicacy, 
"  not  uncommon  among  the  lower  people 
"  in  Italy.     Thefe  parents  have  the  more 
"  merit  in  refufing  fuch  offers,  as  their 
"  a<aing  otherwife  wo^ld  by  no  mcana  be 
"  yiought  extraordinary  %  nor  would  it  raif6 
"  the  fame  degree  of  indignation  here  as  in 
"  fpme  other  countries  of  Europe.    Breach 
«  of  chaftity,  in  females  of  low  rank,  is  .not 
*♦  confidc^cd  here  in  the  fame  heinous  light 

"  that 
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^  that  it  is  in  (bme  parts  of  Germany  and 
^  Great  Britun;  where  it  is  deemed  a  crime 
"  of  fuch  magnitudet  as  to  require  expia* 
^^  tion,  by  a  public  rebuke^from  the  parfoh 
^  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  I  have 
**  heard  of  a  clergyman  in  the  North,  who 
^  had  occafion  to  rebuke  a  young  woman 
**  for  having  borne  a  child  before  marriage* 
^*  The  accomplice  in  her  guilt  had  married 
^  her  immediately  after  her  recovery ;  but 
^  this  did  not  abate  the  parfon's  indigna^ 
^  tion  againft  the  wickednefs  they  had 
^  previoufly  committed.  Magdalen>''  faid 
he»  with  an  awful  tone  of  voice,  to  the 
woman,  ^  you  Hand  before  this  congrega* 
**  tion  to  be  rebuked  for  the  barbarous  and 
♦*  unnatural  crime  of  fornication/' 

««  The  reverend  clergyman,**  faid  1,  *•  in 
^^  all  probability  intended  to  terrify  bis  (a^ 
^^  rifhioners  from  fuch  irregularities  |  and 
^*  for  this  purpofe  imagined  there  would  be 
*^  no  harm  in  putting  them  in  the  moft 
«<  odious  point  of  view/*  **  This  is  attend- 

''  ed, 
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"  cd,  howjeyer,  by  one  dreadful  confe- 
**'qucnce/*  replied  the  artift,  **-^that  thefe 
*^  unhappy  creatures,  to  conceal  a  fault  olf 
**  whicli  fuch  a  horrible  idea  is  gi^en,  and 
^^  to  prevent  the  fhame  of  a  puWrc  expo- 
'•^  (ition  in  the  church,  are  fomttimcs  tempt- 
*^  ed  to  commit  a  trime  which  is  in  reality 

**  barbarous,  and  unnatural  in  the  higheft 
^*  degree." 


--tmt 


"  There  is  nothing,*'  continued  he, 
"^  which  has  ^  greater  tendency  jto  render 
*'  any  fet  of  people  worthiefsv  than  the 
"-  idea  that  they  .are  already,  conAdered  ^^ 
**  fuchfc  The  women  all  over  Great  Bri-^ 
''  tain,  who  live  in  an  open  and  avowed 
**  breach  of  chaftity,  are  genehlly  more 
"daringly  wickedi  send  devoid  of  principle^ 
?'  than  the  Italian  women  who  take  the 
**  fame  liberties." 

"  Would  you  then,"*  faid  I,  /^havewo- 
•*  men  of  that  kind  more  refpeSed  in 
•^  Oreat  Britain,  in  hopes  that  if  might, 
^^  in  time,  make  them  more  refpedable  ?" 

Voi.  L  LI  '^lexprefs 
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**  I  exprcfs  no  defire  on  the  fiibjed/^ 
replied  he.     •*  I  was  only  going  to  remark, 

^^  that|  in  avoiding  one  inconveniency^ 
^^  mankind  often  fall  into  another;  and  tha€ 
•*  we  are  too  apt  tocenfure  and  ridicule  cuf- 
*^  toms  and  opinions  different  from  thofe 
•*  which  prevail  in  our  own  countryt  with- 
**,  out  having  fufficiently  confidered  all  their 
"  immediate  and  remote  effeds.  I  did  not 
^*  intend  to  decide,  whether  the  indulgence 
**  with  which  women  of  a  certain  clafs  arc 
**  viewed  in  Italy,  or  the  ignominy  with 
**  which  they  are  treated  in  Great  Britain, 
"  has,  upon  the  whole,  the  beft  effefl:  in 
*•  fociety.  But  I  have  obferved,  that  the 
«*  public  courtezans  in  England  often  be- 
^^  come  quite  abandoned,  and  forget  all  fenfe 
**  of  gratitude  or  affe^ion,  even  to  their 
•'  parents.  But  in  Italyi  women  who  never 
**  put  any  value  on  the  virtue  of  chaftity,' 
^^  thofe  who  fell  their  favours  for  money, 
**  difplay  a  goodnefs  of-  character  in  other 
"  refpeds,  and  continue  their  duty  and  at- 
^*  tachment  to  their  parents  as  long  as  they 

''  live. 


•w.*  •' 
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^*  live.  Foreigners  who  form  a  connedioa 
"  with  a  girl  in  this  country,  find  them- 
"  felves  very  often  obliged  to  maintain  ti^e 
•*  father,  mother,  and  whole  family  to 
**  which  fhe  belongs.  The  lover  generally 
*^  confiders  this  as  a  very  troiablefome  cir- 
^*  cumftance,  and  endeavours  to  infpire  his 
**  Italian  miftrefs  with  that  total  neglect  of 
*'  her  family 9  which  prevails  among  women 
"  of  her  (lamp  in  other  countries;  but  he 
**  very  feldom  fucceeds.  An  Italian  woman 
**  is  unwilling  to  quit  her  native  city  and 
f*  her  family,  even  for  a  man  fhe  loves ; 
^'  and  feldom  does^  till  he  makes  fome  pro* 
♦*  vifion  for  her  nearefl  relations/* 

**.  You  feem  to  have  a  very  great  affec- 
^^  tion  for  the  Italian  ladies ;  and>  as  far  as 
^*  I  can  perceive,*'  faid  I,  '*  your  paffion  is 
^^  univerfal  to  the  whole  clafs  in  queflion ; 
**  but  you  have  faid  nothing  to  the  effential 
•*  article  of  religion*  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
**  they  do  not  allow  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
**  feffion  to  make  them  negleft  their  fouls." 

L 1  2  "I  fee;* 
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*^  I  fee,"  replied  th^  painter,  ^  you  are 
*^  difpofed  to  laugh  at  all  I  have  faid  in 
**  their  favour;  bqt  ia  anfwer  to  your 
*'  queftion,.  I  will  fairly  own,  that  their  re- 
"  ligious,  or,  if  you  pleafc,  we  fhall  rather 
"  call  them  their  fuperftitious,  fentiments, 
V  feem  to  be  no  way  influenced  by  their 
**  profeflion;  nor  are  the  duties  of  their 
"  profeflion  in  any  degree  aff'eded  by  thefe 
**  fentiments*  They  attend  mafs,  and  the 
"  ceremonies  of  devotion,   with  as  much 

« 

**  punftuality  as  if  their  lives  were  regular 
*^  in  all  other  refpe£ks ;  and  they  pafs  their 
"  lives;  in  other  refpeds,  as  if  they  had 
**  never  heard  of  any  religiou^i  fyftem  but 
**  that  of  Epicurus.  In*fome  countries  of 
♦*  Europe,  wom^n  of  drfir  ilamp  of  ten  de- 
*<  fpife  every  appearance  of  decency,  alTumc 
"  the  difgufting  depravity  of  male  debau- 
•*  chees,  with  all  the  airs  of  aflFeded  in- 
««  fidelity,  and  real  profligacy;  but  6^rt 
'^-  they  always  remember  they  are  women ; 
•'  and,  after  Ihey  have  loft  the  moft  valued 
•*  and   brighteft  ornament   of  their  fex, 

«  ftill 
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"  ftill  endeavour   to  retain  fome  of  the 
^*  others/' 

'*  After  all  you  have  faid  in  their  fa- 
**  vour,'*^  faid  I,  **  their  condition  is  cer- 
*^  tainly  not  to  be  envied.  If,  therefore, 
**  you  have  any  regard  for  your  young 
^  VenuSy  you  v\^ill  do  well  to  leave  her  under 
*^  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  never  en- 
"  deavour  to  introdtice  her  into  the  com* 
*^  munity  whofe  eulogium  you  have  been 
*^  makihg/* 

When  I  returned  from  the  houfe  of  this 
artift,  I  found  Mr.  ■■>  ■  ■  waiting  for  me  at 
our  lodgings.  He  has  of , late  paid  his  cour;^ 
very  affiduoufly  to  a  lady  of  high  rank  in 
this  place:  flie  is  diflinguiflbed,  eveo  hgrCf. 
for  a  pundilious  obfervaqce  of  all  the  cere-- 
monies  appointed  by  the  church,  and  could 
not  eat  meat  on  a  meagre-day,  or  deviate 
from  the  canonical  regulations  ih  any  point 
of  equal  importance,  witliout  remorfe;  but 
la  matters  of  gallantry,  (he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  infinitely  more  liberal,  both 

in 
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in  her  fentitnents  and  pradlice.  She  ha$ 
been  for  fome  time  provided  with  a  very 
able  and  refpe&able  lover,  of  her  own 
country.     This  did  not  make  her  blind  to 

the  good  qualities  of  Mr. ,  with  whom 

ihe  formed  a  very  intimate  connedion 
foon  after  his  arrival  here;  not  that  ihe 
.  prefers  him  to  her  other  lover,  but  merely 
from  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  this  arithmetical  axiom — One  and  one 
make  two.  The  new  arrangement  with  our 
countryman,  however  pleafing  to  the  lady, 
gave  oflFence  to  hei:  Father  Confeflbn  The 
fcrupulous  ecclefiaftlc  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  connedlion  of  this  nature  with  a  heretic 
was  more  criminal,  than  with  a  man  of  her 
own  communion.  Mr.  ■  was  juft^ome 

firom  the  lady  to  our  lodgings;  he  had 
found  her  in  worfe  humour  than  he  had 
ever  obfervcd  before,  though  her  temper  is 
not  the  mildeft  in  the  world.  Mr.  ■ 
entered  as  the  Gonfeffor  went  out ;  fhe  fhut 
the  door  after  him  with  a  violence  which 
(hook  the  whole  houfe,  muttering,  as  flie 

returned 
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returned  to  her  feat,  Che  ti  pojjino  Cafcar  k 
braccia  Vecchio  Dondolone"^.  Mn  -— —  ex- 
prefled  his  concern  on  feeing  her  fo  much 
agitated.  *'  No  wonder/'  faid  flie>  '*  that 
•*  flubborn  Animalaccio  who  is  juft  gone 
**  out,  has  had  the  infolence  to  refufe 
*'  me  abfolution.  As  I  expected  you  this 
*'  morning,  I  fent  for  him  betimes,  that 
**  the  matter  might  have  been  expedited 
**  before  you  (hould  come;  but  here  I  have 
•*  been  above  an  hour  endeavouring  to  per- 
**  fuade  him,  but  all  to  no  purpofe ;  nothing 
**  I  could  fay  was  able  tb  mollify  the  ob- 

**  ftinate  old  greafy  rafcal/V    Mr.  

joined  in  abufing  the  Confeflbr^s  perverfe** 
nefs,  hinting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ihe 
ought  to  defpife  it  as  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance ;  that  fhe  was  fure  of  receiving 
abfolution  fooner  or  later ;  and,  whenever 
it  happened,  all  the  tranfadions  of  the  in« 
terval  would  be  comprehended  within  that 
aft  of  grace.  Upon  the  ftrength  of  this 
reafoning,    Mr.  ^  was  proceeding  to 

*  The  Devil  go  along  with  you  for  an  old  geofe. 

I  fulfil 


« 
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fulfil  the  purpofe  of  his  vifit,  tvith  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  the  moft  complete  difcbarge 
hsA  been  granted  for  all  proceedings— 
^*  Tian  Piano  Idol  mio^^  cried  the  lady, 
^'  t^lfogna  rimstterfi  alia  volant  a  di  Dio"^^.^ 
She  flien  told  her  lover,  that  although  fhe 
defpifed  the  Confeflbr  as  much  as  he  could 
do,  yet  fhe  muft  take  care  of  her  own  foul ; 
that  not  having  fettled  her  accounts  with 
heaven  for  a  confiderable  time,  fhe  was  de- 
termined not  to  begin  a  new  fcore  till  the 
<)24  ibonld  be  cleared;  adding,  for  her  prin- 
cipal  reafon,  FaHo  cbiaro^  amico  caro^. 

♦  SoftTy,  fofily,  mf  love.    We  moft  fubmit  to  the  will 
•f  Heaven.  v 

-f*  Short  accounts  make  long  fiends. 
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